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AMERICAN  STATESMEN.* 


American  politics  have  acquired  a 
practical  interest  for  Englishmen.  Eng¬ 
land  under  monarchical  forms  has, 
through  blind  extensions  of  the  suffrage, 

•  American  Statetmen  :  a  Series  of  Biogra¬ 
phies  of  Men  conspicuous  in  the  Political  Histo^ 
of  the  United  States.  Edited  by  John  T. 
Morse,  jun.  (Boston,  U.  S.  :  Houghton, 
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induced  by  the  rivalry  of  factions,  slid 
into  democracy  without  facing  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  democratic  organization.  The 
framers  of  the  American  constitution  had 
to  face  the  problem.  The  circumstances 
under  which  it  presented  itself  to  them 
were  different  from  those  under  which  it 
presents  itself  to  British  statesmen,  the 
people  for  which  they  legislated  having . 
been  made  up  partly  of  freehold  farm¬ 
ers,  partly  of  slave-owners  ;  and  their  so¬ 
lution  was  not  a  national  but  a  federal 
constitution,  such  as  was  applicable  10 
a  group  of  thirteen  states,  among  which 
no  one  was  too  predominant,  while  it 
would  be  wholly  inapplicable  to  the 
Three  Kingdoms.  Still,  they  faced  the 
problem,  and  they  bequeathed  to  us  a  so¬ 
lution.  To  speak  of  the  American  con¬ 
stitution  as  having  been  struck  off  by  a 
single  and  unique  effort  of  the  human 
mind  is  of  course  to  betray  strange  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  process  by  which  it  was. 
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evolved.  The  groundwork  was  there  in 
the  town  meeting  and  the  colonial  as¬ 
semblies,  while  the  British  constitution 
furnished  a  model,  always  actually, 
though  not  avowedly,  present  to  the 
minds  of  the  political  builders.  But,  if 
there  was  not  a  new  creation,  there  were 
deliberate  revision  and  adaptation  ;  a 
definite  experiment  was  made,  and  the 
result  of  that  experiment  is  before  us. 
Not  that  the  American  constitution  was, 
as  American  writers  sometimes  assumed, 
the  very  first  framed  for  a  national  re¬ 
public.  The  first  constitution  framed 
for  a  national  republic  was  the  Instru¬ 
ment  of  Government.  If  the  common¬ 
wealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
were  now  under  a  Protector,  a  standing 
Council  of  State,  and  a  parliament  with 
a  reasonable  qualification  for  the  fran¬ 
chise,  instead  of  being  governed  by  fac¬ 
tion  finding  an  ephemeral  support  in 
popular  passion,  lawlessness  and  rowdy¬ 
ism  would  not  be  amusing  themselves  at 
Cork  or  Chicago  by  wrecking  the  British 
Parliament,  defying  the  national  govern¬ 
ment,  and  trampling  on  the  honor  of  the 
nation. 

t American  Statesmen,  edited  by  Mr. 
John  T.  Morse,  jun.,  comes  therefore 
in  good  season.  It  seems  to  us  a  very 
valuable  series.  It  furnishes  a  history 
of  American  politics  in  the  attractive  and 
impressive  form  of  biography.  Some  of 
the  volumes,  being  the  work  of  political 
experts,  are  full  of  experience  and  use¬ 
ful  teaching.  The  editor  has  managed 
to  form  his  staff  so  that,  while  there  is 
no  appearance  of  concerted  uniformity 
in  the  treatment  of  the  different  lives, 
there  is  a  general  harmony  ;  and  it  is 
the  general  harmony  of  rational  appre¬ 
ciation,  judicial  criticism,  and  sound 
morality. 

A  marked  change  has  been  taking 
place  in  the  American  treatment  of  na¬ 
tional  history,  both  in  point  of  style  and 
in  point  of  substance.  What  has  been 
called  “  the  nauseous  grandiloquence  of 
the  American  panegyrical  historians”  is 
now  almost  a  thing  of  the  past.  If  any 
fault  is  found  with  the  style  of  these 
volumes,  it  will  be  rather  on  the  score 
of  austerity  than  pf  grandiloquence,  and 
we  oftener  meet  with  dry  humor  in  them 
than  with  florid  rhetoric  or  gushing  senti¬ 
ment.  But  the  Fourth  of  July  fiction 
IS  also  giving  place  to  historical  facts. 


A  rational  view  of  the  schism  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  begins  to  prevail.  The 
biographer  of  Samuel  Adams  in  this 
series  admits  that  all  was  not  plain  and 
easy  for  George  the  Third  and  his  ad¬ 
visers  ;  he  does  justice  to  the  royal  gov¬ 
ernors  Bernard  and  Hutchinson,  the 
twin  Guy  Fawkeses  of  the  Fourth  of 
July  ;  he  does  justice  to  the  Tories  and 
to  the  British  garrison  of  Boston.  He 
allows  flaws  to  be  seen  in  what  it  has 
been  hitherto  a  point  of  faith  to  regard 
as  the  flawless  character  of  the  patriot. 
Some  of  his  passages  might  have  exposed 
him  not  long  ago  to  rough  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  a  mob.  Perhaps  at  the 
hands  of  a  mob  they  might  expose  him 
to  rough  treatment  even  now. 

Another  change,  and  one  specially 
agreeable  to  an  English  reader,  is  the 
greatly  diminished  frequency  of  the  trib¬ 
utes  which  American  writers  used  to  feel 
it  their  patriotic  duty  to  pay  to  the  tra¬ 
ditional  hatred  of  Great  Britain.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  indeed,  the  British  palate  is  still 
offended  in  this  way.  It  is  the  editor 
himself,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  who,  in  his 
Life  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  shows  the 
old  feeling  most  strongly.  In  speaking 
of  the  impressment  of  British  seamen,  or 
seamen  supposed  to  be  British,  when 
found  on  board  American  vessels,  which 
he  calls  “  the  impressment  of  American 
seamen,”  his  judicial  serenity  gives  way, 
and  he  exclaims  that 

the  bloodiest,  most  costly,  and  most  disastrous 
war  would  have  been  better  than  tame  endur> 
ance  of  treatment  so  brutal  and  unjust  ihable 
that  it  finds  no  parallel  even  in  the  lone;  and 
dark  list  of  wrongs  which  Great  Britain  has 
been  wont  to  inflict  on  all  the  weaker  or  the 
uncivilized  peoples  with  whom  she  has  been 
brought  or  has  gratuitously  forced  herself  into 
unwelcome  contact. 

We  will  return  to  the  special  case  here¬ 
after  ;  here  we  will  merely  remark  that 
the  American  commissioners  at  Ghent 
were  instructed  to  say  nothing  of  the  un¬ 
paralleled  wrong,  which  accordingly 
passed  without  notice  in  the  treaty.  But 
to  what  stock  does  Mr.  Morse  suppose 
that  he  belongs  ?  Does  he  suppose  that 
a  single  century  can  havesufhe^  funda¬ 
mentally  to  alter  the  deeply-ingrained 
character  of  the  bulldog,  so  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  in  America  is  entirely  free 
from  the  propensities  which  Mr.  Morse 
ascribes  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  Great 
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Britain  ?  If  old  England  is  so  vile,  must 
not  a  New  Englander  have  very  bad 
blood  in  his  veins  ?  In  no  Englishman 
did  the  overbearing  and  domineering 
tendencies  of  a  conquering  race  ever 
show  themselves  more  signally  than  in 
Chatham  ;  and  who  cheered  Chatham 
more  lustily  than  the  American  colo¬ 
nists  ?  What  do  we  find  in  this  very  vol¬ 
ume  ?  When  General  Jackson  commits 
international  outrages  of  the  most  brutal 
kind,  when  he  "  marches  about  in  un¬ 
questionable  Spanish  territory,  seizing 
towns  and  hanging  people  after  his  law¬ 
less,  ignorant,  energetic  fashion,”  what 
is  Mr.  Morse's  comment  ? 

He  [Jackson]  had  done  what  he  ought  not  to 
have  done,  yet  everybody  in  the  country  was 
heartily  glad  that  he  had  done  it.  He  ought 
not  to  have  hung  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister, 
nor  to  have  seized  Pensacola,  nor  later  on  to 
have  imprisoned  Callava  ;  yet  the  general  effi¬ 
ciency  of  his  procedure  fully  accorded  with  the 
secret  disposition  of  the  country. 

Apparently  it  accords  equally  well 
with  the  secret  disposition  of  Mr.  Morse. 
Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  one  of  the 
writers  in  this  series,  who  enjoys  a  high 
reputation  as  a  reforming  and  moral 
politician,  countenances  in  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  principles  of  ag¬ 
grandizement  upon  which  no  British 
statesman,  we  trust,  would  ever  allow 
himself  consciously  to  act,  and  which 
would  make  it  very  difhcult  to  have  any 
dealings  with  the  American  Republic. 
Writers  in  this  series  have  to  speak  in 
very  strong  terms  of  the  conduct  of 
President  Polk  and  his  Cabinet  toward 
**  weak”  Mexico.  We  have  seen  some¬ 
thing  of  General  Jackson’s  conduct,  and 
of  that  of  the  nation  which  applauded 
him,  toward  ”  weak”  Spain  ;  and  the 
behavior  of  American  frontiersmen  to 
'*  uncivilized”  Indians  has  recently  fur 
nished  the  matter  for  a  volume  entitled 
A  Century  of  Dishonor.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  Mr.  Morse  turns  his  eyes  toward 
the  north  of  his  own  continent,  he  sees 
a  community  of  ”  a  weaker  race”  flour¬ 
ishing  under  the  tutelage  of  the  British 
conqueror  as  no  French  colony  has  ever 
flourished  under  the  tutelage  of  France. 
The  leader  of  the  Quebec  Liberals 
avowed  the  other  day,  like  Voltaire  be¬ 
fore  him,  that  he  rejoiced  in  the  victory 
of  Wolfe  over  Montcalm. 

The  history  of  parties  in  the  United 


States,  with  its  strange  and  shifting 
nomenclature,  its  Federalists  and  Anti- 
Federalists,  its  Democratic  Republicans 
and  National  Republicans,  its  Demo¬ 
crats  and  Whigs,  its  Locofocos,  Barn¬ 
burners,  Hunkers,  Regency-men,  Buck- 
tails,  Anti-Masons,  Know-nothings, 
Free-soilers,  Liberty-men,  Dough-faces, 
and  Copperheads,  seems  a  tangled  maze. 
But  the  maze  is  not  without  a  clew.  At 
first  there  is  a  struggle  between  the  Fed¬ 
eralists  who  desired  the  national  union 
with  a  strong  government  and  the  Anti- 
Federalists  who  desired  State  right  with 
an  unfettered  democracy.  This  lasted 
down  to  the  second  war  with  England. 
Then  followed  an  interval,  styled  the  era 
of  good  feeling,  in  which  parties  were 
undefined  and  the  combinations  and 
rivalries  were  largely  personal.  After 
this  the  slavery  and  anti-slavery  parties 
appear  distinctly  formed,  and  contend 
against  each  other  with  growing  animos¬ 
ity  till  their  contest  ends  in  war.  The 
antagonism  between  the  free  and  the 
slave  States,  however,  was  manifest  from 
the  beginning,  and  was  felt  more  or  less 
in  every  question  that  arose  ;  the  South, 
caring  nothing  for  the  shipping  interest, 
was  for  a  war  with  England,  which  grat¬ 
ified  its  temper  and  paid  the  planters’ 
debts  in  bullets,  while  New  England 
was  for  peace  and  trade.  The  tariff 
controversy,  which  a  British  apologist  of 
secession  was  able  to  dupe  England  into 
taking  for  the  cause  of  the  civil  war, 
arose  out  of  the  divergence  of  interest 
between  manufacturing  communities, 
which  demanded  protection  for  their  ris¬ 
ing  industries,  and  slave-owning  com¬ 
munities,  which,  being  unable  to  manu¬ 
facture  anything  for  themselves,  required 
perfect  freedom  of  importation.  Apart 
from  special  questions,  the  whole  struc¬ 
ture  and  spirit  of  society  in  the  slave¬ 
owning  South  was  radically  opposed  to 
the  structure  and  spirit  of  society  in  the 
industrial,  democratic,  and  progressive 
North.  The  boast  of  the  old  royal  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Virginia  who  thanked  C^d  that 
in  his  colony  there  were  no  schools  or 
printing-presses  remained  substantially 
true,  though  the  rule  of  royal  governors 
had  departed  ;  and  even  in  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  war  the  pride  of  the  Southern 
gentlemen  had  spurned  the  command  of 
the  Northern  trader.  Garrison  called 
the  constitution  a  compact  with  death 
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and  hell.  It  was  unquestionably  a  com¬ 
pact  with  an  element  morally,  socially, 
and  politically  alien  to  the  element  to 
which  Garrison  belonged,  and  a  com¬ 
pact  against  which  the  intellect  and  con¬ 
science  of  New  England  were  certain  in 
the  end  to  rebel.  Though  there  was  a 
junction,  there  never  was  a  real  union, 
of  the  slave  with  the  free  States.  Des¬ 
tiny  pronounced  sentence  of  ultimate  di¬ 
vorce  on  the  very  day  of  the  ill-starred 
marriage.  Could  the  colonies  have  part¬ 
ed  from  the  mother-country  in  the  peace¬ 
ful  course  of  nature,  like  ripe  fruit  drop¬ 
ping  from  the  tree,  they  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  fallen  into  the  two 
sections  into  'which,  after  a  century  of 
uneasy  wedlock,  they  were  rent,  unless 
slavery  had  been  gently  extinguished  by 
the  extension  to  the  dependencies  of  the 
Emancipationist  movement  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  mother-country.  The  rup¬ 
ture  of  1861  and  the  struggle  which  en¬ 
sued  can  hardly  be  called  a  rebellion  or 
a  civil  war.  It  was  simply  an  “  irre¬ 
pressible  conflict.”  The  irreconcilables 
parted,  and  the  stronger  of  the  two  in¬ 
vaded,  and  after  a  desperate  and  pro¬ 
longed  struggle  conquered  and  annexed, 
the  weaker.  Whether  conquest  will 
be  followed  by  assimilation  ;  whether  a 
white  society  and  a  black-and-white  so¬ 
ciety  will  ever  become  one  people  and 
alike  thoroughly  republican,  is  the  se¬ 
cret,  and,  as  a  perusal  of  Judge  Tour- 
gee’s  Bricks  without  Straw  will  show, 
the  momentous  and  formidable  secret, 
of  the  future. 

Across  the  main  current  of  party  poli¬ 
tics  come  from  time  to  time  accidental 
and  extraneous  currents,  such  as  Anti- 
Masonism  and  Know-nothingism,  the 
foimer  of  which  arose  from  a  panic 
alarm  about  the  power  and  designs  of 
the  Freemasons,  while  the  latter  had  a 
more  rational  origin  in  the  growing  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  foreign,  especially  the 
Irish  population.  The  flame  of  Anti- 
Masonry  blazed  high  for  a  moment  and 
then  expired  forever.  Of  Know-noth¬ 
ingism  we  are  not  unlikely  to  hear  again, 
though  perhaps  under  a  difTerent  name. 

On  George  the  Third  and  his  ministers 
history  has  passed  a  sentence  which  it  is 
needless  to  repeat.  Bitter  have  been  the 
consequences  of  their  ignorance,  wrong¬ 
headedness,  and  obstinacy  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  in  both  its  branches  ;  for  the 


Republic  suffered  from  the  revolutionary 
bias  given  it  by  the  rupture  as  much  as 
the  mother-country  suffered  by  the  rup¬ 
ture  itself.  But  some  excuse  for  them 
may  be  found  in  the  characters  with 
which  both  in  New  England  and  among 
the  slave-owners  of  the  South  they  had 
to  deal.  The  ex-Puritan  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  had  lost  much,  not  only  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  enthusiasm  of  his  forefathers,  but 
of  their  morality,  as  the  diary  of  John 
Adams  plainly  shows.  He  had  retained 
in  full  measure  their  polemical  spirit. 
He  had  retained  something  of  the  wili¬ 
ness  which  was  mingled  with  their  fanati¬ 
cism.  He  had  acquired  an  intense  love 
of  litigation,  on  which  subsisted  a  num¬ 
ber  of  mischief-making  lawyers.  Con¬ 
stant  attendance  on  town  meetings  had 
formed  his  political  intelligence  and  at 
the  same  time  bred  in  him  a  passion  for 
political  controversy.  If  the  town  meet¬ 
ing  was  the  most  important  and  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  political  institutions,  the 
taverns,  of  which  the  number  was  great, 
also  played  their  part. 

If  you  spent  the  evening  in  a  tavern  (says 
John  Adams),  you  found  the  house  full  of  peo¬ 
ple  drinking  drams  of  flip,  toddy,  and  carous¬ 
ing  and  swearing  ;  but  especially  plotting  with 
the  landlord  to  get  him  at  the  next  town  meet¬ 
ing  an  election  either  for  selectman  or  repre¬ 
sentative. 

The  revolution  itself  was  bom  in  the 
room  of  the  Caucus  Club,  amid  clouds 
of  smoke  and  deep  potations  of  egg-flip. 
Wilkes  and  Liberty  had  their  counter¬ 
part  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Plenty  of  active  spirits  were  ready  for 
political  havoc. 

The  few  (says  Adams)  who  have  real  honor, 
tem{>erance,  and  understanding,  who  are  desir¬ 
ous  of  getting  their  bread  and  paying  their 
debts  by  their  own  industry,  apply  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  own  business  and  leave  the  affairs 
of  towns  and  provinces  to  others.  But  a  young 
fellow  who  happens  to  be  by  nature  indolent 
and  perhaps  profligate  begins  by  laying  schemes 
by  himself  or  bis  friends  to  live  and  get  money 
without  labor  or  care. 

Such  patriots  are  not  easily  appeased. 
Undoubtedly  in  intelligence  as  well  as  in 
integrity,  industry  and  thrift,  the  New 
Englander  was  a  picked  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  the  elect  of  destiny  for  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  republican  institutions  ;  but,  we 
repeat,  he  was  not  good-tempered  or 
placable,  nor  was  it  easy  to  maintain 
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with  him  political  relation!  in  their  own 
nature  equivocal  and  thorny. 

Samuel  Adams  was  a  typical  New 
Englander  in  everything  but  industry 
and  thrift.  He  had  failed  in  regular 
callings  and  had  defaulted,  though  only 
through  incompetence,  as  a  public  tax- 
gatherer  before  he  found  his  element  in 
politics,  and  became  the  contriver  and 
leader  of  a  revolution.  No  doubt  is  left 
in  our  mind  after  reading  the  candid 
narrative  of  his  biographer  that  he  meant 
mischief  from  the  beginning.  Through¬ 
out  he  did  all  that  was  in  his  power  to 
prevent  reconciliation  and  to  bring 
about  revolution  and  civil  war.  His 
aspirations  may  have  been  grand,  his  aim 
may  have  been  beneficent,  he  may  de¬ 
serve  on  these  accounts  the  political  can¬ 
onization  which  he  has  received,  but  his 
determination  to  produce  a  rupture  is 
the  acquittal,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned, 
of  the  English  ministers.  No  govern¬ 
ment  can  satisfy  a  man  who  is  bent  on 
its  overthrow.  As  a  plotter  he  was  very 
active,  bold,  persevering,  and  adroit,  nor 
does  his  desire  of  political  change  appear 
to  have  been  mingled  with  any  lower 
motive.  The  facts,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  warrant  no  higher  praise,  and  we 
are  not  disposed  to  pervert  the  truth  of 
history  for  the  purpose  of  placing  a  crown 
on  the  head  of  any  man  who,  in  what¬ 
ever  circumstances,  when  a  peaceful  re¬ 
dress  of  grievances  is  open  to  him,  pre¬ 
fers  revolution  and  civil  war.  The  pro¬ 
fessions  of  attachment  to  the  mother- 
country  which  continued  to  issue  from 
Samuel  Adams's  lips  and  ]}en  when  he 
had  certainly  made  up  his  mind  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  reconciliation  require,  as  his  biog¬ 
rapher  allows,  some  casuistry  for  their 
justiheation. 

It  is  wonderful  (says  Mr.  Hosmer)  if  the 
Puritan  conscience  did  not  now  and  then  feel 
a  twinge  when  Adams,  at  the  very  time  when 
he  had  devoted  himself  body  and  soul  to  break¬ 
ing  the  link  that  bound  America  to  England, 
was  coining  for  this  or  that  body  phrases  full 
of  reverence  for  the  King  and  rejecting  the 
thought  of  independence. 

There  was  in  the  patriot’s  character, 
to  borrow  again  Mr.  Hosmer’s  words, 
“  a  certain  fox-like  shrewdness  which 
did  not  always  scrutinize  the  means  over- 
narrowly  while  he  pushed  on  to  the  great 
end.”  The  moral  twist  in  the  character 
of  the  Puritan,  in  short,  had  survived 


his  devoutness.  Samuel  Adams  seems 
to  be  convicted  of  having  laid  a  trap  for 
Hutchinson,  and  of  having,  in  unpleas¬ 
ant  contrast  to  his  cousin  John,  tried  to 
force  on  the  trial  of  Preston  and  the 
soldiers  who  in  self-defence  had  fired  on 
the  Boston  mob  before  popular  passion 
had  cooled,  with  a  view  to  what  would 
have  been  nothing  less  than  a  judicial 
murder. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  at 
length  the  schism,  which  Samuel  Adams 
had  the  chief  hand  in  bringing  about, 
and  which  made  the  two  portions  of  the 
Anglo-Sa.xon  race  foreign  nations,  or 
worse  than  foreign  nations,  to  each 
other,  when  they  might  have  shared  the 
great  Anglo-Saxon  heritage  in  peace  and 
friendship.  That  the  colonists  did  not, 
like  the  subjects  of  Spain  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  feel  themselves  sorely  oppressed 
is  shown  by  the  mask  of  loyalty  which 
Samuel  Adams  and  other  revolutionists 
found  it  necessary  to  wear.  They  were 
in  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  security  for 
life,  property,  personal  liberty,  and  free¬ 
dom  of  opinion,  the  last,  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  at  least,  being  assured  to  them 
partly  through  the  action  of  the  home 
Government,  which  had  imposed  restric¬ 
tions  upon  New  England  theocracy. 
Numbers  of  them  remained  loyal  to  the 
end,  and  suffered  exile  in  the  royal 
cause,  though  the  royal  commanders  did 
everything  that  could  be  done  by  their 
blunders  to  estrange  support.  The 
country  was  flourishing,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  restrictions  on  trade,  which  were 
the  worst  grievance,  though  they  were 
simply  the  blindness  of  the  age.  Parlia¬ 
ment  had  repealed  the  Stamp-tax  ;  there 
was  no  reason  to  despair  of  its  repealing 
the  Tea-tax  ;  a  large  party,  including 
by  far  the  most  powerful  statesman,  was 
on  the  colonial  side.  The  Tea-tax  was 
paltry  in  amount.  In  the  mean  time 
colonial  commerce  received  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Imperial  Beet.  It  had,  after 
the  establishment  of  Independence,  to 
pay  blackmail  to  the  Algerines.  When 
Hampden  resisted  the  payment  of  ship- 
money — which  he  did,  by  the  way,  in  a 
court  of  law — he  was  combating  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  found  an  arbitrary  taxation  a 
reactionary  government  which,  as  he 
and  his  friends  believed,  would  have  not 
only  extinguikhed  the  civil  liberties  but 
quenched  the  spiritual  life  of  the  nation. 
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Nobody  can  suppose  that  Grenville 
aimed  at  anything  worse  than  to  make 
the  colonies  contribute  to  the  expense 
of  imperial  armaments.  The  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  colonies  in  the  Im¬ 
perial  Parliament  was  an  idea  which 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  British 
statesmen  were  unwilling  to  entertain, 
though  the  enemies  of  peace  in  the 
colonies  were.  Mr.  Hosmer  vindicates 
Hutchinson,  who,  though  a  Royalist, 
appears  to  have  been  not  only  well-in¬ 
tentioned,  but  a  colonial  patriot  in  his 
way,  and  especially  acquits  him  of  blame 
in  the  matter  of  the  famous  letters,  leav¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  a  dark  shade  of 
doubtfulness  on  the  conduct  of  his  op¬ 
ponents.  By  appointing  such  a  man  at 
such  a  time  the  British  Government 
showed  that  its  designs  were  not  malig¬ 
nant,  while  by  allowing  its  soldiers  to  be 
brought  to  trial  and  actually  branded  on 
the  hand  for  firing  on  a  mob  which  at¬ 
tacked  them  with  sticks  and  stones,  it 
proved  that  it  was  not  disposed  to  tram¬ 
ple  on  the  laws  or  riot  in  blood.  The 
testimony  of  Mr.  Hosmer,  which  is 
supported  by  the  writer  of  another  of 
these  volumes,  to  the  discipline  and  for¬ 
bearance  of  the  British  soldiers  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  comes  opportunely  at  a  moment 
when  unscrupulous  faction  and  malig¬ 
nant  ambition  are  traducing  the  record 
of  the  British  army  as  well  as  that  of 
British  statesmanship  and  that  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Hosmer  seems  to  think  that  the 
American  revolution  was  necessary  in 
order  to  arrest  the  course  of  political  re¬ 
action  in  England.  We  find  difficulty 
in  tracing  any  such  effect,  though  it  is 
true  that  the  event  has  been  too  much 
viewed  in  its  aspect  as  the  revolt  of  a 
dependency,  and  too  little  in  its  aspect 
as  a  civil  war.  One  consequence  of  it 
certainly  has  been  a  French  and  Catho¬ 
lic  Canada.  Mr.  Hosmer,  whose  tone  is 
to  us  most  refreshing,  would  like,  if  we 
do  not  misinterpret  him,  to  see  the  polit¬ 
ical  union  of  the  race  restored  by  a  Pan- 
Anglo-Saxonic  Confederation.  We  can¬ 
not  share  that  dream,  but  moral  reunion, 
were  it  not  for  the  Irishry,  might  come 
to-morrow.  It  is  something,  at  ail 
events,  to  have  found  an  American,  and 
a  patriotic  American,  refusing  to  glorify 
the  revolutionary  intrigue*  which  com¬ 
bined  with  royal  folly  to  break,  in  a 


paltry  quarrel,  the  grand  and  beneficent 
unity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

Of  the  Southern  and  slave-owning 
revolutionist  the  best  specimen  is  Patrick 
Henry.  Not  that  he  actually  belonged 
to  that  high-spirited,  hot-headed,  spend¬ 
thrift,  horse-racing,  cock-fighting,  gam¬ 
bling,  duelling,  and  domineering  slave- 
ocracy  of  Virginia  which  furnished  many 
of  the  leading  patriots.  As  a  lawyer  of 
humble  origin  he  stood  midway  between 
the  F.F.V. ’s  (First  Families  of  Virginia) 
and  the  “  mean  whites.”  He  had  failed 
in  shopkeeping  before  he  took  to  law. 
His  able  and  industrious  biographer. 
Professor  Coit  Tyler,  takes  pains  to  res¬ 
cue  him  both  from  the  imputation  of  il¬ 
literacy  and  from  that  of  having  kept  a 
tavern.  He  only,  it  seems,  while  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  legal  profession,  helped 
his  father  to  tend  the  bar.  But  he  was 
the  offspring  of  a  community  to  which 
the  slaveocracy  gave  its  tone  ;  and  he 
was  himself,  though  an  occasional  de- 
claimer  against  slavery,  through  life  an 
owner,  and  not  only  an  owner,  but  a 
buyer  and  seller,  of  slaves.  He  seems, 
in  fact,  to  have  been  rather  a  notably 
sharp  hand  at  bargaining  for  human 
chattels.  In  that  school  his  notions  of 
liberty  were  formed.  His  political  edu¬ 
cation  was  received,  as  his  biographer 
tells  us,  by  means  of 

communings  in  the  tavern  porch  or  on  the 
shady  side  of  the  country  store,  [with]  an  oc¬ 
casional  clergyman,  pedagogue,  or  legislator, 
small  planters  and  small  traders,  sportsmen, 
loafers,  slaves  and  the  drivers  of  slaves,  and, 
more  than  all.  those  bucolic  Solons  of  Old  Vir¬ 
ginia,  the  good-humored,  illiterate,  thriftless 
Caucasian  consumers  of  tobacco  and  whiskey, 
who  cordially  consented  that  all  the  bard  work 
of  the  world  should  be  done  by  the  children  of 
Ham.  During  all  that  time  in  his  life,  as  we 
now  look  back  upon  it  (says  his  biographer), 
he  has  for  us  the  aspect  of  some  lawless,  un¬ 
kempt  genius,  in  untoward  circumstances, 
groping  in  the  dark,  not  without  wild  joy, 
toward  his  unconceivable  true  vocation  ;  .  .  . 
withal  borne  along,  for  many  days  together, 
by  the  mysterious  undercurrents  of  his  nature 
into  that  realm  of  reverie  where  the  soul  feeds 
on  immortal  fruit  and  communes  with  unseen 
associates,  the  body  meanwhile  being  left  to 
the  semblance  of  idleness. 

It  not  this  something  like  a  philo¬ 
sophical  description,  tinctured  with 
poetry,  of  the  loafer  ?  Henry  made  his 
first  notable. appearance  in  the  Virginia 
Clergy  case,  as  the  defender  of  what  his 
biographer  is  constrained  to  brand  as 
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barefaced  iniquity— iniquity  upon  which 
George  the  Third  had  put  a  tyrannical 
veto.  Nor  were  the  appeals  to  malig* 
nant  and  dishonest  passion  by  which  he 
gained  his  cause  required  or  justified  by 
professional  duty.  In  the  dispute  with 
the  British  Government,  Henry,  like 
Samuel  Adams,  meant  mischief  from  the 
beginning  ;  he  may  even  claim  to  be  the 
first  who  gave  his  voice  openly  for  civil 
war  ;  and  in  his  case,  as  in  that  of  Sam¬ 
uel  Adams,  the  government  stands  ac¬ 
quitted  by  the  impossibility  of  satisfying 
the  Implacable.  He  showed  his  im¬ 
placability  in  a  notable  way  by  fiercely 
rejecting  the  conciliatory  scheme  of  John 
Galloway,  who  proposed  in  Congress  that 
the  American  colonies  should  be  confed¬ 
erated  and  have  a  federal  parliament  of 
their  own,  with  a  governor-general  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Crown  ;  a  plan  which 
would  have  given  them  all  that  the  most 
advanced  of  constitutional  patriots  pre¬ 
tended  to  desire.  John  Galloway  was  a 
man  of  mark.  John  Adams  mentions 
him  among  the  “  sensible  and  learned 
but  cold  ”  speakers  in  Congress,  while 
he  numbers  Henry  among  the  “  ora¬ 
tors  and  the  rejection  of  Galloway’s 
scheme*  by  the  vote  of  a  single  state  was 
a  signal  triumph  of  oratory  over  cold 
“  sense.”  As  to  Henry’s  power  as  an 
orator  of  firing  the  Southern  heart  there 
can  be  no  doubt  ;  but  gunpowder  is 
easily  Bred.  Some  of  these  gentlemen, 
moreover,  were  not  unwilling  to  apply 

*  "  Could  the  plan  have  been  adopted,**  says 
Professor  Tyler,  **  the  disruption  of  the  British 
Empire  would  certainly  have  been  aveited  for 
that  epoch,  and,  as  an  act  of  violence  and  un¬ 
kindness,  would  perhaps  have  been  averted 
forever  ;  while  the  thirteen  En{;lish  colonies 
would  have  remained  English  colonies  without 
ceasing  to  be  free.**  To  bar  false  inferences, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  remark  that  between  this 
scheme  of  Home  Rule  and  the  proposal  of  a 
statutory  parliament  for  Ireland  there  are  vital 
points  of  difference.  In  the  first  place,  Gallo- 
way*s  plan  would  have  involved  no  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  polity  of  Great  Britain  ;  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  place,  the  Crown  in  those  days  would  have 
been  a  real,  not  merely  a  nominal,  link  ;  in 
the  third  place,  the  American  colonies  were 
three  thousand  miles  off  ;  and  in  the  fourth 
place,  their  inhabitants  were  for  the  most  part 
attached  to  the  mother-country,  and,  instead 
of  wishing  to  '*  break  the  last  link,**  were  very 
anxious  to  retain  the  connection.  After  all,  no 
one  can  tell  how  the  two  Parliaments  would 
have  acted  together,  A  call  from  Great  Britain 
for  supplies  for  a  European  war  would  have 
put  a  severe  strain  on  their  harmony. 


the  sponge  of  revolution  to  their  debts. 
The  ’’tremendous  speech”  in  which 
Henry  ejaculates  ”  Give  me  liberty  or 
give  me  death,”  we  believe,  is  still  read 
in  all  American  schools.  But  the  good 
taste  of  his  biographer  must  have  winced 
in  giving  us  the  following  account  of  its 
delivery  by  a  devotee  who  was  present 

When  he  [Henry]  said,  **  Is  life  so  dear,  or 
peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price 
of  chains  and  slavery  ?**  he  stood  in  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  a  condemned  ealley'  slave,  loaded  with 
fetters,  awaiting  his  doom.  His  form  was 
bowed  ;  his  wrists  were  crossed  ;  his  manacles 
were  almost  visible  as  he  stood  like  an  embodi¬ 
ment  of  helplessness  and  agony.  After  a  sol¬ 
emn  pause,  he  raised  his  eyes  and  chained 
hands  toward  heaven,  and  prayed,  in  words 
and  tones  which  thfilled  every  heart,  **  Forbid 
it.  Almighty  God  !**  He  then  turned  toward 
the  timid  loyalists  of  the  house,  who  were 
quaking  with  terror  at  the  idea  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  participating  in  proceedings  which 
would  be  visited  with  the  penalties  of  treason 
by  the  British  Crown  ;  and  be  slowly  bent  his 
form  yet  nearer  to  the  earth,  and  said,  “  I 
know  not  what  course  others  may  take,**  and 
he  accompanied  the  words  with  his  hands  still 
crossed,  while  he  seemed  to  be  weighed  down 
with  additional  chains.  The  man  appeared 
transformed  into  an  oppressed,  heart-broken, 
and  hopeless  felon.  After  remaining  in  this 
posture  of  humiliation  long  enough  to  impress 
the  imagination  with  the  condition  of  the  colony 
under  the  iron  heel  of  military  despotism,  he 
arose  proudly,  and  exclaimed,  “  But  as  for 
me** — and  the  words  hissed  through  his 
clenched  teeth,  while  bis  body  was  thrown 
back,  and  every  muscle  and  tendon  was 
strained  against  the  fetters  which  bound  him, 
and,  with  his  countenance  distorted  by  agony 
and  rage,  he  looked  for  a  moment  like  Laocufin 
in  a  death-struggle  with  coiling  serpents  ;  then 
the  loud,  clear,  triumphant  notes,  “  Give  me 
liberty,**  electrified  the  assembly.  .  .  .  After  a 
momentary  pause,  only  long  enough  to  permit 
the  echo  of  the  word  *'  liberty**  to  cease,  he  let 
his  left  hand  fall  powerless  to  his  side,  and 
clenched  his  right  hand  firmly,  as  if  holding  a 
dagger  with  the  point  aimed  at  his  breast.  He 
sto(^  like  a  Roman  senator  defying  Cssar, 
while  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  Cato  of  Utica 
flashed  from  every  feature  ;  and  he  closed  the 
grand  appeal  with  the  solemn  words,  "  or  give 
me  death  !*’  which  sounded  with  the  awful 
cadence  of  a  hero*s  dirge,  fearless  of  death,  and 
victorious  in  death  ;  and  be  suited  the  action 
to  the  word  by  a  blow  upon  the  left  breast  with 
the  right  hand,  which  seemed  to  drive  the  dag¬ 
ger  to  the  patriot*s  heart. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  think  that  such 
stage-play  as  this  had  a  material  effect 
in  bringing  on  a  bloody  revolution  and 
rending  asunder  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
When  political  science  or  reason  in  any 
shape  rules  the  world,  the  orations  of 
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Patrick  Henry  will  be  no  more  read  in 
schools.  His  sublime  ecstasy  of  aspira* 
tion  after  liberty  or  death  l^ing  over, 
“  Cato"  went  out  to  bargain  with  Scae- 
vola  or  Brutus  in  the  tavern-porch  for  a 
slave.  One  of  the  Southern  States  held 
out  as  a  reward  to  volunteers  in  the 
cause  of  freedom  so  many  head  of  cattle 
and  one  healthy  negro.  It  is  an  aston¬ 
ishing  instance  of  the  hardening  force  of 
habit  that  these  men  should  have  been 
able  to  rant  against  slavery  without  feel¬ 
ing  the  sting  of  the  word,  that  they 
should  have  inscribed  on  their  capitol 
Su  semper  Tyrannis  without  suspecting 
that  the  greatest  of  tyrants  were  them¬ 
selves.  Brutus,  it  is  true,  owned  slaves, 
and  in  his  way  he  was  probably  a  genu¬ 
ine  lover  of  freedom  ;  but  he  did  not 
live  in  the  days  of  Wilberforce.  The 
triumph  of  George  the  Third  and  Lord 
North,  or  even  of  worse  rulers  than 
George  the  Third  and  Lord  North, 
would  have  been  preferable  to  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  tyrannicides  who  were  des¬ 
tined  to  found  the  slave  power. 

The  life  of  Washington  in  this  series 
has  not  yet  appeared.  But  one  of  the 
writers  truly  says  that  he  was  the  indis¬ 
pensable  man  without  whom,  in  that  war, 
America  could  not  have  won.  Not  only 
was  Washington  indispensable,  Howe 
with  his  lethargy  and  Burgoyne  with  his 
blunders  were  equally  indispensable  ;  the 
wooden  Hessians  were  indispensable  ; 
French  aid,  as  Washington  in  accents  of 
despair  proclaimed,  was  indispensable  ; 
and  French  aid  would  have  profited  lit¬ 
tle  if  there  had  not  been  a  party  in  the 
British  Parliament  which  insisted  on 
peace  ;  for  Rodney  would  have  swept 
the  fleet  of  France  from  the  sea,  and  her 
army  could  not  have  maintained  itself 
in  America  alone.  Washington  held  to¬ 
gether,  as  no  other  man  could,  an  army 
which  had  been  reduced  to  a  scarecrow 
by  the  ebb  of  rhetorical  enthusiasm  and 
the  hollowness  of  the  cause.  He  quelled 
the  mutiny  which  ingratitude  to  the  army 
springing  from  the  same  sources  had 
brought  on,  and  which  unquelled  would 
have  been  ruin.  Afterward  his  ascend¬ 
ency  saved  the  ill-cemented  republic  from 
being  torn  in  pieces  by  faction  and  riv¬ 
alry.  He  saved  her  from  throwing  her¬ 
self  at  the  feet  of  revolutionary  France, 
and  settled  her  foreign  policy  on  a  foot¬ 
ing  of  wisdom — that  is,  on  a  footing 


thoroughly  American.  He  alone  could 
have  borne  the  strain  laid  on  the  gov¬ 
ernment  by  Jay’s  treaty.  That  his  figure 
has  been  seen  through  a  halo,  and  that 
he  had  more  infirmities  of  temper  than 
we  wot  of,  as  Mr.  MacMaster,  the  author 
of  the  valuable  History  of  the  American 
People^  tells  us,  may  be  true  ;  though, 
at  the  most  trying  moments,  when  he 
has  to  contend  for  himself  and  his 
starved  and  unclad  soldiers  with  jobbery 
as  well  as  with  neglect,  his  despatches 
are  perfectly  calm.  To  praise  him  for 
not  having  played  Napoleon  is  absurd  ; 
he  was  not  tempted  in  that  way  ;  but  he 
may  be  almost  called  a  Heaven-sent 
man.  The  rupture  having  once  taken 
place,  it  was  clearly  desirable  that  the 
colonies  should  win  their  independence, 
and  there  should  be  no  protraction  or 
renewal  of  the  fatal  struggle.  For  this 
result  we  are  indebted  to  Washington. 
A  writer  in  this  series  seems  to  think 
that,  after  all  that  has  been  said,  there 
is  something  in  the  character  of  Wash¬ 
ington  which  eludes  analysis.  Is  the 
mysterious  element  anything  more  than 
the  decided  strain  of  a  British  officer 
which  Washington  had  contracted  from 
his  military  associations  ?  A  simpler 
character,  we  should  say,  does  not  offer 
itself  to  the  inspection  of  history. 

Franklin’s  life  also  is  wanting  in  this 
series.  Like  Priestley,  he  represents  po¬ 
litical  liberalism  as  connected  with 
scientific  progress.  Eripuit  coelo  fulmen 
sceptrumque  tyrannis.  We  remember  see¬ 
ing  a  statuette  of  him  with  that  inscrip¬ 
tion  placed  at  a  public  dinner  immedi¬ 
ately  in  face  of  the  British  ambassador. 
Franklin  also  represents  the  antagonism 
of  a  highly  economical  and  matter-of- 
fact  philosophy  of  life  to  aspirations  after 
imperial  grandeur  and  all  the  fancies  of 
the  past.  He  does  not,  as  we  know, 
represent  either  New  England  orthodoxy 
or  Puritan  morality.  Through  him,  if 
at  all,  the  peculiar  spirit  of  Voltaire 
found  its  way  into  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution.  He  was  not  any  more  than  Vol¬ 
taire  by  nature  a  revolutionist.  Of  all 
the  men  on  the  scene,  he  was  the  best 
fitted  to  play  the  part  of  a  mediator,  had 
he  only  been  put  to  that  use.  In  the 
luckless  affair  of  the  letters  he  showed 
lack  of  a  gentleman’s  sense  of  honor, 
while  Wedderburn  showed  his  low-bred 
ruffianism  and  the  Lords  of  the  Council 
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their  insolent  folly — all  at  fearful  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  race. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  whose  Federalist 
has  acquired  enhanced  interest  for  British 
politicians  since  it  has  been  proposed  to 
throw  the  British  constitution  into  the 
smelting-pot  and  bring  it  out  a  federa¬ 
tion,  claims  the  foremost  place  among 
American  statesmen.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  progress  of  American  statesman¬ 
ship  since  the  divorce  from  England  has 
reversed  the  boast  of  Augustus,  who  said 
that  he  had  found  Rome  of  brick  and 
made  it  of  marble.  This  is  a  hostile 
judgment,  but  it  is  true  that  the  repub¬ 
lic  has  had  no  second  Hamilton.  In 
truth,  the  conditions  under  which  he 
was  produced  have  ceased  to  exist ;  for 
he  belongs  to  the  brief  period  in  which, 
as  necessity  sternly  called  for  the  right 
man,  it  was  possible  to  rise  to  power 
without  being  a  demagogue.  He  be¬ 
longed  neither  to  the  ex-Puritan  nor  to 
the  slave-owning  element  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  but  alighted  upon  the  scene  from  a 
different  sphere,  being  a  British  subject 
bred  in  Jamaica.  There  is  something 
especially  attractive  in  the  character  of 
the  man.  How  he  came  by  his  high 
breeding  is  rather  a  mystery  ;  but  he 
certainly  was  a  thorough  gentleman.  He 
showed  it  in  the  case  of  Andr6  ;  he 
showed  it  in  protecting  loyalists  against 
the  outrages  of  the  patriot  mob  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolution  ;  he  showed 
it  when  the  struggle  was  over,  in  oppos¬ 
ing  himself  to  the  cruel  and  ignoble  ven¬ 
geance  which  was  poured  out  by  the 
victors  upon  the  beads  of  the  vanquished, 
and  which  went  the  length  of  proscrib¬ 
ing  loyalist  women  ;  he  showed  it  in  the 
tragic  affair  in  which  he,  too  early  for 
his  country,  met  his  end.  In  joining 
the  revolutionary  standard  he  seems  to 
have  followed  fortune  which  beckoned 
his  youthful  ambition  to  that  side  :  his 
first  leanings  were  royalist.  There  is  a 
doubt  about  the  year  of  his  birth,  but, 
on  any  hypothesis,  his  precocity  must 
have  been  extraordinary.  He  can  have 
been  little  more  than  a  stripling  when,  as 
Washington's  aide-de-camp,  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  important  and  delicate  missions 
as  well  as  in  writing  despatches  which, 
allowing  that  the  substance  is  Wash¬ 
ington's,  show  marvellous  judgment 
and  maturity  of  style.  As  a  soldier  he 
distinguished  himself,  and  it  seems  that. 


had  he  pursued  that  career,  he  might 
have  risen  high.  As  a  member  of  Wash¬ 
ington's  staff  he  would  have  to  take  part 
in  a  struggle,  not  only  against  the  ene¬ 
my,  but  against  anarchy  in  all  depart¬ 
ments,  and  his  natural  leaning  in  favor 
of  authority  must  have  been  intensified 
by  his  experience.  The  war  left  behind 
it  as  its  consequence  a  political,  finan¬ 
cial,  and  moral  chaos,  which  again  went 
far  to  justify  those  who  had  shrunk  from 
revolution. 

The  distinguishing  qualities  of  those  com¬ 
munities  [the  thirteen  colonies],  and  of  the 
central  government  as  well  (says  Mr.  Lodge), 
were  at  that  moment  faction,  jealousy,  and  dis¬ 
cord,  infirmity  of  purpose,  feebleness  in  action, 
unblushing  dishonesty  in  finance,  black  ingrati¬ 
tude  toward  the  army,  and  the  rapid  acquisition 
of  an  ever-growing  contempt  on  the  part  of 
the  rest  of  mankind. 

It  was  the  genius  of  Hamilton  mainly 
that  out  of  this  confusion  brought  order, 
solvency,  and  something  like  public 
morality.  By  the  genius  of  Hamilton 
mainly  it  was  determined  that  the  United 
States,  instead  of  being  a  loose  league 
of  states,  with  separate  sovereignties, 
should  be  a  nation,  though  with  a  fed¬ 
eral  structure,  and  should  have  a  strong 
central  government.  An  unbridled  de¬ 
mocracy  was  the  object  of  his  profound 
mistrust.  His  avowed  preference  was 
for  the  British  constitution,  nor  did  he 
even  regard  with  intense  abhorrence  the 
corruption  by  which  in  the  British  Par¬ 
liament  of  those  days  a  king's  govern¬ 
ment  was  sustained.  He  would  himself 
have  been  a  model  minister  under  a  con¬ 
stitutional  monarchy  and  have  moved  in 
a  court  with  perfect  ease  and  grace.  But 
he  saw  that  monarchy  in  the  New  World 
and  on  the  morrow  of  a  revolution  was 
unattainable,  and  he  acquiesced  in  a  re¬ 
public  ;  nor  is  there  anything  whatever 
in  his  subsequent  course  to  justify  the 
suspicion  which  Jefferson  always  enter¬ 
tained  or  affected  to  entertain  that 
Hamilton  was  trying  to  set  up  a  king. 
There  was  no  king  possible  but  Wash¬ 
ington,  of  whose  loyalty  to  the  republic 
there  could  be  no  doubt.  The  republic, 
however,  had  it  been  fashioned  by 
Hamilton’s  hand,  would  have  been  as 
little  democratic  as  possible.  He  would 
have  had  a  president  and  senators  hold¬ 
ing  office,  not  for  a  short  term,  but  dur¬ 
ing  life  or  good  behavior  ;  and  he  would 
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have  had  them  elected  by  a  class  quali¬ 
fied  by  the  possession  of  a  certain 
amount  of  real  property.  He  would  also 
have  assii^ned  the  appointment  of  all  the 
state  governors  to  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  and  have  given  each 
governor  a  veto  on  all  state  legislation. 
Very  different  from  this  was  the  model 
adopted.  But  Hamilton  wasted  no  time 
in  whining  over  the  rejection  of  his  ideal. 
He  accepted  the  constitution  as  it  was, 
and  did  his  best  to  give  it  the  ply  which 
he  desired,  by  practical  interpretation, 
for  which,  while  the  clay  was  still  moist 
from  the  potter's  hand,  there  was  much 
room.  The  great  ability  as  a  jurist,  and 
power  of  arguing  questions  of  legal 
principle,  which  he  combined  with  his 
legislative  and  administrative  faculties, 
here  served  him  and  the  republic  in  good 
stead.  Various  causes  have  since  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  triumph  of  nationality 
over  State  right.  It  has  been  promoted 
by  railways  and  telegraphs,  by  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  commercial  enterprises  and 
connections,  as  well  as  by  the  action  of 
political  parties  embracing  the  whole 
Union,  and  by  the  patriotic  devotion  to 
a  common  country  which  was  evoked  by 
the  struggle  against  secession.  Still, 
Alexander  Hamilton  is  with  justice  re¬ 
garded  as  the  founder  of  the  American 
nation.  Nationality,  with  order  and 
strong  government,  was  his  guiding  idea. 
In  his  reorganization  of  the  finances,  his 
restoration  of  the  national  credit,  and  his 
exposition  of  his  financial  measures,  he 
showed  transcendent  ability  and  a  won¬ 
derful  insight  into  true  principles  ;  and 
his  policy  in  this  department  was  virtu¬ 
ally  connected  with  his  general  design  of 
insuring  the  unity  and  raising  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  nation.  If  he  was  not  free 
from  protectionist  tendencies,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  world  was  protec¬ 
tionist  in  those  days  :  the  light  of  Adam 
Smith  had  but  just  dawned,  and  had 
scarcely  illuminated  the  minds  of  any 
statesman  except  those  of  Shelburne  and 
the  younger  Pitt.  When  he  decided  in 
favor  of  moderate  protection,  neither  he 
nor  any  one  else  had  been  taught  by  ex¬ 
perience  how  hard  it  is  to  preserve  mod¬ 
eration  in  protection,  and  how  the  infant 
industry  when  it  has  been  fostered  into 
manhood,  instead  of  gratefully  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  favor  which  it  has  enjoyed,  and 
readily  resigning  the  privilege  which  is 


no  longer  needed,  takes  you  by  the  throat 
with  its  strong  political  grasp  and  extorts 
a  continuance  or  perhaps  an  increased 
measure  of  protection  for  the  future. 
Hamilton  completed  his  services  by  sus¬ 
taining,  perhaps  more  than  sustaining, 
Washington  in  the  sound  foreign  policy 
which  was  embodied  in  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  neutrality,  and  in  facing  at  the 
President’s  side  thestonn  of  Gallomania 
which  was  raised  by  the  Jay  treaty. 

Tossed  on  stormy  waters  and  assailed 
by  bitter  enemies,  with  Jefferson  at  their 
head,  infamously  attacked  not  only  in 
his  public  character  but  in  his  personal 
honor,  Hamilton  more  than  once  went 
astray.  He  went  astray  in  instigating 
Jay  to  resort  to  a  constitutional  coup 
d'etat  for  the  purpose  of  averting  a  party 
defeat  in  New  York  ;  in  writing  articles 
for  the  press  against  a  colleague  in  the 
cabinet,  though  the  colleague  was 
treacherous  and  had  really  begun  the 
game ;  and  in  penning  his  pamphlet 
against  John  Adams,  though  the  pam¬ 
phlet  would  never  have  seen  the  light  had 
it  not  been  stolen  and  published  by 
Aaron  Burr.  But  there  are  few  more 
spotless  records,  as  there  certainly  have 
been  few  careers  more  beneficent,  than 
that  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  His  biog¬ 
rapher  is  probably  right  in  holding  that 
even  his  death,  in  a  miserable  duel  with 
a  scoundrel,  was  a  sacrifice  to  public 
duty,  since  he  felt  that  refusal  to  obey 
what  was  the  code  of  honor  in  those  days 
would  have  impaired  his  influence  and 
his  usefulness. 

The  work  of  Hamilton’s  genius,  a  na¬ 
tion  with  a  strong  government,  would 
have  been  in  great  danger  of  sharing  the 
fall  of  the  Federal  party,  had  not  the 
chief  justiceship  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  with  it  the  interpretation  of  the  con¬ 
stitution,  remained  in  the  supremely  able 
hands  of  the  federalist,  John  Marshall 
— the  “  revolutionary  and  patriarchal  ” 
John  Marshall,  his  biographer  calls  him  ; 
and  the  combination  of  epithets  is  curi- 
ouslv  characteristic  of  a  country  the  high¬ 
est  antiquity  of  which  goes  no  further 
back  than  the  Revolution  of  1775-83. 
Whatever  is  either  exalting  or  moderat¬ 
ing  in  the  influence  of  a  great  national 
history  America  lost  by  her  rupture  with 
the  past.  Marshall  preserved  and  ex¬ 
tended  Hamilton’s  work  by  developing 
through  his  decisions  the  “  implied 
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powers”  of  the  constitution.  His  biog¬ 
rapher  admits  that  in  many  of  the  causes 
before  him,  that  of  the  constitutionality 
of  the  United  States  Bank,  for  instance, 
he  might  have  given  opposite  decisions 
had  he  been  so  minded,  and  that  as  mat¬ 
ter  of  pure  law  these  opposite  decisions 
would  have  been  just  as  good  as  those 
which  he  did  give.  Naturally  the  Jeffer¬ 
sonians  decried  as  loudly  as  the  Hamil¬ 
tonians  applauded  him.  On  the  great 
issues  the  Supreme  Court,  as  we  have 
said  before,  leans  to  the  principles  of 
the  party  by  which  the  judges  were  ap¬ 
pointed.  Under  Marshall  it  leaned  in 
its  decisions  to  federalism,  under  Taney 
to  slavery.  Without  political  motives  it 
could  hardly  have  decided  that  the  Legal 
Tender  Currency  Act,  which  forced  a 
creditor  to  receive  payment  in  paper  so 
depreciated  that  he  lost  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  debt,  was  not  a  breach  of  the  article 
of  the  constitution  forbidding  any  legis¬ 
lation  which  would  impair  the  faith  of 
contracts.  Our  own  Privy  Council, 
though  not  influenced  by  party,  has  been 
influenced  by  political  considerations. 
In  its  ecclesiastical  judgments  it  has 
leaned  visibly  to  the  side  of  comprehen¬ 
sion  ;  in  its  judgments  on  questions  be¬ 
tween  the  central  government  and  the 
provinces  of  Canada  it  has  leaned  to  the 
side  of  provincial  right,  desiring  no 
doubt  that  the  provinces  should  have 
reason  to  remain  satisfied  with  confed¬ 
eration.  A  Supreme  Court,  constituted 
so  as  to  command  as  far  as  possible  the 
confidence  of  all  the  parties  to  a  con¬ 
federation,  is  the  indispensable  keystone 
of  the  federal  arch.  Of  this  the  authors 
of  that  strange  legislative  improvisation, 
the  Irish  Government  Bill,  appear  to 
have  had  an  inkling  ;  but  the  best  they 
could  do  was  to  assign  the  power  of  de¬ 
ciding  constitutional  questions  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  the  British 
Privy  Council — that  is,  to  one  of  the 
parties  in  the  suit.  The  American  Su¬ 
preme  Court  represents,  and,  with  the 
inevitable  qualification  which  has  been 
mentioned,  impartially,  represents,  the 
entire  confederation. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  as  his  biographer 
tells  us,  was  rather  on  the  edge  of 
Virginian  slaveocracy  than  within  the 
charmed  circle.  He  was,  however, 
opulent,  and  by  the  time  when  he  went 
forth  as  the  chief  apostle  of  human  lib¬ 


erty  and  equality  had  by  his  thrift  in¬ 
creased  the  number  of  his  slaves  from 
thirty  to  fifty.  Cultivated  and  scholarly, 
he  was  able  to  frame  the  plan  for  a  uni¬ 
versity,  and,  unlike  the  common  dema¬ 
gogue,  to  offer  up  knowledge  and  intel-* 
ligence,  as  well  as  conscience  and  self- 
respect,  on  the  altar  of  the  democrat¬ 
ic  idol.  To  Alexander  Hamilton’s 
Ormuzd,  Jefferson  played  Ahriman. 
Democracy  in  its  loosest  and  most  un¬ 
bridled  form  was  his  'religion,  at  all 
events  till  he  held  power.  ”  Monoc¬ 
racy,”  perhaps  the  secret  ideal  of  his 
great  rival,  was  the  object  of  his  fanati¬ 
cal  hatred  and  ever-haunting  suspicion. 
In  theory  he  was  an  anarchist,  and  his 
utterances  on  this  subject  severely  try 
the  patience  of  a  biographer  who  would 
fain  be  sympathetic.  He  was  fond  of 
saying  that  we  could  not  find  angels  to 
govern,  but  he  assumed  that  we  could 
find  angels  to  be  governed  or  to  govern 
themselves.  If  he  had  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  a  government  without  a  press  and 
a  press  without  a  government,  he  said 
that  he  should  at  once  choose  the  latter. 
In  New  York,  under  the  reign  of  Tam¬ 
many,  with  Barnard  and  Cardozo  for 
judges,  he  might  almost  have  enjoyed 
the  realization  of  his  ideal.  Of  three 
states  of  society,  that  of  the  Indians 
without  any  government,  that  with  a 
democratic  government,  and  that  with  a 
government  other  than  democratic,  he 
was  not  sure  that  he  did  not  prefer  the 
first.  Shays’s  rebellion,  which  on  other 
extreme  democrats  acted  as  a  warning, 
drew  from  him  the  remark  that  a  rebel¬ 
lion  now  and  then  was  a  good  thing,  and 
that  republican  rulers  ought  not  to  dis¬ 
courage  them  too  much.  ”  God  for¬ 
bid,”  he  ejaculates,  ”  that  we  should 
ever  be  twenty  years  without  a  rebellion  ! 
What  signify  a  few  lives  lost  in  a  century 
or  two  ?  The  tree  of  liberty  must  be 
refreshed  from  time  to  time  with  the 
blood  of  patriots  and  tyrants.”  Again 
it  must  be  said  that  George  the  Third 
and  Lord  North  are  not  answerable  be¬ 
fore  the  tribunal  of  history  for  not  hav¬ 
ing  fulfilled  such  an  ideal  as  an  ultra- 
democratic  government  with  a  rebellion 
once  in  every  twenty  years.  Whether 
Jefferson  was  a  French  revolutionist 
from  the  beginning,  or  was  made  one  by 
bis  sojourn  in  France,  is  a  question  on 
which  his  biographers  differ.  He  was  cer- 
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tainlf  a  Rouaseauist  from  the  beginning 
in  his  belief  that  agriculture  was  the  only 
moral  or  healthy  pursuit,  and  that  the 
mechanical  arts  and  commerce  were  cor* 
ruptors  of  society.  Rousseauism  seems 
strange  in  a  Virginian  slave-owner,  but 
Rousseau  himself  squinted  toward  slav¬ 
ery,  and  in  the  essentially  Rousseauist 
tale,  Paul  and  Virginia,  the  lovely  chil¬ 
dren  of  nature  are  supported  by  the  la¬ 
bor  of  two  old  slaves.  What  is  certain 
is  that  Jefferson  became  a  French  revo¬ 
lutionist  of  the  most  genuine  breed.  It 
was  after  'the  September  massacres,  of 
all  the  Jacobin  atrocities  perhaps  the 
roost ‘hideous,  that  he  wrote  that  “  the 
struggle  was  necessary,  though  in  it  many 
guilty  persons  fell  without  the  forms  of 
trial,  and  with  them  some  innocent." 
“  These,"  he  adds,  I  deplore  as  much 
as  anybody,  and  shall  deplore  some  of 
them  to  the  day  of  my  death.  But  I  de¬ 
plore  them  as  I  should  have  done  had 
they  fallen  in  battle.  It  was  necessary 
to  use  the  arm  of  the  people,  a  machine 
not  so  blind  as  balls  and  bombs,  but 
blind  to  a  certain  degree.  .  .  .  My  own 
affections  have  been  deeply  wounded  by 
some  of  the  martyrs  to  this  cause  ;  but 
rather  than  it  should  have  failed  I  would 
have  seen  half  the  earth  desolated  ;  were 
there  but  an  Adam  and  Eve  left  in  every 
country  and  left  free,  it  would  be  better 
than  it  is  now.”  We  see  here  in  full 
perfection  the  Jacobin  belief  that  every¬ 
body  could  be  made  happy,  and  not  only 
happy  but  virtuous,  by  butchering  kings 
and  aristocrats,  without  the  trouble  of 
self-improvement.  The  admirers  of 
Jefferson  must  rejoice  that  the  scene  of 
his  beneficence  was  not  Paris  ;  had  it 
been,  he  might  have  played  a  part  in  the 
September  massacres,  though  the  part 
which  he  would  have  played  would  have 
been  that  of  a  contriver  rather  than  an 
actor.  He  somewhat  resembled  Robes¬ 
pierre  in  his  feline  nature,  his  malignant 
egotism,  and  his  intense  suspiciousness, 
as  well  as  in  his  bloody-minded,  yet  pos¬ 
sibly  sincere,  philanthropy  ;  though,  un¬ 
like  Maximilian,  he  could  ride.  In  his 
nnion  of  visionary  speculation  on  poli¬ 
tics  with  practical  astuteness  as  a  politi¬ 
cian  and  capacity  for  intrigue,  Jefferson 
reminds  us  of  Siey^  Whether  he  was 
entirely  sincere  in  his  religion  of  anarchy 
or  not,  he  very  distinctly  saw  the  great 
fact  that,  beyond  the  leaders  of  worth 


and  intelligence  with  whom  he  found  it 
not  easy  to  cope,  there  lay  what  he  and 
other  demagogues  are  pleased  to  call  the 
people— that  is,  the  masses  ;  in  other 
words,  the  people  minus  its  leading  in¬ 
telligence — and  that  to  this  force,  by 
playing  on  popular  jealousy  of  intellect 
and  social  grade,  he  might  hopefully 
appeal.  Thus  he  became  the  founder 
and  the  highly  successful  leader  of  the 
democratic  party  ;  not  its  stump-orator, 
for  he  had  not  the  gift  of  speech,  but  its 
oracle,  its  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend. 
No  man  ever  understood  party  manage¬ 
ment  more  thoroughly  or  knew  better 
when  to  loosen  and  when  to  tighten  the 
rein  ;  how  to  take  advantage  of  passion 
and  at  the  same  time  to  shun  frenzy,  and 
come  out  wiser  and  more  trusted  than 
ever  when  the  tornado  was  over.  He 
also  saw  the  value  of  a  suborned  press. 
At  Monticello  he  was  a  Virginian  gen¬ 
tleman  and  a  scholar,  always,  however, 
in  his  letters  affecting  the  Cincinnatus  ; 
but  before  his  public  he  condescended 
to  the  extreme  of  demagogic  simplicity. 
When  he  was  inaugurated  as  president, 
instead  of  riding  in  state  to  the  capitol, 
he  hitched  his  horse  to  the  fence,  and 
he  received  a  British  envoy  dressed  in 
an  old  coat  and  pantaloons,  with  slip- 
pirs  down  at  the  heel.  He  succeeded 
thoroughly  in  making  himself  a  pmpular 
idol.  "  No  personal  influence  of  a  civ¬ 
ilian,"  says  his  biographer,  "  not  nour¬ 
ished  in  any  degree  by  successful  war, 
has  ever  been  so  great  and  so  permanent 
over  our  people."  In  what  respect  his 
influence  has  been  useful  we  would 
rather  leave  it  to  the  biographer  to  say. 
A  "  humanitarianism"  which  is  ready  to 
butcher  all  mankind  but  a  single  pair  in 
order  to  carry  out  a  theory  seems  a  ques¬ 
tionable  substitute  even  for  common 
Christianity.  Jefferson  was  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  religious  equality  in  Virginia, 
and  as  president  he  did  a  very  good 
thing  in  purchasing  Louisiana,  though 
the  act  was  a  breach  of  the  constitution, 
and  had  it  been  done  by  Hamilton  would 
have  drawn  from  Jefferson  shrieks  of 
"monocracy”  and  "consolidation." 
In  the  Kentucky  resolutions  he  pro¬ 
claimed  the  fatal  doctrine  of  nullifica¬ 
tion,  and  pulled  the  trigger  of  civil  war. 
His  notions  of  finance  and  economy,  if 
they  were  anything  more  than  factious 
contradictions  of  Hamilton’s  views,  were 
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absurd,  and  in  that  department  he  did 
all  the  mischief  in  his  power.  He  be* 
haved  as  ill  to  Hamilton  as  he  could  and 
as  ill  to  Washington  as  he  dared-  Over 
the  Ana"  admiring  biography  can  only 
draw  a  decent  veil. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  impress 
of  Jefferson’s  mind  remains  indelibly 
stamped  on  the  Declaration  of  Inde* 
pendence.  No  other  theorist  has  been 
so  fortunate  in  having  his  fancies  in¬ 
delibly  carved  on  public  marble-  "  We 
hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that 
all  men  are  created  equal  ;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
inalienable  rights  ;  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi¬ 
ness  ;  that  to  secure  these  rights  govern¬ 
ments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriv¬ 
ing  their  just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed  ;  that  whenever  any 
form  of  government  becomes  destructive 
of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  institute 
new  government,  laying  its  foundation 
on  such  principles  and  organizing  its 
powers  in  such  form  as|to  them  shall  seem 
most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  hap¬ 
piness.”  So  wrote  the  owner  of  fifty 
slaves,  whom  he  never  emancipated,  or, 
we  believe,  showed  any  practical  inclina¬ 
tion  to  emancipate  ;  while,  if  he  framed 
a  project  of  abolition,  it  was  allowed  to 
drop  so  easily  that  it  can  be  regarded  as 
little  more  than  an  ostensible  tribute  to 
consistency.  "  Nothing,"  said  Calhoun 
a  generation  afterward,  "  can  be  more 
unfounded  and  false  than  the  prevalent 
opinion  that  all  men  are  bom  free  and 
equal  ;  it  rests  upon  the  assumption  of 
a  fact  which  is  contrary  to  universal  ob¬ 
servation."  Jefferson,  as  is  well  known, 
had  framed  a  clause  denouncing  in  the 
most  truculent  language  George  the 
Third  as  the  author  of  slavery  and  the 
slave  trade.  But  this  was  “  disapproved 
by  some  Southern  gentlemen."  The 
issue  was  a  constitution  which  recognized 
slavery,  under  a  shuffling  alias,  perpetu¬ 
ated  the  slave  trade  for  twenty  years, 
with  an  indefinite  prospect  of  further  ex¬ 
tension,  and  embodied  a  fugitive  slave 
law.  The  colonial  legislation  restricting 
the  importation  of  slaves,  in  disallowing 
which  Jefferson  accuses  the  King  of 
prostituting  his  negative,  was,  as  Jeffer¬ 
son  well  knew,  not  moral  in  its  object, 
but  commercial.  If  it  was  moral,  why 


was  it  not  renewed  when  the  colonists 
were  their  own  masters  ?  We  do  not 
wish  to  press  the  charge  of  hypocrisy  too 
far  ;  it  is  true  that  emancipation  was 
difficult,  but  it  is  also  'true  that  there 
were  difficulties  in  the  path  of  the  min¬ 
isters  of  George  the  Third.  The  pre¬ 
posterous  violence  and  the  manifest  in¬ 
sincerity  of  the  suppressed  clause  are 
enough  to  create  suspicion  as  to  the 
spirit  in  which  the  whole  document  was 
framed.  In  fact,  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence  is  not  more  scrupulously 
truthful  than  are  the  general  utterances 
of  a  statesman  for  whom  his  biographers 
do  not  venture  to  claim  the  .credit  of 
strict  veracity.  In  its  preamble  it  enum¬ 
erates  as  normal  examples  of  the  King’s 
government  and  justifications  of  insur¬ 
rection  acts  which,  however  unadvised, 
were  really  measures  of  repression,  taken 
after  the  insurrection  had  broken  out. 
No  government  could  allow  its  officers 
to  be  assaulted  and  their  houses  sacked, 
its  loyal  lieges  to  be  tarred  and  feath¬ 
ered,  or  the  property  of  merchants  sail¬ 
ing  under  its  flag  to  be  thrown  by  lawless 
hands  into  the  sea. 

Republican  institutions,  if  they  ex¬ 
clude  hereditary  title,  admit  family  dis¬ 
tinction.  The  Massachusetts  house  of 
Adams  might  with  some  reason  call  itself 
the  first  piolitical  family  in  the  world.  It 
has  given,  in  the  direct  line,  two  presi¬ 
dents  to  the  republic  ;  it  has  produced 
an  ambassador  whose  task  was  hardly 
less  important  and  certainly  not  less  try¬ 
ing  than  that  of  any  president,  and  its 
fertility  appears  not  to  be  exhausted, 
though  the  times  are  not  propitious  to 
its  prominence  so  far  as  active  politics 
are  concerned.  John  Adams,  the  found¬ 
er  of  the  line,  was  a  specimen  of  the 
highest  type  of  politician  formed  by  the 
municipal  life  of  New  England,  and  of  all 
engaged  in  the  revolution,  with  the  pos¬ 
sible  exception  of  Washington,  the  man 
whose  character  we  should  say  does  most 
to  justify  or  redeem  the  movement.  As 
"  Novanglus"  he  is  its  great  apologist, 
and  weak  enough  from  the  constitutional 
point  of  view  his  apology  is.  It  is  sure¬ 
ly  idle  to  contend  that  under  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  monarchy  the  connection  of  a 
dependency  was  with  the  king  alone,  and 
not  with  parliament.  Where  was  the 
sovereign  power  ?  To  whom  did  colonial 
commerce  look  for  protection  ?  Equally 
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idle  does  it  seem  to  contend  that  the 
King  in  dealing  with  the  colonies  acted 
in  his  personal  capacity  only,  not  in  his 
political  capacity  and  as  the  head  of  a 
constitutional  government.  Adams  is 
much  more  rational  when  he  says  that 
the  whole  system  of  colonial  government 
had  been  left  in  a  very  unsettled  and 
equivocal  state.  Powers  had,  in  fact, 
been  legally  retained  by  the  Imperial 
Government  which  it  was  practically 
wrong  and  unsafe  to  exercise.  Hence 
arose  the  quarrel  ;  and  this  is  precisely 
the  relation  which  the  framers  of  the 
Irish  Government  Bill  purpose  deliber¬ 
ately  to  create  between  the  British  Par¬ 
liament  and  Ireland.  At  the  same  time 
John  Adams  was  not  free  from  the  traits 
of  the  conspirator.  He  continued  to  ex¬ 
press  attachment  to  the  connection  with 
Great  Britain  and  grief  at  the  idea  of 
separation  at  a  time  when  it  is  certain 
that  he  had  set  his  heart  on  separation, 
and  had  formed  a  settled  plan  of  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  disclosure  of  his  real 
sentiments  and  designs,  through  the  cap¬ 
ture  and  publication  of  his  secret  cor¬ 
respondence.  scattered  dismay  among 
those  whom  he  had  been  luring  to  the 
brink  of  civil  war  by  his  professions  of 
moderation.  That  there  should  have 
been  a  necessity  for  resorting  to  such 
acts,  we  must  repeat,  proves  that  there 
did  not  exist  among  the  people  in  gen¬ 
eral  a  sense  of  such  oppression  as  alone, 
we  should  say,  can  warrant  any  one  in 
enticing  a  community  into  revolution  and 
civil  war.  It  tends  to  show  that  the 
catastrophe  was  not  inevitable,  but  was 
brought  on  by  the  scheming  activity  of 
a  comparatively  small  group  of  violent 
and  ambitious  men,  combined  perhaps 
with  the  interest  of  traders  galled  by  the 
pestilent  restrictions  on  trade.  We  also 
see  in  Adams’s  diary  the  bacchanalian 
element  of  the  revolution  in  some  force. 
In  the  evening  at  Mr.  Mifflin’s  ”  there 
was  an  elegant  supper  and  we  drank 
sentiments  till  eleven  o’clock.  Lee  and 
Harrison  were  very  high.  Lee  had  dined 
with  Mr.  Dickinson  and  drank  Burgundy 
the  whole  afternoon.”  In  such  coun¬ 
cils  it  was  resolved  that,  to  avenge  a 
paltry  blunder  committed  by  a  particular 
British  minister,  the  grand  and  benefi¬ 
cent  unity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
should  be  dissolved,  perhaps  forever. 
It  would  be  well  if,  when  civil  war  im¬ 


pends,  patriots  could  be  made  to  drink 
water.  The  man  who  burns  like  Camille 
Desmoulins  ”  to  embrace  libertpr,  though 
it  were  on  a  heap  of  corpses,’^  if  he  is 
not  mad  or  desperately  wicked,  is  prob¬ 
ably  drunk.  The  revolution  over,  how¬ 
ever,  John  Adams  stands  in  history  a 
strong,  upright,  and  conscientious  ser¬ 
vant  of  the  State,  rugged  and  gnarled  as 
an  old  oak,  but  not  less  firmly  rooted  in 
his  patriotism  or  less  steadfast  in  resist¬ 
ing  the  adverse  gales,  from  whatever 
quarter  they  might  blow,  whether  from 
that  of  extreme  federalism  and  fond  at¬ 
tachment  to  England,  or  from  that  of 
extreme  democracy  and  the  subserviency 
of  sham  sansculotlism  to  France.  By 
his  defence  of  Preston  and  the  soldiers 
he  had  given  noble  proof  of  his  antipa¬ 
thy  to  mob  violence  as  well  as  of  his 
humanity.  To  the  yoke  of  the  Caucus 
his  neck  was  never  bowed.  Nor,  though 
a  republican,  was  he  a  demagogue,  or 
even  an  extreme  democrat.  He  firmly 
believed,  as  his  biographer  truly  says,  in 
government  by  a  class  duly  qualified  by 
intelligence  and  public  virtue  :  of  all 
aristocracies  the  most  offensive  to  St. 
Just,  who  thought  it  the  height  of  im¬ 
piety  in  any  one  to  pretend  to  intelli¬ 
gence  or  virtue,  but  especially  to  virtue, 
in  presence  of  the  divine  people.  In 
his  suggestion  for  the  regulations  of  the 
president’s  household  Adams  even  shows 
a  tendency  to  surround  republican  au¬ 
thority  with  a  good  deal  of  state.  Ham¬ 
ilton  in  the  present  day  would  be  utterly 
impossible  as  an  American  politician. 
Only  one  degree  less  impossible  would  be 
John  Adams. 

John  Randolph  was  a  genuine  Vir¬ 
ginian  gentleman,  an  authentic  ”  F.F. 
V.”  He  combined  in  the  pro|>er  meas¬ 
ure  aristocratic  prejudices  and  arrogance 
with  a  democracy  which  meant  hatred 
of  all  authority  above  his  own,  and  he 
united  English  tastes  to  French  revolu¬ 
tionary  principles.  He  was  no  doubt, 
like  others  of  the  same  group,  well  read 
in  English  literature,  at  least  of  the 
lighter  kind.  He  had  certainly  read 
Fielding,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  get 
himself  into  a  duel  by  comparing  an  al¬ 
liance  between  the  ”  Puritan’*  Quincy 
Adams  and  the  ”  black-leg”  Clay  to  an 
alliance  of  Blifil  with  Black  George.  It 
seems  that  he  once  made  a  will  emanci¬ 
pating  his  slaves,  but  if  ever  he  dallied 
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with  philanthropy,  the  dalliance  was 
brief.  Thus  he  writes  : — 

There  is  a  meeting-house  in  the  village  built 
by  a  respectable  denomination.  I  never  was 
in  it,  though,  like  myself,  it  is  mouldering 
away.  The  pulpit  of  that  meeting-house  was 
polluted  by  permitting  a  black  African  to 
preach  in  it.  If  I  had  been  there  I  would  have 
taken  the  uncircumcised  dog  by  the  throat,  led 
him  before  a  magistrate,  and  committed  him 
to  jail.  I  told  the  ladies,  they,  sweet  souls, 
who  dressed  their  beds  with  the  whitest  sheets 
and  uncorked  for  him  their  best  wine,  were  not 
far  from  having  negro  children. 

Randolph  had  a  rare  gift  of  vitupera* 
tive  declamation  by  which  he  seems  to 
have  kept  up  a  sort  of  reign  of  terror. 
This,  combined  with  his  social  position, 
enabled  him  to  do  what  he  pleased  and 
treat  the  Senate  like  a  hunting  kennel. 
If  he  ever  had  anything  nearer  akin  to 
statesmanship  in  him,  it  had  been  shat* 
tered  by  his  passions,  which  from  his 
childhood  had  no  doubt  been  uncon* 
trolled.  Giving  utterance  to  everything 
that. came  into  his  head  and  for  hours 
together,  he  sometimes  gave  utterance  to 
a  home  truth. 

Albert  Gallatin  was  a  Genevan  who, 
dissatisfied  with  the  conservatism  of  a 
republic  in  the  politics  of  which  Calvin 
still  made  head  politically  against  Rous¬ 
seau,  came  **  to  drink  in  independence 
in  the  freest  country  in  the  universe.” 
He  may  be  regarded  as  the  first-fruits  of 
the  political  emigration  from  Europe 
which  assumed  large  proportions  after 
1848,  and  while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  has 
given  to  the  republic  such  citizens  as  Carl 
Schurz,  has,  on  the  other  hand,  given 
birth  to  the  anarchism  of  Chicago.  He 


brought  out  here,  of  course,  a  hatred  of 
strong  government  and  a  special  desire 
to  crush  “  aristocracy,”  the  grand  bug¬ 
bear  of  the  extreme  democrat,  with 
whom  social  rather  than  political  equal¬ 
ity  is  usually  the  chief  object  of  desire. 
In  this  way  Gallatin  found  that  he  had 
as  long  a  day’s  work  before  him  in  the 
freest  country  in  the  universe  as  he 
would  have  had  in  Geneva  ;  for  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  there  was  social  inequality,  the 
offspring  of  wealth  which  had  been  made 
by  speculation  and  was  not  always  in  the 
worthiest  hands.  Gallatin  went  out 
upon  the  land,  but  apparently  did  not 
fare  much  better  than  other  Utopians 
who  have  taken  the  same  line.  His 
revolutionary  principles  involved  him 
rather  unfortunately  in  the  Whiskey  in¬ 
surrection,  which,  by  the  way,  gave  birth 
to  boycotting,  full  blown  and  clearly  de¬ 
fined.  But  he  ultimately  became  sober, 
and  distinguished  himself  as  a  not  im¬ 
moderately  factious  or  tricky  leader  of 
the  democratic  party  in  Congress,  a 
strict  financial  economist,  and  an  organ¬ 
izer  of  the  T reasury  Department.  There 
being  no  ”  Genevan  vote”  to  command 
the  homage  of  politicians,  Gallatin’s 
foreign  origin  was  sometimes  cast  in  his 
teeth. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Lives  of  Gouv- 
erneur  Morris  and  Fisher  Ames  are  to 
be  included  in  the  series.  They  would 
be  at  least  as  well  worth  having  as  Lives 
of  Randolph  and  Gallatin. 

The  volumes  which  we  have  noticed 
chiefly  relate  to  the  period  of  the  ”  Fa¬ 
thers  we  propose  hereafter  to  notice 
those  volumes  which  comprise  the  period 
of  the  sons. — Nineteenth  Century. 


MR.  NORMAN  LOCKYER’S  METEORITE  THEORY. 
BY  S.  LAING. 


What  is  the  universe  made  of  ?  Such 
is  the  question  which  has  been  asked  in 
many  ages  and  countries  by  earnest  men 
looking  up  at  the  starry  vault  of  heaven, 
and  down  into  the  recesses  of  their  own 
minds.  The  latest  reply  of  science  is, 
that  it  is  made  of  shooting  stars.  The 
idea  may  seem  paradoxical  to  those 
whose  only  knowledge  of  shooting  stars 
is  derived  from  an  occasional  glimpse 


on  a  clear  night,  when  they  have  seen 
something  like  a  small  squib  or  rocket 
flash  across  the  sky,  apparently  close  to 
the  earth,  out  of  darkness  into  darkness, 
reminding  them  of  some  human  life, 

“  Qui  file,  qni  file  et  disparait.” 

And  yet  it  is  now  presented  to  us  by  an 
eminent  authority,  Mr.  Norman  Lock- 
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yer,  and  supported  by  a  long  array  of 
serious  scientific  arguments. 

What  do  we  know  as  certain  facts 
with  regard  to  shooting  stars  ? 

1.  They  are  vastly  more  numerous 
than  any  one  has  an  idea  of  who  has  not 
watched  them  continuously  for  many 
nights.  Astronomers  who  have  kept  a 
record  for  many  years  assure  us  that  the 
average  number  seen  by  one  observer  at 
one  place  on  a  clear  moonless  night  is 
fourteen  per  hour,  which  is  shown  by 
calculation  to  be  equivalent  to  twenty 
millions  daily  for  the  whole  earth. 

2.  They  are  not  terrestrial  phenomena 
moving  in  the  lower  atmosphere,  but  ce¬ 
lestial  bodies  moving  in  orbits  and  with 
velocities  comparable  to  those  of  planets 
and  comets.  Their  velocities  are  seldom 
under  ten  miles  a  second  or  over  fifty, 
and  average  about  thirty,  the  velocity 
of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  round  the  sun 
being  eighteen. 

3.  They  are  of  various  composition, 
comprising  both  a  large  majority  of 
smaller  particles  which  are  set  on  hre  by 
the  resistance  of  the  earth’s  atmosphere, 
and  entirely  burned  up  and  resolved  into 
vapor  long  before  they  reach  its  surface  ; 
and  a  few  larger  ones,  known  as  meteors, 
which  are  only  partially  fused  or  glazed 
by  heat,  and  reach  the  earth  in  the  form 
of  stony  masses. 

4.  They  are  not  uniformly  distributed 
through  space,  but  collect  in  meteoric 
swarms  or  streams,  two  at  least  of  which 
revolve  round  the  sun  in  closed  rings 
which  are  intersected  by  the  earth’s  or¬ 
bit,  causing  the  magnificent  displays  of 
shooting  stars  which  are  seen  in  August 
and  November. 

5.  They  are  connected  with  comets,  it 
having  been  demonstrated  by  Schiapa¬ 
relli  that  the  orbit  of  the  comet  of  1866 
is  identical  with  that  of  the  August 
swarm  of  meteors  known  as  the  Perseids, 
and  connections  between  comets  and 
meteor  streams  have  been  found  in  at 
least  three  other  cases.  The  fact  is  gen¬ 
erally  believed  that  comets  are  nothing 
but  a  condensation  of  meteorites  ren¬ 
dered  incandescent  by  the  heat  generated 
by  their  mutual  collision  when  brought 
into  close  proximity. 

6.  Their  composition  as  inferred  from 
that  of  the  larger  meteors  which  reach 
the  earth,  is  identical  or  nearly  so  with 
that  of  matter  brought  up  from  great 


depths  by  volcanic  eruptions.  In  each 
case  they  consist  of  two  classes  :  one, 
composed  mainly  of  native  iron  alloyed 
with  nickel,  the  other  of  stony  matter 
consisting  mainly  of  compounds  of  sili¬ 
con  and  magnesium.  Most  meteorites 
consist  of  compounds  of  the  two  classes, 
in  which  the  stony  parts  seem  to  have 
broken  into  fragments  by  violent  colli¬ 
sion,  and  become  embedded  in  iron 
which  has  been  fused  by  heat  into  a 
plastic  or  pasty  condition. 

At  this  point  our  positive  knowledge 
of  meteorites  from  direct  observation 
ceases,  and  we  have  to  be  guided  by  the 
spectroscope  in  further  researches.  This 
marvellous  instruin.ent  enables  us  by 
analyzing  the  light  transmitted  to  us  by 
all  luminous  objects  however  composed 
and  however  distant,  to  ascertain  their 
composition  as  accurately  as  if  portions 
of  them  had  been  brought  down  to  earth 
and  could  be  analyzed  in  our  labora¬ 
tories.  We  can  tell  whether  they  are 
gaseous,  liquid,  or  solid  ;  whether  they 
shine  by  intrinsic  or  reflected  light ;  and 
by  comparing  the  lines  in  their  spectra 
with  those  of  known  terrestrial  elements, 
whether  they  contain  those  elements,  or 
are  made  up  of  matter  in  a  state  un¬ 
known  to  us.  The  first  result  of  spec¬ 
troscopic  discoveries  was  to  establish 
the  fact  that  the  sun,  stars,  nebulae, 
comets,  and  meteorites,  all  show  such  an 
identity  in  their  spectra  with  some  one 
or  more  of  those  of  terrestrial  elements, 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  composition 
of  matter  is  uniform  throughout  the  uni¬ 
verse. 

Further  experiments,  of  which  Mr. 
Norman  Lockyer’s  paper  read  to  the 
Royal  Society  affords  the  latest  and  most 
complete  summary,  carry  this  knowledge 
further.  They  show  that  spectra  are 
not  fixed  and  invariable,  but  change  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  conditions  of  heat,  pres¬ 
sure  and  otherwise,  affecting  the  bodies 
from  which  the  spectra  are  given  out. 
Thus  the  spectrum  of  a  comet  in  perihe¬ 
lion,  when  its  component  parts  are 
crowded  together  and  intensely  heated 
by  the  sun,  is  very  different  from  that 
of  the  same  comet  when  it  is  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  sun,  either  in  advanc¬ 
ing  toward  it  or  receding  from  it.  Thus 
the  spectrum  of  the  great  comet  of  1882 
when  nearest  the  sun  exhibited  many  of 
the  lines  obtained  in  the  laboratory  from 
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the  vapors  of  sodium,  iron,  and  magne¬ 
sium  at  the  temperature  of  the  Bunsen 
burner.  As  it  receded  the  lines  grad- 
ualljr  died  out  until  a  very  few  were  left ; 
and  in  the  comet  of  1886-7,  when  last 
seen,  all  had  died  out  except  one  line  of 
magnesium.  Thus  carbon  also,  which 
is  such  an  important  ingredient  in  or¬ 
ganic  life,  appears  and  disappears  in 
cometary  spectra  according  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  pressure  and  temperature. 

What  Mr.  Lockyer  has  done  is  to 
show  that  all  the  varied  spectra  and 
classes  of  spectra,  given  out  by  suns, 
stars,  nebulae,  comets  and  shooting 
stars,  can  be  reproduced  from  actual  me¬ 
teorites  which  have  fallen  to  the  earth  by 
experiments  in  the  laboratory,  with  the 
exception  only  of  those  of  stars  which, 
like  Sirius,  are  glowing  at  a  transcen¬ 
dental  temperature  far  exceeding  that  of 
our  sun,  and  which  cannot  be  approached 
by  the  electric  arc  in  any  form  of  intense 
heat  which  can  be  obtained  in  our  pres¬ 
ent  earth.  Thus  the  “  spectrum  of  the 
sun  can  be  very  fairly  reproduced  (in 
some  parts  almost  line  for  line)  by  tak¬ 
ing  a  composite  photograph  of  the  arc 
8i>ectrum  of  several  stony  meteorites  be¬ 
tween  iron  meteoric  poles.” 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  under¬ 
stand  Mr.  Lockyer’ s  theory  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  Granted  that  the  number  of  me¬ 
teorites  in  space  is  practically  infinite, 
and  that  they  tend  to  coalesce  into 
streams,  their  collisions  supply  an 
equally  unlimited  fund  of  heat  upon 
which  we  can  draw  at  pleasure.  The 
amount  of  heat  xleveloped  by  each  colli¬ 
sion  is  the  transformed  energy  of  the 
mechanical  force.  This  force,  and  con¬ 
sequently  this  heat,  increases  with  the 
square  of  the  velocity.  Thus  if  a  tropi¬ 
cal  hurricane,  moving  at  the  rate  of  100 
miles  an  hour,  uproots  trees  and  levels 
houses,  the  same  mass  of  air  moving 
with  the  mean  meteoric  velocity  of  33^ 
miles  per  second,  would  exert  a  force 
144  million  times  greater.  We  know 
from  the  explosion  of  dynamite  that 
when  a  gas  expands  very  much  quicker 
than  the  air  can  get  out  of  its  way,  the 
effect  is  as  if  the  blow  of  a  tremendous 
steam  hammer  were  inflicted  on  an  un¬ 
yielding  anvil ;  and  we  can  readily  con¬ 
ceive,  therefore,  how  meteorites  are  al¬ 
most  invariably  burned  up  and  dissipat¬ 
ed,  even  in  the  rare  air  of  the  upper  atmo- 
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sphere,  and  how  their  repeated  colli¬ 
sions  in  space  might  generate  any 
required  amount  of  heat. 

Suppose,  therefore,  in  the  beginning 
of  things,  space  filled  by  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  these  little  stony  masses, 
composed  of  the  one,  or  possibly  two  or 
three,  primitive  elements  of  matter,  mov¬ 
ing  in  all  directions,  with  immense 
though  different  velocities,  coalescing 
into  streams  and  colliding,  we  have  a 
basis  out  of  which  suns,  stars,  planets, 
satellites,  nebulae  and  comets  might  be 
formed.  The  looser  aggregations,  giv¬ 
ing  fewer  collisions  and  less  heat,  form 
comets  and  nebulae,  and  the  clash  of  two 
mighty  streams  gives  us  suns  like  Siriis 
in  a  state  of  intense  luminosity  and 
temperature.  As  these  cool  and  contract 
by  radiating  out  their  heat,  they  pass  into 
the  second  stage  of  stars  of  which  cur 
sun  is  one,  still  glowing  with  heat  and 
light,  but  cooled  down  to  a  point  at 
which  the  primitive  elements  can  com¬ 
bine  and  form  secondary  ones,  which 
can  be  detected  by  the  spectroscope, 
and  identified  with  those  with  which  we 
are  familiar  as  chemical  elements  upon 
earth.  As  cooling  proceeds,  they  pass 
from  the  white-hot  into  the  red-hot  stage, 
and  finally,  into  the  cold  and  lifeless 
non-luminous  stage  of  burned  out  suns. 
Not,  however,  necessarily  to  die,  for  in 
the  chances  of  infinite  time  these  dead 
and  invisible  masses  may  collide  to¬ 
gether,  and  at  a  blow  regain  their  youth, 
and  commence  the  cycle  anew  as  suns 
of  the  first  order. 

There  is  grandeur  in  the  idea  which, 
to  a  certain  extent,  reproduces  what  the 
kinetic  theory  of  gases  teaches  as  to  the 
clash  of  innumerable  atoms  darting 
about  in  all  directions,  producing  the 
temperature  and  pressure  of  a  gas  in  a 
confined  space.  Only  here,  instead  of 
atoms — so  small  that  one  of  them  is  of 
the  size  of  a  rifle  bullet,  compared  to 
the  earth — we  have  stony  masses  for 
atoms,  stars  and  nebulae  for  molecules, 
and  instead  of  glass  jars  or  bladders, 
the  whole  universe.  The  question,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  of  what  is  grand  in  a  theory, 
but  of  what  is  true.  Admitting  that  Mr. 
Lockyer  has  made  a  great  step  in  ad¬ 
vance  in  proving,  by  spectroscopic  ex¬ 
periments,  that  matter,  in  all  the  differ¬ 
ent  forms  of  meteorites,  comets,  nebulae, 
stars,  and  planets,  is  one  and  the  same, 
so 
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the  question  still  remains,  which  of  these 
forms  stands  to  the  others  in  the  relation 
of  parent  and  which  of  offspring.  Take 
the  simplest  case,  that  of  comets  and 
meteors,  which  are  undoubtedly  closely 
connected,  did  the  meteors  coalesce  into 
comets,  or  did  the  comets  throw  out  the 
meteors  ?  There  is  evidence  for  the 
latter  in  the  fact  that  comets,  when  near 
the  sun,  do  unquestionably  project 
something  into  space,  which  forms  the 
enormous  tails  always  turned  away  from 
the  sun  as  if  by  some  intense  repulsive 
force  of  an  opposite  electricity.  The 
sun  also  has  been  caught  in  the  act  of 
ejecting  something,  by  an  enormous  up¬ 
ward  rush  or  volcanic  explosion,  with  a 
velocity  sufficient  to  carry  it  be>ond  the 
reach  of  the  sun’s  attraction.  Does  this 
somethit^  consist  of  meteoric  stones  and 
dust,  or  of  matter  which  can  form  such, 
like  those  ejected  at  Krakatoa  by  the 
weaker  eruptive  energy  of  the  earth  ? 

At  this  point  the  inquiry  passes  from 
spectroscopists  to  mathematicians.  The 
old  nebular  theory,  originated  by  Lap¬ 
lace,  is  in  the  main  a  mathematical 
theory,  which  explains  a  number  of  the 
most  important  and  best  ascertained 
facts  of  the  solar  system.  It  shows 
how,  assuming  the  existence  of  a  primi¬ 
tive  cosmic  matter  in  the  gaseous  state, 
its  condensation  in  cooling,  unless  it  were 
always  perfectly  homogeneous  through¬ 
out,  must  necessarily  give  rise  to  whirls 
or  eddies  such  as  we  see  on  flowing 
water  ;  one,  larger,  toward  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  whole  system,  which 
became  the  sun  ;  and  others  which  be¬ 
came  planets  at  various  distances  from 
the  central  sun,  where  partial  condensa¬ 
tion  had  taken  place  in  the  course  of 
contraction,  these  smaller  ones  in  their 
turn  leaving  behind  them  still  smaller 
aggregations,  which  became  satellites. 
This  explains  both  the  motions  of  trans¬ 
lation  of  planets  and  satellites  in  their 
respective  orbits  and  their  motions  of 
rotation  about  their  respective  axes.  It 
also  explains  the  evolution  of  light  and 
heat,  and  their  maintenance  for  immense 
periods  by  the  transformed  energy  of 
mechanical  force  due  to  gravity  during 
their  contraction,  and  their  passage  from 
the  state  of  fiery  gas  through  the  fluid  or 
plastic  state,  undoubtedly  shown  in  the 
case  of  the  earth  by  its  protuberant  form 
at  the  equator,  into  that  of  cold  and  in¬ 


animate  solids  exhibited  by  the  moon, 
which,  being  a  smaller  body,  has  parted 
with  its  heat  sooner.  In  fact,  the  neb¬ 
ular  theory  and  the  law  of  gravity  ex¬ 
plain  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  phenomena 
of  the  solar  system  by  mathematical  cal¬ 
culation.  And  when  we  look  beyond 
the  solar  system,  we  seem  to  see  the 
same  process  going  on,  under  the  same 
uniform  law  of  gravity,  in  stars,  nebu¬ 
lous  stars,  and  nebulae,  and  to  detect, 
so  to  speak,  fresh  solar  systems  formed 
or  forming  throughout  infinite  space. 

The  question  is,  does  Mr.  Lockyer’s 
meteoric  theory  afford  an  equally  good 
explanation  of  these  phenomena  ?  P'irst, 
as  regards  quantity,  is  there  any  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  mass  of  these  little 
wandering  meteors  was  ever  sufficient 
to  form  the  masses  of  the  solar  system, 
and  leave  over  and  above  enough  to 
form  the  existing  supply  of  shooting 
stars  and  meteors  ?  Numerous  as  these 
are,  their  mass  in  the  aggregate,  as  far 
as  we  have  any  ptositive  knowledge, 
seems  to  be  inconsiderable.  The  same 
calculations  which  show  that  the  earth 
meets  with  some  20  millions  daily  shows 
that,  even  in  the  densest  swarms,  they 
are  each  probably  at  a  distance  apart  of 
over  100  miles.  Nor  can  it  well  be 
otherwise  when  we  consider  that  even 
the  November  stream  produces  no  ap¬ 
preciable  rise  in  the  temperature  of  the 
earth’s  atmosphere  ;  that  no  increase  in 
the  force  of  gravity  has  been  detected 
since  observations  began,  by  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  meteoric  matter  falling  on  the 
sun  and  planets;  that*  no  perceptible 
amount  of  such  matter  has  been  found 
in  any  of  the  geological  formations  ;  and 
above  all,  that  no  sensible  retardation 
has  been  observed  in  the  orbits  of  any 
bodies  of  the  solar  system  which  traverse 
these  meteoric  spaces,  even  in  the  case 
of  comets,  unless  in  the  single  and  doubt¬ 
ful  case  of  one  small  comet  (Encke’s), 
which  revolves  in  an  orbit  very  close  to 
the  sun.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 
even  a  large  comet,  in  which,  according 
to  Mr.  Lockyer's  theory,  the  meteors 
roust  have  been  immensely  numerous 
and  closely  congregated,  had  not  mass 
enough  perceptibly  to  affect  the  motions 
of  Jupiter’s  satellites  when  entangled 
among  them.  But  the  crucial  decision 
is  to  be  sought,  not  so  much  in  the 
quantity  of  these  meteoric  masses,  as  in 
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their  quality  or  modes  of  motion.  Is  it 
possible  to  account  for  the  phenomena 
of  the  solar  system  which  are  explained 
by  the  nebular  theory,  by  any  mathe¬ 
matical  result  of  the  aggregations  and 
collisions  of  meteoric  atoms  and  streams 
of  atoms,  darting  about  in  all  directions 
in  space,  and  casually  coalescing  and 
colliding  ?  Or  to  come  to  closer  quar¬ 
ters  with  the  question,  do  the  orbits  and 
velocities  of  such  of  these  meteors  as  are 
known  to  us,  either  in  the  form  of  comets 
or  of  their  associated  meteoric  streams, 
correspond  with  Mr.  Lockyer's  theory, 
or  are  they  such  as  to  force  us  to  con¬ 
clude  that  they  are  the  children  and  not 
the  parents  of  the  larger  masses  ?  This 
question  has  been  admirably  discussed 
in  detail  by  Mr.  Proctor  and  others,  and 
the  result  certainly  seems  at  present  to 
be  unfavorable  to  Mr.  Lockyer's  views. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many,  at  any 
rate,  of  the  comets  and  meteor  streams 
revolve  round  the  sun  according  to  the 
law  of  gravity  in  orbits  which  would  be 
impossible,  either  if  they  had  been  eject¬ 
ed  from  that  body  or  captured  from 
space.  An  orbit  round  the  sun  of  given 
dimensions  implies  an  initial  velocity  of 
given  amount  transverse  to  the  centrip¬ 
etal  force  of  gravity  which  draws  it  di¬ 
rectly  toward  the  sun.  The  only  plau¬ 
sible  explanation  of  the  origin  of  such  a 
transverse  velocity  was  that  of  Schia¬ 
parelli,  who  suggested  that  the  comets 
or  meteors  might  have  come  in  from 
space  and  been  captured  by  the  giant 
planets.  But  mathematical  calculations 
have  clearly  shown  that  this  is  impossi¬ 
ble,  as  the  perturbation  even  of  the 
largest  planet  could  not  have  reduced 
the  velocity  sufficiently,  and  acting,  as 
it  must  have  done,  unequally  on  the  me¬ 
teors  spread  out  over  such  an  enormous 
space,  must  have  broken  up  and  dis¬ 
persed  any  meteoric  aggregation  instead 
of  affecting  its  motion  in  the  mass.  Ex¬ 
plosion  from  the  sun  could  not  have 
given  the  requisite  transverse  velocity, 
and  bodies  so  ejected  must  either  have 
passed  off  into  space  or  fallen  back  on  the 
sun's  surface.  There  remains  only 


Proctor's  theory,  that  they  are  a  sort  of 
Krakatoa  dust  ejected  from  the  planets 
during  their  earlier  sunlike  stages,  when 
they  possessed  a  much  higher  degree 
of  explosive  energy.  This  corresponds 
with  the  necessary  velocities  which  would 
vary  within  wide  limits  according  to 
the  direction  in  which  the  explosion  took 
place,  and  whether  with  or  against  the 
proper  motion  of  the  planet  as  regards 
the  sun.  Thus  the  earth  moves  round 
the  sun  with  a  velocity  of  eighteen  miles 
per  second,  while  an  explosive  velocity 
of  eight  miles  per  second  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  carry  ejected  matter  beyond  its 
sphere  of  attraction  into  that  of  the  sun, 
so  that  the  orbit  of  this  matter  might 
vary  between  that  due  to  a  velocity  of  ten 
and  one  of  twenty-six  miles  per  second. 
But  in  such  cases  the  orbit  would  always 
preserve  fixed  relations  to  that  of  the 
ejecting  planet,  and  the  two  orbits  would 
intersect  at  given  intervals,  which  seems 
to  be  the  case  as  regards  many  of  the 
known  comets  and  meteor  streams,  both 
as  regards  the  earth  and  the  larger 
planets.  These,  however,  are  calcula¬ 
tions  which  can  only  be  made  by  ac¬ 
complished  mathematicians,  and  those 
who  have  only  a  general  acquaintance 
with  science  must  wait  before  finally  de¬ 
ciding  on  Mr.  Lockyer’s  theory,  until  it 
is  seen  whether  such  mathematical 
authorities  do  or  do  not  abandon 
the  old  theories  in  favor  of  the  new 
one. 

In  the  mean  time,  whatever  may  be 
the  ultimate  fate  of  Mr.  Lockyer’s  theory 
as  an  explanation  of  the  cosmos,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  he  has  advanced  the 
boundaries  of  science  by  a  considerable 
step,  by  furnishing  fresh  proofs  of  the 
identity  of  all  matter,  and  important  sug^ 
gestions  toward  the  conclusion  to  which 
we  seem  to  be  tending,  that  the  seventy 
or  more  so-called  ultimate  elements  of 
chemistry  are  in  effect  merely  secondary 
elements,  formed  out  of  a  few,  possibly 
one  primary  element,  by  combinations 
only  possible  under  conditions  which 
exist  elsewhere,  but  cannot  be  realized 
on  our  earth.  — Contemporary  Review. 
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The  Duke  of  Romagna  (1499-1504). 

BY  CHARLES  YRIARTE. 

(Continued from  our  last.) 


The  marriage  which  Caesar  had  con¬ 
tracted  at  Blois,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  King  of  France,  on  the  nth  of  May, 
1499,  was  the  pledge  of  an  alliance  which 
had  important  consequences  for  the  Holy 
See  and  the  Most  Christian  King.  It 
was  the  prelude  to  the  second  descent  of 
the  French  into  Italy  and  the  conquest 
of  Romagna  by  the  son  of  the  Pope. 
From  this  time  forward  the  Cardinal  of 
Valencia  exists  no  longer — he  has  made 
way  for  the  Duke  of  Romagna. 

The  Borgia  family  was  the  ruin  of  all 
that  came  in  contact  with  it.  The  new 
Duchess  of  Valentinois,  Charlotte  d'Al- 
bret,  daughter  of  Alain  d’Albret,  Count 
of  Dreux  and  Duke  of  Guienne,  the  sis¬ 
ter  of  Jean  d’Albret,  who  had  become 
King  of  Navarre  by  his  marriage  with 
Catherine  of  Foix,  was  to  be  sacrificed 
without  mercy,  almost  as  she  left  the 
church.  Her  father,  Alain,  had  shown 
some  repugnance  to  the  marriage.  He 
knew  well  that  the  King  of  Naples  had 
previously  rejected  the  proposals  of  the 
Holy  See,  declaring  that  he  would  never 
marry  his  daughter  to  *'  a  priest,  son  of 
a  priest,*'  and  he  felt  the  same  scruples 
as  that  monarch  had  entertained.  He 
had  insisted  on  seeing  and  touching  the 
original  document  in  which  the  Papal 
decision  was  given  on  the  question  of 
the  secularization  of  the  Cardinal  of 
Valencia.  Even  when  he  had  satisfied 
himself  on  this  point.  King  Alain  had 
shown  unyielding  obstinacy  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  dowry,  and  insisted  on  an 
endless  succession  of  guarantees.  He 
finally  yielded,  however,  to  the  personal 
representations  of  the  King  of  France 
and  of  Anne  of  Brittany,  whose  own  in¬ 
terests  were  at  stake  ;  for  should  Caesar’s 
marriage  not  take  place,  and  the  Pope 
consequently  refuse  the  dispensation 
necessary  for  her  own  marriage  with 
Louis  XII.,  she  would  be  no  Ibnger  the 


queen  of  France,  but  only  the  king's 
mistress. 

Caesar  arrived  in  France,  and  Char¬ 
lotte,  “  the  fairest  maiden  in  the  king¬ 
dom,"  met  him  for  the  first  time  at 
Chinoh,  in  April,  1499.  On  the  nth  of 
May  following  he  led  her  to  the  altar  at 
Blois,  and  a  few  months  afterward  he 
took  an  eternal  farewell  of  her.  The 
young  princess  had  a  moment  of  happi¬ 
ness  in  the  arms  of  the  man  of  whom  the 
historian  Gregorovius  could  say,  "  like 
Tiberius  in  the  days  of  old,  he  was  the 
handsomest  roan  of  his  time."  Her  il¬ 
lusion  only  lasted  a  short  while,  but  there 
remained  to  her  a  living  memorial  of 
those  happy  days.  In  the  spring  of  1500 
she  brought  into  the  world  a  daughter, 
Loyse,  who  never  knew  her  father.  The 
Duchess  of  Valentinois  left  the  brilliant 
court  of  France  where  she  had  been 
brought  up,  and  lived  the  life  of  a  re¬ 
cluse  with  Joan  of  France,  the  repudi¬ 
ated  queen  :  it  was  in  the  palace  of 
Bourges — a  palace  resembling  a  cloister 
— that  she  heard  in  succession  of  the 
triumphs  of  the  Duke  of  Romagna,  of 
his  captivity,  his  escape,  and  his  death. 
She  died  like  a  saint  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five.  Her  daughter,  Loyse 
Borgia,  married,  in  1517,  Louis  II.  de 
la  Tremoille,  Vicomte  de  Thouars,  and 
Prince  de  Talmont,  called  "  the  knight 
without  reproach,”  at  his  castle  of  La 
Motte-Feuilly,  and  after  his  death  mar¬ 
ried  again  a  member  of  the  Bourbon- 
Busset  family.  Some  traces  of  her  fu¬ 
ture  career  can  be  found  in  the  history 
of  the  time  ;  and  while  turning  over  the 
correspondence  of  the  house  of  Este,  in 
the  archives  of  Modena  and  Mantua,  we 
have  found  letters  in  which  she  sends 
greetings  to  her  aunts,  Lucrezia  Borgia, 
Duchess  of  Ferrara,  and  Isabella  of 
Este,  Marchioness  of  Mantua. 

In  the  autumn  of  1499  Caesar  Borgia, 
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without  caring  for  the  new  ties  he  had 
formed,  or  once  looking  back,  threw 
himself  into  a  fresh  enterprise,  and 
crossed  the  Alps  with  the  French  army. 
The  treaty,  signed  by  the  Vatican  and 
the  Court  of  France,  stipulated  for  a  re¬ 
ciprocity  of  military  services  between 
the  two  Powers.  If  the  Holy  See,  of 
which  Cxsar  was  the  direct  representa¬ 
tive  in  the  ranks  of  the  P'rench  army, 
assisted  Louis  XII.  to  retake  the  Milan¬ 
ese  territory,  and  shut  its  eyes  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  King  of  France  with 
regard  to  the  Neapolitan  kingdom,  then 
Louis  XIL,  in  return,  was  to  supply  the 
Pope  with  the  means  of  reducing  to  sub¬ 
jection  the  lords  of  the  cities  of  Romagna 
who  had  gained  their  liberty. 

The  Duke  of  Valentinois  had  but  a 
small  part  to  play  in  the  Milanese  cam¬ 
paign.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  Louis  XIL 
had  more  need  of  the  neutrality  of  the 
Holy  See  than  of  its  active  support. 
Besides,  the  king  did  not  himself  take 
part  in  the  campaign,  the  conduct  of 
which  was  intrusted  to  his  generals, 
D'Aubigny,  Ligny,  and  Trivulzio,  but 
contented  himself  with  awaiting  the  re¬ 
sult  at  Lyons.  The  French  entered 
Milan  on  the  6th  of  September,  1499  ; 
Louis  reached  it  on  the  6th  of  October. 
Baldassar  Castiglione,  the  celebrated 
author  of  the  "  Cortigiano,”  who  had 
come  to  Milan  with  his  master,  the 
Marquis  of  Mantua,  to  assist  at  the  re¬ 
ception  of  the  king,  shows  us  the  Duke 
of  Valentinois  displaying  at  the  mon¬ 
arch’s  side  that  ostentation  and  luxury 
which  had  once  already  given  offence  to 
the  French  nobility  on  the  occasion  of 
his  entry  into  Chinon.  Lodovico,  “  il 
Moro.”  having  once  been  driven  out  of 
his  dukedom  of  Milan,  and  possession 
taken  of  it,  the  king  was  anxious  to  re¬ 
turn  to  his  kingdom,  but  Caesar  insisted 
on  the  execution  of  the  treaty  before  his 
departure,  and  declared  his  purpose  in 
distinct  terms,  though  he  concealed  his 
schemes  of  conquest  under  the  cloak  of 
a  simple  reduction  of  the  barons  of 
Romagna  to  dependence  on  the  Holy 
See.  The  King  of  France,  who  cared 
little  for  the  fate  of  the  lordships  of  the 
Adriatic,  loyally  fulfilled  his  engage¬ 
ments,  and  gave  the  Duke  of  Valentinois 
three  companies  of  lances  under  one  of 
his  most  skilful  captains,  Yves  d’All^gre, 
and  four  thousand  mercenaries — Swiss, 
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Gascons,  and  Burgundians,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Bailiff  of  Dijon.  With 
the  Pontifical  troops  and  the  levies  raised 
for  the  occasion,  these  auxiliary  forces 
made  up  an  army  of  16,000  men  ready 
to  commence  operations  in  Romagna. 

Alexander  VI.  on  his  side  had  not  been 
inactive.  He  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
previous  invasion  of  Italy  by  Charles 
VIII.  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  Roman 
barons,  whose  feudal  fortresses  overawed 
Latium  and  held  the  whole  of  the  Roman 
Campagna  in  subjection,  and  whose 
officers  and  dependents,  with  whole 
armies  at  their  orders,  held  the  Vatican 
in  check.  The  second  expedition  of  the 
French  into  the  Milanese  territory  now 
allowed  him  to  complete  his  work.  By 
craft,  violence,  or  treachery,  Alexander 
had  succeeded  in  drawing  the  wealthiest 
barons  to  Rome  :  these  he  had  ruined, 
banished,  or  put  out  of  the  way  by  mur¬ 
der  or  imprisonment,  while,  to  cover  his 
acts  of  spoliation  with  a  show  of  legal¬ 
ity,  he  had  procured  a  decree  of  the 
Apostolic  Chamber  confiscating  the  pos¬ 
sessions  of  the  Colonna,  the  Orsini,  the 
Gaetani,  the  Savelli,  and  the  Magenza 
families,  as  rebels  against  the  Holy  See. 
Carrying  dissimulation  and  falsehood  to 
the  extreme,  Lucrezia  Borgia  had  be¬ 
come  the  purchaser  of  the  greater  part 
of  these  possessions  in  a  public  auction, 
of  which  she  never  paid  the  expenses. 
Her  little  son,  Rodriguez,  though  only 
two  years  old,  already  bore  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Sermoneta  (which  still  belongs 
to  the  head  of  the  Gaetani  f.amily),  and 
had  received  twenty-two  cities  as  an  ap¬ 
panage  to  the  title.  Gioffre,  Sancha, 
and  the  other  children  of  the  Pope  had 
shared  these  spoils  among  them  ;  and  a 
mysterious  personage,  hardly  out  of  his 
cradle  yet,  Giovanni  Borgia,  the  Pope’s 
son  by  his  new  mistress,  Giulia  Farnese 
(acknowledged  at  a  later  period  by  the 
Pontiff,  but  at  first  registered  as  the  son 
of  Caesar,  received  out  of  this  grand 
measure  of  spoliation  thirty-six  towns, 
taken  indifferently  from  the  possessions 
of  the  different  barons. 

Such  was  the  work  which  Caesar  found 
completed  on  his  return  from  France 
and  from  the  short  Milan  campaign, 
when,  on  the  i8th  of  November,  1499, 
he  came  secretly  to  the  Vatican  to  re¬ 
ceive  his  father’s  final  instructions  before 
undertaking  his  own  expedition  against 
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the  barons  of  Romagna.  Continuing 
the  same  policy  and  the  same  fiction  of 
judicial  action — it  was  one  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  Alexander  VI.  to  cover  his 
most  monstrous  acts  with  a  cloak  of  le¬ 
gality — the  Pope,  before  formally  com¬ 
mitting  the  direction  of  the  military  op¬ 
erations  to  his  son,  at  a  special  meeting 
of  the  Consistoiy,  in  the  name  of  his 
apostolic  authority,  declared  the  “  Vic¬ 
ars  of  the  Holy  See”  who  ruled  at 
Rimini,  Faenza,  Imola,  Forli,  Cesena, 
Pesaro,  Camerino,  and  Urbino,  deposed 
from  their  fiefs,  and  passed  a  decree 
charging  them  with  not  having  paid  the 
tribute  due  to  the  Holy  See  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  In  vain  did  these  princes, 
who  had  been  practically  hereditary  for 
more  than  a  century,  and  had  not  sought 
investiture  either  at  the  hands  of  the 
Pope  or  at  those  of  the  Emperor, — in 
vain  did  they,  in  face  of  the  danger 
which  threatened  them,  offer  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  supremacy  of  the  Pontiff  and  to 
pay  the  arrears  of  tribute  ;  Caesar  had 
commission  to  enter  their  states,  and 
either  to  receive  their  voluntary  cession 
or  to  incorporate  them  by  force  in  the 
domain  of  the  Church.  The  army  was 
ready,  and  it  only  remained  to  find  the 
necessary  resources  to  provide  for  its 
pay.  Considering  this  enterprise  as  a 
work  of  piety,  the  Apostolic  Chamber 
borrowed  five  thousand  ducats  of  gold 
for  the  purpose  from  the  municipality 
of  Milan. 

The  general  plan  of  the  young  leader, 
who  was  by  this  means  to  conquer  a 
principality  for  himself,  is  not  at  first 
sight  obvious,  and  historians  have  seen 
ground  for  doubting  whether  there  really 
was  any  one  grand  conception  kept  in 
view  throughout  the  detached  opera¬ 
tions,  undertaken  as  occasion  served, 
which  resulted  in  three  campaigns,  from 
1499  to  150^.  Still,  if  we  follow  care¬ 
fully  Caesar  s  progress  on  the  map  of 
Italy,  bearing  in  mind  the  obstacles  he 
had  to  avoid  (for  in  proportion  as  he 
becomes  more  formidable,  and,  by  ex¬ 
tending  the  limits  of  his  domain,  gives 
some  indication  of  the  goal  at  which  he 
is  aiming,  he  begins  to  arouse  the  suspi¬ 
cions  of  the  neighboring  Powers),  we 
comprehend  how  he  was  **  eating  the 
artichoke  leaf  by  leaf,”  as  he  said  in 
jest,  and  never  acted  at  random,  but  al¬ 
ways  opportunely.  Starting  in  the  be- 
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ginning  of  the  winter  of  1499,  he  at  first 
advanced  rapidly  toward  the  north.  His 
intention  being  to  strike  a  blow  at  the 
neighbors  of  Giovanni  Bentivoglio,  Lord 
of  Bologna,  he  was  careful  to  reassure 
that  potentate  as  to  any  fears  he  might 
have  on  his  own  account,  reserving  to 
himself  the  liberty  of  turning  on  him  at 
a  later  period.  He  then  took  energetic 
measures  against  Imola  and  Forli,  and 
turning  back  from  thence,  made  his  way, 
sword  in  hand,  to  the  very  heart  of  Italy, 
adding  town  to  town  and  province  to 
province,  and  dethroning  in  succession 
the  last  Sforza.  the  Malatesta,  the  Man- 
fredi,  and  the  Montefeltre.  Once  master 
of  the  Adriatic  coast  from  Rimini  to  Sini- 
gaglia,  and  in  possession  of  the  Duchy 
of  Urbino,  of  Camerino,  and  Cagli,  he 
assured  his  communication  with  Rome 
through  Spoleto,  of  which  Lucrezia  Bor¬ 
gia  was  regent,  and  pursuing  his  work 
by  way  of  Umbria,  Sienna,  and  Perugia, 
by  Pisa,  which  called  him  in  of  her  own 
accord,  and  by  the  Principality  of  Piom- 
bino,  from  which  he  expelled  the  rulers, 
he  barred  the  approach  to  Rome  to  the 
Tuscans,  and  established  a  strategic  line 
of  communication  between  the  Adriatic 
and  the  Mediterranean.  He  then  formed 
his  united  conquests  into  a  single  state, 
selected  Cesena  as  provisional  capital, 
received  the  investiture  from  his  father, 
and  assumed  the  ducal  crown.  Next 
year  he  threw  aside  the  mask  and  at¬ 
tacked  Bologna,  a  city  of  greater  size 
and  importance  than  Cesena,  and  draw¬ 
ing  closer  the  circle  with  which  he  had 
surrounded  the  Tuscans,  at  last  ventured 
to  threaten  Florence  itself,  until  his  prog¬ 
ress  was  checked  by  nothing  less  than 
a  formal  command  from  the  King  of 
France,  who,  having  let  loose  this  plague 
upon  Italy,  found  it  extremely  difficult 
to  arrest  it  again. 

Was  Caesar  merely  going  straight  be¬ 
fore  him,  led  by  the  insatiable  ambition 
which  lays  hands  upon  all  within  its 
reach,  or  was  he  aiming  at  a  distinct 
end,  at  the  realization  of  a  vast  concep¬ 
tion?  Granting  that  he  had  no  dreams 
of  reconstituting  the  kingdom  of  Central 
Italy  himself,  Florence  at  least  felt  her¬ 
self  threatened.  As  long  ago  as  his  first 
campaign,  when,  after  making  himself 
master  of  Imola  and  Forli,  he  was  still 
besieging  Cesena  preparatory  to  his  entry 
into  Pesaro  and  his  progress  to  Rome  by 
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way  of  Urbino,  the  Florentine  Republic 
had  sent  Sodeiini  on  a  nnission  to  him, 
to  find  out  his  intentions  and  his  terms. 
The  following  year,  with  increased  anx¬ 
iety,  as  she  felt  herself  approached  more 
closely  through  the  taking  of  Arezzo, 
which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Caesar’s  troops,  she  sent  him  Machia- 
velli,  the  most  clear-sighted  of  her  sec¬ 
retaries.  The  spectacle  of  these  two 
champions  face  to  face  is  one  unique  in 
history.  From  the  day  when  he  arrived 
in  the  camp,  Machiavelli,  who  had  rec¬ 
ognized  in  the  Duke  of  Valentinoisa  ter¬ 
rible  adversary,  felt  that  it  was  of  vital 
interest  to  the  Slate  that  he  should  not 
lose  sight  of  him  for  a  moment.  As  a 
point  of  fact,  he  never  left  his  side  up  to 
the  day  when  he  saw  him  hunted  down 
like  a  wild  beast,  vanquished  by  destiny, 
fettered  beyond  all  power  of  doing  harm 
to  any  one. 

Of  course  we  may  refuse  to  accept  the 
verdict  of  the  secretary  of  the  Florentine 
Republic.  Gregorovius,  the  celebrated 
author  of  the  “  History  of  the  City  of 
Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages,”  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  that  it  is  a  reproach  to  the 
memory  of  the  founder  of  political 
science  that  he  made  a  blood-stained 
adventurer  like  Caesar  the  ”  Italian  Mes¬ 
siah” — the  precursor,  in  a  word,  of 
Italian  unity.  Again,  P.  Villari,  in  his 
fine  work  ”  N.  Machiavelli  e  suoi 
tempi,”  8a>s  that  the  Florentine  secre¬ 
tary,  though  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  the 
actual  deeds  of  Valentinois,  made  of  him 
an  imaginary  personage,  to  whom  he  at¬ 
tributed  the  great  ideas  by  which  he  him¬ 
self  was  animated.  Still  we  have  a  right 
to  point  out  that  in  history  purpose  is 
controlled  by  action.  A  great  number 
of  the  heroic  deeds  and  of  the  porten¬ 
tous  decisions  which  have  determined 
the  lofty  destiny  of  empires  have  not 
been  the  consequence  of  long  premedi¬ 
tation  :  they  have  often  been  the  result 
of  the  passions  and  desires  of  mankind, 
or  simply  that  of  the  need  of  action  nat¬ 
ural  to  a  vigorous  mind.  Undoubtedly 
the  immediate  object  of  Alexander  VI. 
was  the  aggrandizement  of  his  children, 
and  the  increase  of  their  territory  ;  he 
cared  only  for  the  power  of  the  Church 
insomuch  as  it  augmented  that  of  his 
own  family,  but  the  deeds  accomplished 
by  father  and  son  contributed  none  the 
less  to  reconstitute  the  temporal  domin¬ 


ion  of  the  Church, — a  work  which,  after 
its  completion  by  Julius  II.,  was  destined 
to  continue  for  more  than  three  cen¬ 
turies,  from  1510  to  i860.  The  ambi¬ 
tious  Cxsar  himself  was  turning  aside 
the  current  for  his  own  particular  ad¬ 
vantage.  When  Julius  II.  assumed  the 
triple  crown,  the  officers  who  held  the 
fortresses  of  Romagna  with  one  accord 
refused  to  give  them  up  to  the  Church, 
considering  them  as  the  lawful  conquest 
and  personal  property  of  their  leader. 
Machiavelli  looked  only  at  the  results  ; 
this  is  the  justihcalion  of  the  opinion 
which  he  expresses  concerning  Valen¬ 
tinois  in  his  book,  ”  11  Principe,”  in  the 
”  Legazione,”  the  “  Descrizione  dei 
fatti  di  Romagna,”  and  the  ”  Decen- 
nale.”  He  was  present  when  these 
things  were  done ;  he  calculated  the 
effect  of  the  events  he  witnessed.  From 
his  observation  of  Caesar  at  work,  he 
noted  the  strength  of  his  will  and  the 
resources  of  his  mind,  his  strategic  tal¬ 
ents,  and  his  administrative  faculty  ;  and 
as  within  certain  limits  the  acts  of  Val¬ 
entinois  tended  toward  a  distinct  goal, 
an  ideal  not  unlike  that  at  which  he  him¬ 
self  aimed,  the  Florentine  secretary  was 
not  the  man  to  be  squeamish  about  ways 
and  means.  What  did  it  matter  to  him 
whose  hand  struck  at  the  despots  of  the 
petty  principalities  of  Italy  ?  What 
cared  he  about  the  personal  ambition  of 
the  man  who,  after  overthrowing  them, 
busied  himself  at  once  with  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  their  states,  gave  them  laws, 
kept  them  under  stern  discipline,  and 
ended  by  winning  the  affections  of  the 
people  ?  Once  the  idea  of  union  was 
accepted,  a  prince  of  more  blameless 
private  life  would  succeed  Caesar,  and 
there  was  always  so  much  progress  made 
toward  the  realization  of  the  great  con¬ 
ception.  The  Sforza  had  fallen  ;  the 
princes  of  the  houses  of  Este  and  Man¬ 
tua  were  not  equal  to  such  a  task  ;  Lo¬ 
renzo  di  Medici  was  no  soldier.  Impa¬ 
tient  to  reach  his  end,  Machiavelli  cast 
his  eyes  around  in  vain  ;  nowhere  could 
he  find  a  personality  capable  of  great 
undertakings.  Caesar  alone,  with  his 
youth  and  daring,  quick  to  seize  an  op¬ 
portunity,  free  from  scruples,  imposing 
by  his  magnificence — Caesar,  who  always 
went  straight  to  the  very  core  of  a  mat¬ 
ter,  a  consummate  soldier,  full  of  high 
purposes  and  lofty  schemes — seemed 
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the  one  man  capable  of  aiming  at  the 
goal  and  attaining  it.  From  that  time 
forward,  the  Secretary  made  him  the  in* 
carnation  of  his  ideal  prince,  removing 
from  his  character  the  hideous  elements 
which  lurked  beneath  the  fair  exterior 
of  the  skilful  diplomate  and  hardy 
soldier. 

Of  these  “  high  purposes”  of  which 
Machiavelli  speaks  we  have  also  other 
proofs,  without  speaking  of  the,  in  a 
manner,  prophetic  declaration  of  the 
)Oung  cardinal  who,  at  twenty,  fixed  his 
eyes  on  the  example  of  the  Roman 
Caesar,  and  took  as  his  motto — ”  cum 
NUMiNE  Ci€SARis  OMEN.”  Some  of  the 
contemporaries  of  the  Duke  of  Valen* 
tinois  have  expressed  themselves  in  dis* 
tinct  terms  regarding  him.  VVe  have 
here  some  real  revelations  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  intentions  which  are  free  from  the 
apris  coup  of  the  judgments  pronounced 
by  later  historians.  Speaking  of  the 
war  which  the  Spaniards  were  carrying 
on  to  prevent  the  Pope  from  extending 
his  dominions  beyond  the  Neapolitan 
frontier.  Signor  Villari  recognizes  the 
fact  that  Alexander  VI.  had  declared  his 
intention  of  making  Italy  ”  all  one 
piece.”  As  for  Caesar,  we  read  in  the 
despatches  of  Collenuccio,  the  ambas¬ 
sador  of  Ferrara,  that  Franceico  Maria, 
Duke  of  Urbino,  had  taken  into  his  ser¬ 
vice  a  secretary  who  had  been  for  some 
time  in  Caesar's  employ,  and  that  this 
person  averred  that  he  had  heard  the 
Duke  of  Romagna  say  that  he  had  ”  de¬ 
liberately  resolved  to  make  himself  King 
of  Italy.”  Here  we  have  it  in  so  many 
words. 

As  regards  Machiavelli,  could  we  col¬ 
lect  in  one  page  all  the  traits  of  charac¬ 
ter  sketched  from  nature,  scattered  here 
and  there  in  his  despatches  to  the  Flor¬ 
entine  Signoria,  we  should  have  a  lit¬ 
erary  portrait  of  Valentinois,  signed  with 
the  name  of  the  most  sagacious  observer 
that  ever  honored  Italian  diplomacy. 
Caesar  had  never  learned  the  art  of  war, 
yet  it  would  be  impossible  to  pass  with 
greater  facility  from  the  Consistory  to 
the  camp  than  he  did.  He  was  no  mere 
warrior.  Brave  and  impetuous  as  he 
was,  he  had  more  serious  woik  in  hand 
than  the  exchanging  of  sword-thrusts. 
He  was  at  once  a  general,  a  strategist, 
and  an  administrator.  Hardly  had  he 
taken  a  town  when  he  made  laws  for  it, 


and  organized  its  administration  ;  the 
breaches  in  its  fortifications  were  re¬ 
paired,  and  its  defence  and  retention 
made  as  safe  as  if  the  conquest  were 
final.  No  sooner  had  Imola,  Forli,  and 
Cesena  fallen  into  his  power,  than  he 
sent  for  Lionardo  da  Vinci  to  provide 
for  a  sufficient  supply  of  water,  to  re¬ 
pair  the  fortresses,  and  to  erect  public 
monuments.  He  founded  Monts  de 
PUtI,  set  up  courts  of  justice,  and  did 
the  work  of  civilization  everywhere. 
The  cities  which  fell  under  his  sway 
never  misunderstood  his  efforts  :  they 
looked  back  on  the  time  of  his  suprem¬ 
acy  with  regret. 

“  This  lord  is  ever  noble  and  magnificent  ; 
when  his  sword  is  in  his  hand,  his  courage  is 
so  great  that  the  most  arduous  undertakings 
seem  easy  to  him  ;  in  the  pursuit  of  glory  or 
advantage  he  shrinks  from  no  toil  or  fatigue. 
He  has  the  goodwill  of  his  soldiers  ;  he  has 
secured  the  best  troops  in  Italy  :  it  is  thus  that 
he  makes  himself  formidable  and  victorious. 
Add  to  this,  that  fortune  is  constantly  favorable 
to  him.  He  is  of  solitary  habits,  and  very  se¬ 
cret  (motto  segreto).  He  controls  himself  with 
prudence  ;  he  possesses  craft,  promptness,  the 
spirit  of  order,  and  good  fortune  ;  he  has  an 
extraordinary  power  of  profiting  by  opportu¬ 
nity  (eran  conoiciiort  delta  oceasione).” 

So  Machiavelli  warned  the  Florentines 
not  to  treat  Caesar  ”  like  the  other 
barons,  but  as  a  new  Power  in  Italy, 
with  whom  they  might  conclude  treaties 
and  alliances,  rather  than  offer  him  an 
appointment  as  condottiere.”  The  pure¬ 
ly  military  element,  which  was  Machia¬ 
velli' s  speciality,  did  not  escape  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Secretary.  Once  he  had 
found  the  right  man,  the  next  requisite 
was  the  proper  tool  to  woik  with— that 
is,  the  army  ;  and  so,  when  he  saw  these 
well-disciplined  battalions,  and  the  per¬ 
fect  order  that  reigned  among  them,  the 
system  of  supplies  secured  by  treaties, 
the  regular  equipment,  and,  above  all, 
the  formidable  artillery,  in  which  de¬ 
partment  Caesar  alone  is  as  strong  as  all 
the  sovereigns  of  Italy  put  together,”  — 
he  Secretary  of  the  Republic  recognized 
in  Caesar  a  born  commander,  for  whom 
he  prophesied  the  most  lofty  career. 

Caesar's  life  was  very  short,  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  his  fortune  followed  each 
other  in  rapid  succession.  In  youth  he 
was  a  murderer,  in  youth  a  conqueror, 
and  in  youth  he  died.  His  period  of 
activity  as  a  general  extended  from  the 
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autumn  of  1499  to  April,  1503,  and  his 
actual  reign  as  Duke  of  Romagna  lasted 
only  two  years.  On  the  26th  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1500,  having  accomplished  the  first 
half  of  his  task,  he  entered  Rome  as  a 
conqueror — on  which  occasion  a  repre¬ 
sentation  was  given  of  the  Triumph  of 
Caesar  with  the  various  episodes  of  the 
life  of  the  Roman  Caesar  shown  in  tab¬ 
leaux  vivanis^  suggested  by  the  painter 
Mantegna.  Eleven  allegorical  cars  start¬ 
ed  from  the  Piazza  Navona,  Borgia  him¬ 
self,  crowned  with  laurel,  representing 
in  his  own  person  the  conqueror  of  the 
world.  Before  his  departure  for  his 
second  campaign,  he  had,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  caused  the  assassination  of 
Lucrezia's  second  huband,  Alfonso  de 
Bisceglie,  to  prepare  for  ther  third  mar¬ 
riage  of  his  sister,  who  was  this  time  to 
become  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  and  thus 
secure  him  an  alliance  which  would  for¬ 
ward  his  projects  as  Duke  of  Romagna. 
On  the  27th  of  September,  1500,  he  left 
Rome  again  to  complete  his  work,  but 
returned  quickly  to  take  part  in  the  war 
which  the  King  of  France  had  carried 
into  the  Neapolitan  kingdom,  when  he 
possessed  himself  of  the  city  of  Capua, 
thus  acquitting  his  obligation  toward  his 
protector,  Louis  XII.  On  the  29lh  of 
November  his  father  changed  his  title  of 
Vicar  of  the  Holy  See  to  that  of  Duke 
of  Romagna. 

The  year  1503  proved  an  eventful  one 
for  him.  No  longer  contented  with  his 
duchy,  he  prepared  to  attack  Bologna 
and  to  threaten  Florence.  The  day  be¬ 
fore  he  set  forth  on  this  great  undertak¬ 
ing,  on  the  5th  of  August,  he  assisted, 
together  with  Alexander  VI.,  at  a  ban¬ 
quet  given  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Car¬ 
dinal  of  Corneto,  at  the  gates  of  Rome. 
On  their  return  both  were  taken  ill  so 
suddenly  that  the  cardinal  was  suspected 
of  having  poisoned  them.  The  old  man 
breathed  his  last  on  the  18th  of  August. 
Caesar,  younger  and  more  vigorous, 
struggled  against  his  malady  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  energy.  He  wrapped  himself, 
as  in  a  cloak,  in  the  still  quivering  car¬ 
case  of  a  newly  disembowelled  mule  to 
overcome  the  shiverings  brought  on  by 
fever,  and  then  was  thrown,  still  cov¬ 
eted  with  blood,  into  a  vessel  of  iced 
water,  to  bring  about  the  reaction  neces¬ 
sary  to  save  his  life.  This  man  of  iron 
seemed  to  prevail  against  nature  herself. 


He  knew  that,  once  his  father  dead  and 
himself  unable  to  move,  all  his  enemies 
would  rush  upon  him  at  once  to  crush 
him.  It  was  the  decisive  moment  of 
his  life.  He  first  sent  his  bravo,  Miche- 
letto,  to  seize  the  pontifical  treasure,  thus 
making  sure  of  a  sum  of  three  hundred 
thousand  ducats,  the  sinews  of  resist¬ 
ance.  The  nine  thousand  men-at-arms 
under  his  orders,  the  one  disciplined 
force  in  the  city,  made. him  master  of 
Rome  ;  the  Sacred  College  set  all  their 
hopes  upon  this  dying  man,  for  he  alone 
possessed  suthcient  authority  to  prevent 
anarchy.  It  is  a  strange  spectacle — the 
representatives  of  all  nations  accredited 
to  the  Holy  See  assembling  at  his  bed¬ 
side  to  negotiate  with  him,  and  Caesar, 
weak  and  helpless  as  he  is,  making  him¬ 
self  responsible  for  the  preservation  of 
order,  while  the  Sacred  College  formed 
itself  into  conclave  to  elect  the  new 
Pope.  In  order  not  to  put  any  pressure 
upon  the  cardinals  by  his  presence,  the 
Duke  of  Valentinois  retired  to  Nepi. 
He  left  Rome,  carried  on  the  shoulders 
of  his  guards,  livid  and  shivering  with 
fever.  Around  his  litter  walked  the 
ambassadors  of  Spain,  France,  and  the 
Empire,  and,  mingled  with  the  troops, 
could  be  seen  his  mother,  Vanozza,  his 
brother,  Squillace,  and  his  sister-in-law, 
Sancha, — all  three  in  danger  of  their  lives 
in  excited  Rome.  One  of  the  Borgias 
had  been  killed,  and  Fabio  Orsini,  de¬ 
scendant  of  one  of  the  Roman  barons 
ruined  by  Alexander  VI.,  had  steeped 
his  hands  in  the  detested  blood,  and 
sworn  to  visit  all  who  bore  that  hated 
name  with  the  same  fate. 

I'hrough  the  intrigues  of  the  Spanish 
cardinals,  the  conclave  appointed  an  old 
man  of  eighty,  favorable  to  Caesar — Pius 
III.,  a  Piccolomini.  Valentinois  raised 
his  head  again.  On  the  3d  of  October 
he  re-entered  Rome,  accompanied  by  the 
same  formidable  escort,  yet  still  weak, 
and  carried  in  a  litter  by  his  guards.  His 
towns. in  Romagna  had  remained  faith¬ 
ful  to  him,  and  he  was  full  of  confidence 
for  the  future.  His  enemies,  the  Orsini, 
had  already  taken  alarm,  and  opened 
negotiations  with  him.  The  Venetian 
Ambassador,  who  came  to  sit  by  his  bed¬ 
side,  found  him  even  boastful  ;  and  he 
writes  to  the  senate,  **  The  Duke  is  not 
in  so  bad  a  position  as  people  think,  and 
his  language  is  full  of  arrogance.”  Yet 
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all  the  woild  felt  that  Alexander  VI.  was 
dead  indeed — that  all  that  constituted 
the  strength  of  Caesar  had  vanished  alto¬ 
gether  ;  and  ten  days  after  his  return  to 
Rome,  in  spite  of  the  Pope’s  support  and 
his  own  growing  confidence,  all  those 
whom  Caesar  had  dethroned,  ruined,  or 
vanquished,  signed  a  treaty  of  alliance 
against  him.  Spain  herself,  represented 
by  Gonzalo  de  Cordoba,  joined  this 
league.  By  degrees,  single  detachments 
of  troops  were  secretly  introduced  into 
Rome.  In  every  palace  lurked  an  ene¬ 
my  of  Caesar’s  ;  without,  the  gates  of 
the  city  were  guarded,  and  had  Caesar 
tried  to  escape  by  Ostia,  he  would  have 
been  arrested  by  the  commander  of  the 
galleys,  who  was  in  the  enemy’s  inter¬ 
ests.  His  own  troops  fell  off  from  him, 
seduced  from  their  allegiance  by  bribes  ; 
and  to  prevent  any  attempt  at  escape, 
he  was  blockaded  in  the  Vatican  itself, 
the  approaches  to  which  he  had  fortified, 
while  his  palace  of  the  Borgho  was 
sacked.  At  last  his  enemies  held  him 
at  bay,  when  the  cardinals  who  remained 
faithful  to  him  opened  for  him  the  fa¬ 
mous  underground  passages  of  the  Vati¬ 
can  which  led  to  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  where  he  took  refuge  with  his 
two  natural  sons,  the  little  Duke  of 
Nepi,  the  son  of  his  father  by  Giulia 
Farnese,  and  the  Duke  of  Sermoneta, 
son  of  Lucrezia  Borgia  and  the  unhappy 
Neapolitan  prince  whom  Caesar  had 
caused  to  be  assassinated.  After  some 
time  he  succeeded  in  formulating  a  plan, 
and  everything  was  prepared  for  its  exe¬ 
cution.  He  was  to  escape  by  night,  and 
to  take  refuge  in  his  duchy  of  Romagna, 
but  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  to 
attempt  to  carry  out  his  plan,  fate  dealt 
him  a  crushing  blow.  After  a  reign  of 
twenty-seven  days,  Pius  III.,  the  old 
man  who  had  protected  and  supported 
him,  died  suddenly. 

Any  other  man  would  have  succumbed 
under  this  misfortune  ;  but  Valentinois, 
now  that  the  Pontifical  throne  was  va¬ 
cant,  thought  only  of  one  thing. 
Through  his  creatures  he  commanded, 
as  he  imagined,  a  majority  in  the  Sacred 
College,  and  he  could  appoint  a  Pope  of 
his  own  choice.  On  the  26th  of  Octo¬ 
ber  Machiavelli  visited  him  in  his  prison, 
and  on  the  same  day  he  wrote  to  the 
Florentine  Signoria :  “  The  Duke  is 
shut  up  in  the  Mole ;  he  hopes  more 


than  ever  to  do  great  things  yet,  provided 
always  he  can  return  a  Pope  of  his  own 
choice.”  But  he  received  a  new  blow 
when  the  conclave,  on  the  1st  of  No¬ 
vember,  1503,  chose  for  the  new  Pope  his 
mortal  enemy,  Giuliano  Della  Rovere, 
who  took  the  title  of  Julius  II.  This 
prelate,  however,  dissembled  his  hatred, 
as  he  hoped  to  obtain  at  once  from 
Caesar  all  the  cities  of  Romagna,  which 
constituted  his  duchy,  before  coming  to 
blows  with  him.  Besides,  he  was  bound 
by  an  agreement  with  the  Spanish  cardi¬ 
nals,  to  whom  he  had  promised,  in  order 
to  obtain  their  votes,  to  spare  the  life  of 
Valentinois  and  to  secure  him  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  his  possessions.  He  there¬ 
fore  made  a  show  of  protecting  him  with 
offers  of  employing  him  in  his  own  ser¬ 
vice  ;  and  he  even  gave  him  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  galleys,  and  demanded  from 
the  Florentines  a  free  passage  for  him 
and  his  troops.  But  it  was  understood 
that  Caesar  was  to  consider  himself  as 
the  representative  of  the  Holy  See,  and 
it  was  a  necessary  preliminary  that  he 
should  give  his  officers  orders  to  sur¬ 
render  the  fortresses  of  Romagna  to  the 
Pope.  Caesar  hesitated  to  comply,  and 
in  face  of  this  hesitation  Julius  II. 
caused  him  to  be  arrested,  and  gave  him 
as  his  prison  the  apartments  of  the  Treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Vatican.  Valentinois  soon 
yielded  and  gave  the  required  orders,  but 
they  were  never  carried  out.  Julius  II., 
however,  could  only  act  by  stratagem. 
He  was  without  arms  against  Valentinois, 
whose  Romagnol  troops  had  remained 
faithful  to  him.  He  therefore  at  last 
made  a  compromise.  An  additional 
reason  for  this  course  was  that  the 
French  had  just  been  beaten  by  the 
Spanish  forces  on  the  Garigliano,  in  the 
Neapolitan  territory,  on  the  31st  Decem¬ 
ber,  1503,  and  the  Valencian  and  Castil¬ 
ian  cardinals  in  the  Sacred  College  de¬ 
manded  his  liberation.  Don  Diego  de 
Mendoza,  ambassador  from  the  Catholic 
King,  also  joined  with  them  to  obtain 
the  liberty  of  Valentinois. 

At  last,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1504, 
the  Cardinal  Santa  Croce,  who  had  been 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  Caesar,  who 
was  detained  at  Ostia,  set  his  hostage  at 
liberty,  after  making  him  sign  an  engage¬ 
ment  never  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
Holy  See.  Foreseeing  fresh  calamities, 
Borgia  had  some  time  before  sent  his 
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confidant,  Michaels  Ratnolino,  and  his 
cousin,  Cardinal  Giovanni  Borgia,  to 
Gonzaio  de  Cordoba  to  solicit  from  him 
a  safe-conduct  in  the  name  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  King.  On  the  28th  of  April,  Caesar 
presented  himself  before  the  Great  Cap¬ 
tain*  at  Naples,  at  the  Castel  Nuovo, 
and  was  courteously  received  by  him. 
For  more  than  a  month  he  was  the  guest 
of  Gonzaio,  who,  on  hearing  Caesar,  the 
astute  and  consummate  diplomate,  the 
skilful  and  adventurous  soldier,  develop 
his  plans,  calculate  his  resources,  and 
call  up  hopes  of  easy  conquests, — safer 
now  that  he  had  the  support  of  Spain. 
— was  so  far  convinced  and  so  much  fas¬ 
cinated  that  he  authorized  him  to  levy 
troops,  and  took  steps  to  smooth  the 
way  for  him.  Borgia's  plan  was  first  to 
alarm  the  Florentines  by  bringing  assist¬ 
ance  to  Pisa,  which  had  sent  him  envoys 
and  offered  to  give  itself  up  to  him.  He 
began  to  organize  his  artillery  ;  condot- 
tieri  from  all  parts  flocked  to  him,  to 


join  a  commander  of  proved  valor,  now 
supported  by  Spain  ;  great  enterprises 
were  again  to  be  attempted.  On  the 
25th  of  May  ail  seemed  to  be  decided, 
and  Caesar  was  on  the  point  of  starting. 
In  the  course  of  the  day  he  had  assisted 
at  the  embarking  of  the  last  cannons  on 
board  the  galleys  ;  in  the  evening  he 
came  to  Castel  Nuovo  to  take  leave  of 
Gonzaio,  who  embraced  him  and  wished 
him  success  ;  but  just  as  he  was  about 
to  cross  the  threshold  of  the  postern, 
Nufiez  de  Ocampo,  the  governor  of  the 
fort,  demanded  his  sword,  **  in  the  name 
of  the  King  of  Castile  !” 

The  effect  of  this  breach  of  faith, 
pledged  by  an  oath,  even  against  a  per¬ 
son  whose  treachery  was  notorious,  pro¬ 
duced  a  great  sensation.  After  a  captiv¬ 
ity  of  some  months  in  the  fortress  of 
Ischia,  Caesar  Borgia  was  put  on  board 
a  ship  bound  for  Spain,  as  the  prisoner 
of  the  Catholic  King.  He  was  never  to 
see  Italy  again. — Blackwood' s  M agazine. 


DETHRONING  TENNYSON. 

A  Contribution  to  the  Tennyson-Darwin  Controversy. 

COMMUNICATED  BY  ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE. 


The  quarter  from  whence  the  follow¬ 
ing  lucubration  is  addressed  cannot  fail 
to  give  it  weight  with  the  judicious 
reader  whose  interest  has  been  aroused 
by  the  arguments  in  support  of  Lord 
Verulam’s  pretentions  to  the  authorship 
of  Hamlet.  I  regret  that  I  can  offer  no 
further  evidence  of  the  writer’s  creden¬ 
tials  to  consideration  than  such  as  may 
be  supplied  by  her  own  ingenious  and 
intelligent  process  of  ratiocinative  infer¬ 
ence  ;  but  in  literary  culture  and  in  log¬ 
ical  precision  it  will  be  apparent  that 
her  contribution  to  the  controversial  lit¬ 
erature  of  the  day  is  worthy  of  the  com¬ 
parison  which  she  is  not  afraid  to  chal¬ 
lenge — is  worthy  to  be  set  beside  the 
most  learned  and  the  most  luminous 


•  A  title  conferred  upon  Gonzaio  (Muratori 
says  "  through  the  boastfulness  of  the  Span¬ 
iards” — dalla  jattanza  Spagnuola)  on  his  arrival 
at  the  siege  of  Atella,  after  the  daring  capture 
of  Laino  and  other  exploits  in  the  south  of 
Italy. — Translator’s  Note. 


exposition  of  the  so-called  Baconian 
theory.  A.  C.  Swinburne. 

"  Hanwell :  Nov.  29,  1887. 

“  *  The  revelations  respecting  Shake¬ 
speare  which  were  made  in  the  columns 
of  The  Daily  Telegraph  have  attracted 
great  attention  and  caused  no  little  sen¬ 
sation  here.'  With  these  impressive  and 
memorable  words  the  Paris  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  journal  above  named  opens 
the  way  for  a  fresh  flood  of  correspond¬ 
ence  on  a  subject  in  which  no  English¬ 
man  or  Englishwoman  now  resident 
in  any  asylum — so-called — for  so-called 
lunatics  or  idiots  can  fail  to  take  a  keen 
and  sympathetic  interest.  The  lamented 
Delia  Bacon,  however,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  apocalyptic  rectiflcation 
of  our  errors  with  regard  to  the  author¬ 
ship  of  Hamlet  and  Othello,  might  have 
rejoiced  to  know — before  she  went  to 
Heaven  in  a  strait-waistcoat — that  her 
mantle  had  fallen  or  was  to  fall  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  younger  prophetess.  If 
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the  authority  of  Celia  Hobbes — whose 
hand  traces  these  lines,  and  whose  brain 
has  exco((itated  the  theory  now  in  proc* 
ess  of  exposition — should  be  considered 
insuthcient.  The  Daily  Telegraph,  at  all 
events,  will  scarcely  refuse  the  tribute 
of  attentive  consideration  to  the  verdict 
of  Professor  Poly  carp  Conolly,  of  Beth- 
lemopolis,  U.  I.  S.  (United  Irish  States), 
South  Polynesia.  The  leisure  of  over 
twenty  years  passed  in  a  padded  cell  and 
in  investigation  of  intellectual  problems 
has  sufficed— indeed,  it  has  more  than 
sufficed— to  confirm  the  Professor  in  his 
original  conviction  that  '  Miss  Hobbes' 
(I  am  permitted — and  privileged — to 
quote  his  own  striking  words)  ‘  had 
made  it  impossible  any  longer  to  boy* 
cott  the  question — and  that  to  assert  the 
contrary  of  so  self-evident  a  truth  was  to 
stand  grovelling  in  the  quicksands  of  a 
petrified  conservatism.’ 

“  The  evidence  that  the  late  Mr.  Dar¬ 
win  was  the  real  author  of  the  poems 
attributed  to  Lord  Tennyson  needs  not 
the  corroboration  of  any  cryptogram  : 
but  if  it  did,  Miss  Lesbia  Hume,  of 
Earlswood,  has  authorized  me  to  say 
that  she  would  be  prepared  to  supply 
any  amount  of  evidence  to  that  effect. 
The  first  book  which  brought  Mr.  Dar¬ 
win’s  name  before  the  public  was  his 
record  of  a  voyage  on  board  the  Beagle. 
In  a  comparatively  recent  poem,  written 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Tennyson, 
he  referred  to  the  singular  manner  in 
which  a  sleeping  dog  of  that  species 
‘  plies  his  function  of  the  woodland.’ 
In  an  earlier  poem,  The  Princess,  the 
evidence  derivable  from  allusion  to  prop¬ 
er  names — that  of  the  real  author  and 
that  of  the  pretender — is  no  less  obvi¬ 
ous  and  no  less  conclusive  than  that 
which  depends  on  the  words  *  hang  hog,’ 
‘bacon,’  ‘shake,’  and  ‘spear.’  The 
Princess  asks  if  the  Prince  has  nothing 
to  occupy  his  time — ‘  quoit,  tennis,  ball 
—  no  games  ?’  The  Prince  hears  a  voice 
crying  to  him — ‘  Follow,  follow,  thou 
shalt  win.*  Here  we  find  half  the  name 
of  Darwin — the  latter  half — and  two- 
thirds  of  the  name  of  Tennyson— the 
first  and  the  second  third— at  once  asso¬ 
ciated,  contrasted,  and  harmonized  for 
those  who  can  read  the  simplest  of  cryp¬ 
tograms. 

“  The  well-known  fact  that  Bacon’s 
Essays  were  written  by  Lord  Coke,  the 


Novum  Organum  by  Robert  Greene,  and 
the  New  Atalantis  by  Tom  Nash  (as¬ 
sisted  by  hU  friend  Gabriel  Harvey), 
might  surely  have  given  pause  to  the 
Baconite  assailants  of  Shakespeare.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  to  consider  the 
no  less  well-known  fact  that  the  poems 
issued  under  the  name  of  William  Words¬ 
worth  were  actually  written  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  who  was  naturally  anxious 
to  conceal  the  authorship  and  to  parade 
the  sentiments  of  a  poem  in  which,  with 
characteristic  self-complacency  and  self- 
conceit,  he  had  attempted  to  depict  him¬ 
self  under  the  highly  idealized  likeness 
of  the  Happy  Warrior.  Nor  can  we 
reasonably  pretend  to  overlook  or  to  ig¬ 
nore  the  mass  of  evidence  that  the  works 
hitherto  attributed  to  Sir  Walter  Scott 
must  really  be  assigned  to  a  more  eminent 
bearer  of  the  same  surname — to  Lord 
Chancellor  Eldon  :  whose  brother  Lord 
Stowell,  chose  in  like  manner  (and  for 
obvious  reasons)  to  disguise  his  author¬ 
ship  of  Don  Juan  and  Childe  HarolT s 
Pilgrimage  by  hiring  a  notoriously  needy 
and  disreputable  young  peer  to  father 
those  productions  of  his  erratic  genius. 
The  parallel  case  now  before  us” — [But 
here,  we  regret  to  say,  the  language  of 
Miss  Hobbes  becomes — to  put  it  mildly 
— contumelious.  We  are  compelled  to 
pass  over  a  paragraph  in  which  the  name 
of  Tennyson  is  handled  after  the  same 
fashion  as  is  the  name  of  Shakespeare  by 
her  transatlantic  precursors  or  associates 
in  the  art  or  the  task  of  a  literary  de¬ 
tective.] 

”  Not  all  the  caution  displayed  by  Mr. 
Darwin  in  the  practice  of  a  studious  self- 
effacement  could  suffice  to  prevent  what 
an  Irish  lady  correspondent  of  my  own. 
Miss  Cynthia  Berkeley,  now  of  Colney 
Hatch,  has  very  aptly  described  as  *  the 
occasional  slipping  off  of  the  motley  mask 
from  hoof  and  tail.’  When  we  read  of 
‘  scirrhous  roots  and  tendons,’  of  ‘  foul- 
fleshed  agaric  in  the  holt,’  of  ‘  the  fruit 
of  the  Spindle-tree  {JEuonymus  Euro- 
paus),'  of  ‘  sparkles  in  the  stone  Avan- 
turine,’ 

Of  shale  and  hornblende,  rag  and  trap  and  tuff. 
Amygdaloid  and  trachyte, 

we  feel,  in  the  expressive  words  of  the 
same  lady,  that  ‘  the  borrowed  plumes 
of  peacock  poetry  have  fallen  from  the 
inner  kernel  of  the  scientific  lecturer’s 
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pulpit.’  But  if  any  more  special  evi¬ 
dence  of  Darwin's  authorship  should  be 
required,  it  will  be  found  in  the  various 
references  to  a  creature  of  whose  works 
and  ways  the  fi;reat  naturalist  has  given 
so  copious  and  so  curious  an  account. 

*  Crown  thyself,  worm  ' — could  that 
apostrophe  have  issued  from  any  other 
lips  than  those  which  expounded  to  us 
the  place  and  the  importance  of  worms 
in  the  scheme  of  nature  ?  Or  can  it  be 
necessary  to  cite  in  further  proof  of  this 
the  well  known  passage  in  Maud  begin¬ 
ning  with  what  we  may  call  the  pre- 
Darwinian  line — *  A  monstrous  eft  was 
of  old  the  lord  and  master  of  earth '  ? 

“  But  the  final  evidence  is  to  be 
sought  in  a  poem  published  long  before 
its  author  became  famous,  under  his 
own  name,  as  the  exponent  of  natural 
selection,  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
and  of  the  origin  of  species.  The  cele¬ 
brated  lines  which  describe  Nature  as 

*  so  careful  of  the  type,  so  careless  of  the 


single  life,’  and  those  which  follow  and 
reject  that  theory,  are  equally  conclusive 
as  to  the  authorship  of  these  and  all 
other  verses  in  which  the  same  hand  has 
recorded  the  result  of  the  same  experi¬ 
ence — ‘  that  of  fifty  seeds  she  often 
brings  but  one  to  bear.’ 

“  But — as  the  Earl  of  Essex  observed 
in  his  political  comedy.  Love's  Labor's 
Lost — ’  satis  quod  sufficit.’  The  ques¬ 
tion  whether  Shakespeare  or  Bacon  was 
the  author  of  Hamlet  is  now,  I  trust, 
not  more  decisively  settled  than  the 
question  whether  Maud  was  written  by 
its  nominal  author  or  by  the  author  of 
The  Origin  of  Species." 

Feeling  deeply  the  truth  of  these  last 
words,  I  have  accepted  the  office  of  lay¬ 
ing  before  the  reader  the  theory  main¬ 
tained  by  the  unfortunate  lady  who  has 
intrusted  me  with  the  charge  of  her 
manuscript. — A.  C.  S. — Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury. 


THE  VALUE  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL:  A  DIALOGUE. 
BY  VERNON  LEE. 


I. 

"  I  WANT  you  to  explain,”  said  Al¬ 
thea,  as  the  park  gate  swung  behind 
them,  and  they  emerged  into  a  high- 
lying,  half-reaped  held,  whence  the  big 
horses  were  b*ing  led  away  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  leaving  the  stranded  reaping-ma¬ 
chines,  with  their  sharp  red  profile,  gro¬ 
tesque  against  the  pale  sky.  ”  Why  are 
you  angry  with  these  sort  of  people  ? 
You  are  quite  horrid  about  them  ;  and 
it  bothers  me,  because  I  always  fancied 
you  must  be  so  just  and  liberal-minded 
to  everybody.  Of  course,”  she  added, 
shading  her  eyes  as  she  looked  at  the 
sun-permeated  masses  of  unreaped  wheat 
and  barley,  yellow  hazes  of  stalks  fol¬ 
lowed  with  heavy  brown  ears  or  spiked 
with  long,  stiff,  interlacing  beards,  and 
at  the  shining  stubble,  on  which  the  great 
pale  corn-stooks  stood,  placid  and  ma¬ 
jestic,  with  something,  as  she  had  re¬ 
marked,  that  reminded  you  of  the  Venus 
of  Milo.  ”  Of  course  I  seem  to  have 
no  right  to  speak  on  the  subject :  I’m 


so  solitary,  and  rude,  and  unable  to  sym¬ 
pathize,  and  people  bore  me  so,  and 
seem  so  much  less  real  than  all  these 
other  things,  the  trees,  1  mean,  and 
clouds,  and  grass,  and  sheep,  and  lights 
and  shadows.  Of  course  I  am  like  that, 
but  I’ve  always  thought  it  must  be  be¬ 
cause  I’m  selfish  and  stupid,  and  have 
never  been  taught  anything  except  to 
ride,  and  am  generally  all  wrong,  you 
know,  and  so  can’t  find  out  the  good  in 
creatures.  And  I  hoped  you  would  per¬ 
haps  show  me  how  to  be  different.  But 
now  it  is  you  who  are  harsh  and  impatient 
with  these  poor  people,  who,  after  all, 
do  care  about  some  real  things,  books 
and  pictures,  and  outdoor  things,  and 
don’t  think  merely  of  titles,  and  carri¬ 
age-horses,  and  diamonds,  and  disgust¬ 
ing  stories  about  their  neighbors.  .And 
now  I  want  you  to  explain  why.” 

”  Why,  what  have  I  said  against  your 
friends?”  said  Baldwin,  laughing.  He 
had  been  thinking  during  the  last  ten 
minutes,  not  at  all  of  that  particular  set 
of  half-fashionable,  half-artistic  people  ; 
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but  of  this  strange  and  delightful  crea¬ 
ture  by  his  side,  and  of  how  she  gave 
one  the  impression,  with  her  large,  calm, 
blond  beauty,  and  that  mixture  of  un¬ 
conscious  moral  gravity  and  unconscious 
poetical  vision,  of  being  in  some  odd 
way  closely  akin  to  the  trees  and  grass, 
and  clouds  and  sea,  the  real  things  of 
the  wotld,  as  she  called  them. 

“  You  said  they  were  parasites — 
funguses,  that  was  the  word,”  answered 
Althea,  ”  and  I  want  to  know  why.” 

”  I  meant,”  said  Baldwin,  ”  that  these 
delightful  friends  of  ours,  with  the  beau¬ 
tifully  futnished  houses  and  the  beauti¬ 
fully  furnished  minds — full  of  all  the 
most  desirable  easy-chairs.  and  old  bro¬ 
cade,  and  Japanese  toys,  and  exotic 
plants — that  these  charming,  amiable 
creatures,  for  whose  sake  clever  men  are 
clever,  and  pretty  women  pretty,  are  liv¬ 
ing,  all  this  while,  off  the  spiritual  effort 
of  other  folk  ;  receiving  everything  and 
giving  nothing  in  return.” 

”  But  everybody  cannot  be  a  genius 
— a  Turner,  or  a  Kuskin,  or  a  Browning. 
What  right  have  you  to  expect  it  of 
them  ?  These  creatures  make  the  only 
return  they  can  :  they  appreciate  the 
beautiful  things  made  by  their  betters. 
I  don’t  see  why  you  should  call  them 
names  for  that,  poor  things  !” 

”  I  was  not  alluding  to  that,”  replied 
Baldwin,  ”  I  don’t  ask  people  to  have 
faculties  which  they  don’t  possess.  I 
only  ask  them  to  make  use  of  those  they 
have  got.  1  was  looking  at  these  people 
from  the  moral  side  rather  than  the  in¬ 
tellectual.” 

”  They  arc  not  wicked  ;  you  yourself 
said  there  were  some  of  them  quite  good. 
1  am  sure  they  are  harmless,”  answered 
Althea,  with  a  slight  inflexion  of  con¬ 
tempt,  as  she  took  off  her  boating  hat 
and  held  it  above  her  eyes,  while  look¬ 
ing  vaguely  into  the  vague  yellow  sunset. 

”  1  don’t  think  they  are  harmless,  and 
I  will  show  you  presently  why.  It’s  just 
because  they  are,  as  you  say,  quite  good^ 
that  they  seem  to  me  contemptible. 
They  are  incapable  of  doing  a  nasty 
thing  themselves,  nasty  things  have  no 
attraction  for  them  ;  yet  they  live  sur¬ 
rounded  by  people  who  are  perpetually 
doing  and  saying  nasty  things,  and  they 
merely  shrug  their  shoulders  and  say 
*  there  is  a  great  deal  that’s  good  in  poor 
So-and-so  after  all.’  They  are  mischiev¬ 


ous  because  they  tolerate  in  others  what 
they  would  not  tolerate  in  themselves. 
That  is  the  reason  why  I  despise  them. 
Lady  Althea. 

And  the  reason  why  I  am  hard 
toward  them,  perhaps  harder  than  need 
be,  almost,”  went  on  Baldwin,  as  they 
left  the  cornfields  behind  them,  the  big 
beeches  and  isolated  ash-trees,  and 
made  their  way  toward  the  sea,  Althea’s 
little  brother  hanging  on  to  her  arm,  and 
the  fox  terrier  running  on  in  front. 
”  The  reason  why  I  am  hard  to  such 
creatures,  my  dear  Lady  Althea,  is  that 
1  occasionally  experience  the  temptation 
of  becoming  such  a  one  myself.  I  find 
it  so  easy  to  look  at  only  the  good  sides 
of  people  who  amuse  me,  or  have  some 
merit  or  other.  I  am  angry  with  the 
slackness  of  certain  folk,  what  they  call 
large-mindedness,  because  I  feel  it  would 
suit  my  laziness  so  well  to  be  large- 
minded  too.  I  assure  you  1  feel  at 
times  a  shame  within  myself,  an  inor¬ 
dinate  respect  and  envy  for  people  of 
cut-and-dried  ideas,  and  a  certain  nar¬ 
rowness  of  nature,  like  my  cousin  Doro¬ 
thy  and  our  beautiful  Madonna,  who 
would  simply  turn  away  in  detestation 
of  so  much  that  1  analyze,  explain,  con¬ 
done  ;  to  whom  some  creatures  I  tolerate 
would  be  simply  repulsive.  I  wish  that 
I  ,too  were  narrow,  had  not  a  certain 
power  of  sympathizing  and  making  al¬ 
lowance,  a  certain  abominable  adapta¬ 
bility  to  everything  that  is  human.” 

Althea  stopped  and  turned  her  head, 
less  like  a  woman’s,  in  its  large,  placid 
beauty  and  intellectual  candor,  than  like 
that  of  some  antique  youth’s,  in  whose 
marble  efhgy  we  fancy  we  recognize  one 
of  the  speakers  of  the  Phaedo  or  the 
Euthydemus.  She  was  amused  and  in¬ 
credulous,  and  determined  to  under¬ 
stand. 

”  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean,  Mr. 
Baldwin — do  you,  Harry?”  she  added 
smiling,  as  she  leaned  her  arm  on  the 
shoulder  of  her  little  brother,  whose 
mind  was  divided  between  this  discus¬ 
sion,  which  delighted  his  schoolboy 
logic,  and  the  desire  to  investigate  into 
the  rabbit-holes  of  the  rough  ground 
they  were  coming  to. 

”  You  can’t  think  how  often  I  have 
tried  to  get  myself  most  virtuously  into 
the  state  of  mind  you  are  abusing  so. 
You  can’t  think  how  often  I  have  felt 
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bound  to  defend  people  and  things  to 
other  people  who  seemed  harsh,  while  I 
was  just  loathing  them  from  the  bottom 
of  my  soul.  Only  the  other  day  I  was 
trying  to  convince  your  cousin  Dorothy 
that  she  was  horribly  narrow-minded  be¬ 
cause  she  wanted  to  chuck  all  Zola’s 
books  into  the  Are  ;  and  then,  when 
somebody  came  and  said,  ‘  Disapprove 
of  Zola  !  how  very  narrow-minded  !’  I 
almost  threw  a  book  at  him  and  cried, 

‘  But  I  disapprove  of  him  just  as  much 
as  Dorothy,  I  just  abominate  the  beast  !’ 
Formerl)’,  when  I  used  still  to  go  into 
the  world  (you  know  1  only  ride  and  go 
to  picture-galleries  now)  I  used  to  make 
myself  quite  miserable  because  my 
friends  were  not  so  indignant  about  peo¬ 
ple  as  I  was — I  remember  making  the 
most  awful  efforts  to  And  out  some  good 
qualities  in  a  woman  who  complained  to 
me  of  the  social  degeneracy  of  Florence, 
because  in  former  days  she  never  by  any 
chance  went  to  bed  before  nine  a.  m  ,  nor 
got  up  before  Ave  p.m.  I  sat  opposite 
and  tried  to  persuade  myself  she  was 
probably  a  very  good  mother,  or  a  very 
good  daughter,  or  a  very  good  something 
or  other,  feeling  that  I  was  glaring  at  her 
all  the  time.  Oh,  Harry,  don’t  you  re¬ 
member  1  had  taken  you  there  to  keep 
me  in  countenance  ?  In  fact  I  really 
think,”  added  the  girl,  ”  that  the  chief 
reason  why  I  have  become  such  a  soli¬ 
tary  old  owl  is  that  I  suffered  too  much 
in  hearing  people  say  the  things  they  say 
in  my  set,  and  in  trying  to  make  allow¬ 
ance  and  not  be  rabid  with  them.  And 
now  you  tell  me  this  habit  of  understand¬ 
ing  and  making  allowance  is  a  moral 
danger,  and  that  people  who  practice  it 
are  funguses.” 

“Not  so  quick,  my  dear  Lady  Al¬ 
thea,”  remonstrated  Baldwin,  ”  we 
must  distinguish,  as  Pascal’s  Casuists  say 
— Distinguo  :  such  power  of  enduring,  of 
making  allowance,  of  understanding ; 
such  catholicity  seems  to  me  indeed  a 
great  moral,  and  even,  in  a  way,  a  great 
intellectual  danger.  Yet  it  is  a  good,  a 
necessary  thing.  Only  we  must  not  al¬ 
low  it  to  eat  us  up,  as  (being  more  akin 
to  easy  living,  pleasant  intercourse,  va¬ 
riety  of  experience,  to  all  our  moral  lazi¬ 
ness  and  intellectual  small  fry  of  pleas¬ 
ure)  there  is  always  a  great  likelihood  of 
its  doing.  Let  us  understand  all  things, 
by  all  means,  but  let  not  the  comprehen¬ 


sion  thereof  lead  us  to  toleration,  as 
most  often  happens.  The  old  saw,  ‘  Qui 
comprend  tout,  sait  tout  pardonner,’  is 
well  and  good,  in  so  far  as  understand¬ 
ing  how  nasty  things  have  come  about 
undoubtedly  leads  us  to  contemplate 
their  metaphysical  inevitableness.  But 
to  understand  ought  to  imply  the  percep¬ 
tion,  not  merely  of  cause,  but  also  of 
effect ;  and  the  perception  of  certain 
effects  should  ma^e  us  pardon  as  little 
as  we  pardon  the  tiger  who  may  eat  us 
up,  the  microbe  that  may  poison  us,  or 
merely  any  inanimate  nuisance  of  which 
we  make  short  work.  Cause  makes  us 
lenient  and  scientiAc  ;  effect  makes  us 
practical  and  relentless.  The  desidera¬ 
tum  is  clearly  that  we  should  understand 
all  creatures  with  a  view  to  judging  them, 
to  separating  such  part  of  them  as  is  use¬ 
ful,  pleasant,  as  appeals  to  us  (the  mere 
commonest  qualities  of  humanity  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  fact  that,  like  ourselves, 
these  creatures  have  a  spine,  arms  and 
legs,  father  and  mother,  and  probably, 
therefore,  certain  common  human  facul¬ 
ties  also),  to  separating  all  this  which  is 
good,  from  such  other  as  is  evil,  doing 
mischief  or  constituting  an  obstacle. 
You  are  quite  right  in  thinking  Dorothy 
narrow-minded  for  wishing  to  burn  all 
Zola  ;  and  you  are  quite  right  in  being 
indignant  with  the  persons  who  can’t  see 
why  Zola  should  seem  At  for  burning. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  very  reason  for 
which  we  value  Zola*  s  genius  and  straight¬ 
forwardness,  namely,  the  use  of  such 
qualities  to  society,  must  make  us  dislike 
his  exaggeration  and  his  foulness.  After 
all,  the  reason  why  I  throw  away  the  bit¬ 
ter  green  rind  and  hard  shell  of  a  wal¬ 
nut  is  the  very  reason  which  makes  me 
like  the  kernel.  A  story  goes  among 
the  people  of  Rome,”  went  on  Baldwin, 
as  they  walked  over  the  brownish  grass, 
vivider  green  or  yellow  even  in  the  little 
boggy  hollows,  and  its  ridges  delicately 
marked  with  delicate  tufts  of  downy 
thistles,  white  and  dim — ”  a  story  which 
is  greatly  to  the  point.  One  day  Pope 
Sixtus  was  told  of  a  wonder-working 
cruciAx,  which  was  attracting  crowds  to 
a  certain  church,  and  greatly  increasing 
the  importance  of  certain  monks.  1 
don’t  know  why,  but  wonder-working 
cruciAxes  were  a  pet  aversion  of  his  Holi¬ 
ness.  Pope  Sixtus  went  forthwith  to 
that  church,  knelt  down  and  devoutly 
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said  his  prayers  before  that  crucifix. 
Then  suddenly  he  springs  up,  draws  a 
hatchet  from  under  his  robe,  and  cleaves 
the  crucifix  through  and  through,  ex* 
claiming,  ‘  Inasmuch  as  Christ,  I  wor¬ 
ship  thee  ;  inasmuch  as  wood,  I  chop 
thee  in  pieces.'  *  Come  Cristo,  t' 
adoro  ;  come  legno,  tispezzo.  ’  I  don't 
think  one  could  have  a  better  motto  to 
go  through  life  with  than  that  one  ;  and 
some  day,  if  ever  1  possess  any  knives 
and  forks  of  my  own,  I  intend  to  have 
them  engraved  with  the  crucifix  and  the 
hatchet,  and  the  device,  ‘  Come  Cristo, 
t’  adoro  ;  come  legno,  ti  spezzo.’  ” 

“  And  are  you  going  to  hack  us  to 
pieces  also,  Mr.  Baldwin  ?''  asked  the 
boy,  walking  along  with  his  sister's  arm 
on  his  shoulder,  like  one  of  those  slender 
little  fauns  supporting  a  young  god  in 
some  antique  group. 

"  To  hack  in  pieces,  certainly  ;  but 
also  to  adore.  You  must  not  leave  out 
that  half  of  the  business  ;  it's  more  im¬ 
portant  almost  than  the  other." 

"  But  1  don’t  yet  understand,"  said 
the  young  woman  after  a  pause,  **  how 
it  all  applies  to  those  poor  fungus  crea¬ 
tures.  Why  should  they  be  expected  to 
worship  or  to  hack  to  pieces,  either  or 
both  ?  Isn't  it  enough  if  they  behave 
decently  themselves  ?  They  can't  do 
much  good,  perhaps  ;  but  at  least  they 
do  no  harm." 

"  Pardon  me,"  answered  Baldwin, 
**  they  could  do  good,  and  they  are  do¬ 
ing  harm.  They  are  doing  harm  in 
abetting,  in  fostering,  by  their  silence, 
the  vices  which  they  do  not  themselves 
practice,  and  which  the)  might,  by  their 
disapproval,  diminish,  in  however  infin¬ 
itesimal  a  degree.  Every  time  that  an 
honest  woman  receives  at  her  house  a 
woman  who  is  not  honest,  because  she 
is  agreeable  or  good-looking,  or  has  got 
a  good  social  position  ;  every  time  that 
an  honest  man  shows  himself  at  his  club 
with  a  man  who  doesn’t  pay  his  debts  or 
plays  the  Don  Juan,  because  that  man  is 
good  company  or  has  some  official  posi¬ 
tion  or  some  artistic  talent ;  every  time 
that  a  man  or  a  woman  lets  pass  a  word 
that  slanders  a  neighbor  or  throws  doubt 
upon  decent  living  ; — every  time  that 
one  of  these  things  happens,  there  is,  for 
the  moment,  an  honest  man  or  woman  the 
less  in  the  world  ;  a  little  more  evil  and 
a  little  less  good  than  there  was  before. 


And  what  is  more,  every  time  that  one 
of  our  harmless  friends,  as  you  consider 
them,  lets  some  more  or  less  harmful 
creature  'go  scot  free,  our  harmless 
friend,  now  harmless  no  longer,  is  guilty 
of  what  appears  to  me  a  very  mean  trick 
— refusing  to  pay  back  to  the  future 
whatever  he  owes  to  the  good  behavior, 
the  generous  choice,  of  the  past. 

"  For  every  good  we  are  permitted  to 
enjoy,  every  evil  we  are  permitted  to  es¬ 
cape,  depends  upon  the  choice,  easy  or 
bitter,  conscious  or  unconscious,  of  the 
men  and  women  of  former  days.  The 
men  and  women  of  former  days?  No, 
not  merely  upon  them,  but  upon  the 
men  and  women  of  the  present — upon 
their  own  action  and  their  power  of 
modifying  ours.  For  every  evil  com¬ 
mitted  or  tolerated  not  only  does  its  own 
mischief,  not  only  contaminates  with  its 
example  ;  but  diminishes  the  innocent 
freedom  of  harmless  people,  and  fill  their 
lives  with  sacrifices,  worries,  suspicion, 
and  false  positions.  Just  think  of  the 
fearful  waste  of  time,  trouble,  and 
money  that  is  implied  by  the  necessity 
of  protecting  ourselves  against  thieves 
and  cheats — nay,  merely  slovenly  peo¬ 
ple  !  Why,  half  the  revenue  of  every 
nation  almost,  and  a  large  proportion  oif 
the  produce  of  every  kind  of  industry, 
are  wasted  in  paying  policemen,  lawyers, 
overseers,  and  such-like.  And  have  you 
ever  reflected  that  the  restrictions  placed 
upon  nearly  all  women’s  lives — restric¬ 
tions  upon  their  studying,  travelling, 
nay,  in  many  countries,  even  upon  their 
freely  walking  about  in  broad  daylight 
— are  due  to  the  mere  fact  that  a  certain 
number  of  male  cads  are  tolerated  by 
society,  high  and  low  ?  In  fact,  if  we 
look  at  immorality  of  any  kind,  active 
or  passive,  we  shall  see  that  one  of  its 
most  unmistakable  features  is  that  it  is 
a  cheating — that  it  is  the  doing  of  a 
thing  which,  in  larger  or  lesser  degree, 
makes  individual  and  social  life  impossi¬ 
ble.  by  those  who  have  benefited  by  that 
individual  or  social  life  ;  that  it  is,  in 
fact,  the  trying  to  take  and  not  give  in 
return  :  the  reversing  of  the  precept, 

‘  Do  unto  others — ’  " 

A  curious  light  came  into  Lady  Al¬ 
thea’s  clear  brown  eyes,  as  if  her  whole 
soul  were  g.ithered  there  to  see  and  un¬ 
derstand,  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
obscure,  confused  surrounding  world. 
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"  Do  you  know,”  shesaid,  ”  you  seem 
to  be  showing;  me  something  so — how 
shall  1  say  it  ? — so  obvious,  something 
that  must  have  been  there  always,  and 
always  understood  ;  and  yet,  which  I 
sometimes  see  for  the  first  time,  and 
don’t  see  quite  clearly  even  yet.  I  can’t 
make  it  out.  I  don’t  seem  ever  to  have 
understood  why  certain  things  were  good 
and  others  evil,  nor  why  one  should  pre¬ 
fer  the  good  ones.  I  don’t  seem  even 
now  to  understand  quite  ;  and  still,  of 
course.  I’ve  always  known  one  ought  to 
do  the  good  thinp  unless  one’s  a  mean 
beast  ;  and  I  can’t  remember  wishing  to 
do  them  in  order  to  please  God,  because 
I’ve  never  been  religious  really,  and  be¬ 
cause  I’ve  always  thought  that  God  was 
so  very  unjust  and  unkind  Himself  in 
making  people  sinful  and  then  minding, 
that  I  really  didn’t  care  whether  He  was 
pleased  with  me  or  not.  Do  you  mean 
to  say  that  everything  that  we  call 
hurts  some  one,  near  or  far  ?” 

”  My  dear  Lady  Althea,  you  wished 
to  do  the  things  which  were  good  be* 
cause — ” 

But  Baldwin  stopped.  He  could  not, 
while  looking  into  this  beautiful  face,  so 
calm,  yet  so  eager  with  an  eagerness 
quite  above  mere  intellectual  curiosity, 
say  such  a  platitude  as  that  she  was  good 
— indeed,  allude  in  any  measure  to  her¬ 
self. 

”  People,”  he  corrected  himself, 
*'  wish  to  do  good  without  knowing  why, 
because  they  are  of  such  a  material  that 
the  pressure  of  mankind’s  surroundings 
must  mould  them  into  such  ways  of  feel* 
ing.  If  we  depended  solely  upon  peo* 
pie’s  own  faculties  for  their  good  be¬ 
havior,  there  would  be  precious  little  of 
it.  Whereas  dozens  of  things  which  in 
our  days  do  still  depend  upon  an  effort 
of  reason,  will  become  in  time  quite  in¬ 
structive,  mechanical,  like  our  prefer¬ 
ence  for  soap  and  water,  which  is  by  no 
means  inborn  in  humanity,  but  which 
has  become  quite  automatic  in  us.” 

Althea  stooped,  and  gathered  some  of 
the  little  Parnassus  daisies  which  whit-* 
ened  the  boggy  grass  among  the  scrubby 
furze  and  the  tufts  of  yellow  ragwort  of 
that  waste  land  by  the  northern  sea. 

"  Yes,”  she  answered  after  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  thought,  while  her  brother  disap¬ 
peared  after  the  dog  in  the  neighboring 
sandy  slopes  :  ”  I  have  no  doubt  that 
New  Seeies. — Vol,  XLVIL,  No.  3 


there  is  what  you  call  spiritual  progress 
in  the  world  ;  and,  of  course,  I  see  that 
it  must  be  due  to  something.  It  is  ab¬ 
surd  to  talk  of  mere  growth  in  the  ab¬ 
stract  ;  plants  and  trees  grow,  don’t  they, 
because  they  absorb  more  and  more 
nourishment  from  the  earth  and  air  ;  is 
it  not  so  ?  Well,  I  suppose  that  folks’ 
conscience  also  absorbs  something  to 
make  it  grow.  But  don’t  you  see  that 
just  as  every  sort  of  soil  doesn’t  nourish 
every  sort  of  plant,  and  some  sorts  nour¬ 
ish  only  weeds,  or  nothing  at  all,  so  also 
every  human  being  doesn  i  influence  his 
neighbor’s  conscience.  It  is  a  question 
of  division  of  labor,  don’t  you  see  ? 
Some  people  are  smiths,  and  others 
ploughmen,  and  others  painters,  or  poets 
or  musicians  ;  and  some” — she  added 
with  a  laugh — ”  are  creatures  like  us, 
who  do  nothing  except  sit  waiting  for 
rents,  while  their  farmers  try  to  grow 
turnips  which  will  go  wrong.  And  some, 
a  very  few  only — you  for  instance — are 
moralists.  Do  you  see  ?” 

“  That  is  exactly  what  I  deny.  Lady 
Althea.  I  maintain  that  we  are  all  of 
us,  more  or  less,  moralists.  The  typical 
man,  nay,  the  real  individual,  the  man 
who  is  not  an  exception  and  almost  a 
monstrosity,  is  in  lesser  degree  only 
everything  which  the  specially  gifted 
man  is  in  greater.  We  are  all  painters, 
sculptors,  poets,  musicians,  philoso¬ 
phers,  statesmen  ;  for  if  we  were  not, 
the  special  painter,  sculptor,  musician, 
philosopher,  etc.,  etc.,  would  exist  in 
vain,  without  a  public  which  he  could 
serve  or  which  could  obey  him.  And 
the  proof  of  this,  the  proof  that  we  can 
receive  only  such  intellectual  gifts  as  we 
already  possess  some  portion  of  in  our¬ 
selves,  is  contained  in  the  strange  effect 
whenever  such  a  special  man  is  placed 
opposite  a  creature  in  whom  there  is  no 
rudiment  of  the  faculty  which  the  special 
man  possesses  in  high  degree.” 

‘‘You  mean,”  interrupted  the  girl, 
”  that  if  Jones  goes  to  sleep  while  Rub¬ 
instein  is  playing,  or  Tompkins  refuses 
to  see  the  landscape  which  Turner  is  try¬ 
ing  to  show  him,  it  is  not  Rubinstein  or 
Turner,  but  Jones  or  Tompkins,  who  is 
a  monstrosity.” 

‘‘  Exactly  so.  Now,  of  all  endow¬ 
ments  sometimes  specialized  in  individ¬ 
uals,  few  are  necessarily  so  universal  as 
what  we  call  the  faculty  of  the  moralist, 
ai 
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It  is  a  faculty,  this,  which  mankind  ex* 
ercises  every  hour  of  the  day,  even  as  it 
exercises  its  eyes,  its  calculation  of 
weight  and  velocity,  its  perception  of 
character;  those  faculties  of  the  painter, 
the  mechanician,  and  the  psychologist, 
without  which  every  man  jack  of  us 
would  be  constantly  running  against  a 
wall  or  a  passer-by,  or  be  crushed  by 
carriages,  or  cheated  by  his  servants. 
And  the  moral  sense,  the  faculty  of 
thinking  *  what  will  be  the  result  upon 
others  ?  is,  I  insist,  even  more  neces¬ 
sarily  essential  than  these.” 

They  walked  on  for  a  little  in  silence, 
broken  only  by  the  questions  of  the  boy, 
who  wanted  to  know  from  his  sister  the 
name  of  every  tiny  plant,  the  reason  for 
every  effect  of  color  and  light  and 
shadow  under  that  gray  and  yellow 
evening  sky.  The  boggy  pasture  had 
grown  more  and  more  sere,  and  more 
broken  up  everywhere  by  rabbit-holes, 
until  it  was  replaced  suddenly  by  the 
long  gray  flinty  sea-grass,  humping  up 
with  its  thick  slippery  cushions  and  pale 
green  horse-hair  tufts,  the  sand-hills  by 
the  sea.  A  great  place  like  a  cattle 
pen,  or  some  vague  place  of  execution, 
an  arrangement  of  posts  and  rails  hung 
with  brown  nets  and  buoys,  where  the 
fishermen  cleaned  out,  strewed  the  dunes 
with  dry,  papery  bits  of  tail  and  fin,  and 
shingle  of  scales,  and  delicate  bits  of 
bone.  From  below,  and  seemingly  al¬ 
most  from  underground,  came  the  dull 
boom  of  the  sea. 

”  Then,”  said  Althea,  “the  reason 
you  condemn  those  people — the  fun¬ 
guses,  you  know — is  because  they  don't 
interfere  sufficiently  with  their  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  because  they  live  and  let  live  ; 
or,  as  you  say,  live  properly  themselves 
and  let  their  friends  live  improperly  ?’’ 

“  Precisely — that  is  what  I  call  ac¬ 
cepting  all  the  influence  for  good  which 
th:  world,  the  past  and  present,  can 
give  ;  and  declining  to  expend  any  such 
influence  one’s  self.” 

1  see.  But  then  it  all  hangs  to¬ 
gether  with  some  things  you  said  yester¬ 
day,  and  which  puzzled  me  awfully — 
about  toleration  being  oftener  a  vice  than 
a  virtue.  You  wanted  one  to  interfere 
with  one’s  people’s  religious  belief ;  you 
spoke  almost  like  the  man  at  the  village 
kirk.  I  almost  thought  you  were  doing 
it  to  mystify  those  stupid  visitors,  and 


I  thought  it  rather  mean  of  you  to  do 
so.  But  do  you  rtally  seriously  think 
that  toleration  can  ever  be  pushed  too 
far?  You  see,  Mr.  Baldwin,  Tve  been 
working  ail  these  years  to  get  to  tol¬ 
erate  other  folks’  notions,  and  fo  get 
them  to  tolerate  mine  ;  and  when  one's 
naturally  without  much  power  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  rather  easily  bored  and  sick¬ 
ened  by  one’s  fellow-creatures,  and 
when  one  lives  in  Scotland  of  all  coun¬ 
tries,  it’s  very  difficult  to  become  really 
tolerant  ;  and  it’s  too  annoying  to  be 
told  that,  after  all,  toleration  may  be  a 
vice.”  Althea  laughed  as  she  spoke, 
half  in  earnest,  half  in  jest.  She  had 
that  faculty  of  seeing  the  exaggerated 
and  gently  absurd  side  of  herself,  which 
is  characteristic  of  all  the  most  really 
earnest,  because  the  most  candid  minds. 

”  Now,  logically  speaking,  if  I  can  ever 
pretend  to  speak  logically,”  she  con¬ 
tinued,  ”  what  is  the  use  of  trying  to 
impose  one’s  own  views  upon  others  ? 

I  know  that  you  would  think  it  your 
duty  to  interfere  if  you  saw  any  chance 
of  my  turning  Catholic,  or  High  Church, 
or  Esoteric  Buddhist,  wouldn't  you  ? 
Well ;  what  1  want  to  know  is  what 
earthly  value  can  my  opinions  have  if 
they  could  be  upset  by  Monsignor  Capel 
or  Madame  Blavatsky  ?  If  my  ration¬ 
alism,  as  you  call  it,  runs  any  such  risk, 
it  isn’t  real  rationalism  ;  it  isn’t  organic, 
and  what  1  believe  or  don’t  believe  is  a 
matter  of  no  importance  whatever.” 

”  Not  at  all,”  answered  Baldwin. 
”  A  belief — and  I  consider  what  the 
world  calls  unbelief  as  the  most  positive 
and  absolute  belief  of  any — a  belief  may 
not  be  sufficiently  real,  organic,  not 
sufficiently  the  necessary  original  out¬ 
come  of  the  individual  mind,  to  resist 
logical  or  emotional  attacks  from  a  con¬ 
trary  belief ;  and  yet  it  may  be  quite 
sufficient,  while  such  attacks  be  averted, 
to  produce  one  line  of  action,  or  action- 
producing  feeling,  rather  than  another. 
And  this,  in  my  eyes,  is  extremely  im¬ 
portant.  There  is  a  method  of  viewing 
'things,  of  acting,  which  is  Protestant, 
another  which  is  Catholic,  another,  if 
you  choose,  which  is  Blavatskian.  a 
fourth  which  is  rationalistic  ;  and  that 
one  among  these  various  methods  will 
tend  to  most  practical  good  which  is  con¬ 
nected  with  a  true  view  of  the  world 
rather  than  an  imaginary  one.  Indeed, 
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such  non-vital,  non*origtnaI,  belief,  due  They  have  been  told  that  it  is,  and  they 
merely  to  tradition  and  circumstances,  have  ended  with  feeling  that  it  must  be. 


>s  the  belief  of  the  vast  majority  of  man 
kind,  not  merely  upon  religious  subjects, 
but  upon  ail  practical  and  speculative 
points,  and  very  particularly  upon  ques¬ 
tions  of  right  and  wrong  ;  nay,  it  is  the 
belief  of  every  living  creature  upon  some 
one  subject  whereof  he  is  not  a  master, 
but  which  may  yet  be  connected  with 
very  practical  results.  And  such  belief, 
unoriginal,  unoiganic,  produces  there¬ 
fore  the  vast  bulk  of  the  world’s  action  ; 
and  the  more  in  conformity  with  ascer¬ 
tainable  reality  the  belief,  the  less  mis¬ 
chievous  and  the  more  useful  will  be  the 
action  that  is  based  upon  it.  It  is  on 
such  belief,  therefore,  and  not  upon  the 
exceptional  oiiginal,  or  at  least  organic 
belief,  which  pioneers  and  defends  it, 
that  depends  the  health  of  the  world. 
It  is,  for  this  reason,  quite  legitimate  to 
desire  that  such  belief,  when  it  happens 
to  be  in  accordance  rather  with  truth 
than  with  error,  and  productive  in  so  far 
rather  of  good  than  of  ill,  should  be  de¬ 
fended  from  the  possibility  of  being  ex¬ 
changed  for  another  belief,  not  more  or¬ 
ganic,  but  less  in  harmony  with  fact,  and 
less  productive,  therefore,  of  right 
action.” 

”  I  see,”  said  Althea  ;  ”  but  do  you 
know,  Mr.  Baldwin,  that  you  are  argu¬ 
ing  rather  like  a  member  of  the  Con¬ 
fraternity  of  the  Index  or  an  official  of 
the  Holy  Office  ?’’ 

“Of  course  I  am,”  answered  Bald¬ 
win,  laughing  ;  “  but  I  consider  that 
these  estimable  people  are  perfectly 
right  in  wishing  to  defend  what  they  con¬ 
sider  a  safe,  though  wavering,  belief. 
Their  mistake  consists  in  not  seeing  that 
even  this  is  not  worth  buying  at  the 
price  of  the  spiritual  liberty  or  free  trade 
to  which  every  improvement  in  opinion 
is  due.  They  don’t  perceive  that  truth 
is  not  discovered  all  at  once,  and  that 
no  one,  therefore,  has  a  right  to  say, 

*  No  further  inquiries  permitted.’  To 
return  to  what  you  call  inorganic  belief. 
Have  you  ever  reflected  that  the  moral 
ideas  of  mankind,  what  we  call  their 
moral  instincts,  are  all  of  this  sort  ? 
Few  people  could  tell  you  the  logical 
reason  why  murder,  lying,  and  foul  liv¬ 
ing  ought  to  be  stamped  out  How 
many  people  have  the  faintest  notion 
why  purity,  for  instance,  is  a  virtue  ? 


To  say  of  all  this  mass  of  non-original, 
non-organic  belief  that  it  is  not  worth 
preserving  because  it  might  fall  a  victim 
to  sophistry  or  passion,  is  to  say  that  an 
evil  which  may  happen  might  as  well 
happen.” 

“  I  understand  quite  well,”  said  Al¬ 
thea.  “  Do  you  know  I  have  thought 
something  like  that  myself,  only  I  wasn’t 
sure  whether  it  mightn’t  be  some  of  that 
usual  wrong-headedness  of  mine  which 
every  one  is  always  lamenting  ?  Ifou 
know  the  way  that  some  people  have  of 
saying  that  if  a  man  or  woman  can  go  to 
the  bad,  they  may  as  well  ?  Well,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  makes  an  enormous 
difference  to  the  happiness  of  others 
whether  they  do  or  do  not  actually  go 
to  the  bad,  whether  evil  potentiality  be 
turned  into  evil  activity.  In  fact,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  very  reason,  and 
the  sole  one,  for  objecting  to  evil  possi¬ 
bilities  in  people’s  nature  is  that  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  may  become  actualities.  I 
don’t  know— and  it  may  be  because  I’ve 
got  my  head  screwed  on  the  wrong  way 
— but  I  can’t  help  feeling  that  the  only 
reason  why  I’d  rather  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  a  woman  who  might  behave 
like  a  pig  is  that  in  all  probability  she 
would  behave  like  a  pig.  Do  you  see  ?” 

“  In  fact,  that  if  potentiality  remained 
always  potential  (which  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms),  there  would  be  no  reason  to 
object  to  it.  Lady  Althea.  Don’t  you 
see  how  that  affects  my  argument  about 
organic  and  non-organic  beliefs  ?” 

“  And  do  you  know,’*  went  on  the 
girl,  smoothing  out  a  large  black  feather, 
dropped  by  one  of  the  legions  of  cawing 
rooks  that  circled  over  cornfield  and 
dune,  “  one  of  the  things  that  has  always 
irritated  me  in  religious  people  and  re¬ 
ligious  books  is  the  fearful  exaggerated 
importance  they  give  to  character  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  action.  They  are  per¬ 
petually  thinking  about  their  own  souls, 
that  is  to  say,  about  their  own  selves, 
instead  of  thinking  about  other  folks’ 
wants  and  conveniences,  odious,  self- 
conscious  creatures.  What  does  it  mat¬ 
ter  whether  one’s  soul  is  nasty  or  nice, 
so  long  as  one  behaves  properly  ?’  ’  Al¬ 
thea  could  not  help  smiling.  She  per¬ 
ceived,  even  as  she  spoke,  how  much 
she  disliked  nasty  souls  in  others,  and 
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hoar  very  much  she  would  dislike  having  tally  with  evidence,  a  complete  chain  of 


one  herself.  And  Baldwin  thought,  or 
rather  felt,  how  singularly  positive  was 
the  healthiness,  the  largeness,  and 
beauty  of  the  soul  lodged  in  this  large, 
fair,  youthful  body. 

They  paused  for  a  moment  on  the 
ridge  of  the  sand-hillocks.  Inland,  a 
great  performance  was  preparing  :  on 
the  low  hills  gray  clouds  were  heaping 
up,  rent  by  the  sunset  hre  within,  crim¬ 
son  live  embers  of  cloud  below,  silver- 
white  shining  fire  above.  On  the  other 
side,  pale  and  misty,  lay  the  Forth, 
its  trough  filled  with  wan  clouds,  veined 
in  the  dim  distance  with  the  uprising 
smoke  spirals  of  an  invisible  shore. 
From  all  sides,  from  hidden  places,  came 
the  dull  sound  of  the  tide  ;  and  from 
over  the  distant  hills,  the  cornfields,  and 
heather  came  a  cold  breeze,  which  died 
out  in  a  melancholy  flutter  among  the 
pale-greenish  sea-^rass  at  their  feet. 

“  But  see  here,'’^  went  on  Althea,  sud¬ 
denly,  “  there  are  two  things  which  you 
seem  to  overlook  in  preaching  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  good  people  not  tolerating  bad 
ones.  In  the  first  place — how  shall  I 
put  it  ?  Are  not  those  bad  people  quite 
as  much  the  natural  product  of  the 
world  as  the  good  ones  ?  You  remember 
you  told  me  I  was  quite  right  in  think¬ 
ing  that  we  are  born  with  certain  tenden¬ 
cies  and  a  certain  will,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  we  aren’t  free  as  the  religious  peo¬ 
ple  make  out.  Well,  isn’t  what  we  call 
evil  just  as  much  part  and  parcel  of  na¬ 
ture,  created  by  it,  as  good  ?  And  in 
that  case,  what’s  the  sense  of  opposing 
it  ?  I  feel  that  I,  personally,  should  try 
and  oppose  it,  and  so  would  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  whom  1  think  nice  ;  but  somehow  it 
doesn’t  seem  very  logical  on  our  part. 
That’s  one  difficulty.  The  other  is  that 
it  is  so  difficult,  in  a  way,  to  realize  that 
individual  people  do  really  represent, 
personify,  evil ;  do  you  know  what  I 
mean  ?  Do  you  remember  when  Desde- 
mona  asks  Emilia  whether  there  are  such 
women  ?  Well,  of  course  we  know  there 
are,  of  course  I  know  that  I’ve  met  such 
women  (you  know  one  meets  pretty  well 
every  sort  of  evil  in  good  society),  and  yet 
it  is  very  difficult  to  realize  that  they  are 
wicked.  One  seems  to  be  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  a  weight  of  common 
man-  or  woman-hood,  by  the  community 
of  the  human.  Evidence  may  sometimes 


cause  and  effect  about  the  absent  per¬ 
son,  the  abstract,  almost.  But  let  this 
semi-abstract  creature  come  and  stand 
before  you,  be  more  than  a  name  mere¬ 
ly  ;  and  immediately,  while  the  sense 
that  this  one  also  has  arms,  legs,  fea¬ 
tures,  eyes,  a  voice,  can  move  and  speak, 
nay,  can  understand  your  speech  and 
meet  your  thoughts — with  this  sense  that 
the  creature  is  a  creature  like  yourself, 
born  of  human  parents,  comes  an  in¬ 
credulity,  an  impossibility  of  believing, 
or  at  all  events  of  realizing  in  any  way 
the  belief.  Do  you  see  what  I  mean  by 
the  Desdemona  feeling  ?” 

'*  I  know  it  perfectly.  We  have  it  all, 
more  or  less,  I  fancy,  for  better  or  worse. 
And  I  think  it  says  much  in  favor  of  our 
poor  humanity,  that  the  sense  of  its  be¬ 
ing  shared  by  a  suspected  evil-doer 
makes  it  difficult  to  believe  in  the  evil 
deed  ;  that  we  expect,  in  the  doer  of  a 
monstrous  thing,  a  monster,  a  creature 
with  horns  and  a  tail,  whose  ferocity  or 
filthiness  shall  seem  in  the  right  place. 
But  does  it  not  strike  you,  my  dear  Lady 
Althea,  that  this  second  remark  of  yours 
almost  answers  the  first  ?  And  does  not 
this  show  plainly,  not  merely  that  the 
bulk  of  mankind  is  good,  but  that  the 
bulk  of  the  individual,  even  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  sinner,  may  be  good  also  ?  There 
is,  speaking  metaphorically,  such  a  pref¬ 
erence  for  good,  such  an  impetus  to  the 
tight,  in  all  things — or  rather  what  we 
call  good  and  right  means  merely  going 
with  the  grain  of  nature — that  we  un¬ 
consciously  recognize  that  existence  al¬ 
most  implies  a  greater  amount  of  what 
is  right  and  good,  than  of  what  is  wrong 
and  bad  ;  even  as  physical  survival  im¬ 
plies  that  more  organs  are  healthy  than 
diseased.  Thus,  as  men  of  science  are 
beginning  to  think,  the  through  and 
through  criminal  is  well-nigh  the  maniac, 
the  result  of  physical  degradation  of 
some  sort  ;  so  that  one  might  say  that 
the  completely  diseased  soul  scarcely 
exists  at  all,  is  dead  socially,  a  mass  of 
inert  putrescence.” 

Althea’s  eyes  had  widened  out  once 
more  with  that  singular  transfiguring 
light.  ‘  ‘  But  is  not  this  theory  of  yours,  ’ 
she  said  with  some  hesitation,  ”  too  dan¬ 
gerous  to  be  true  ?  Would  it  not  lead, 
like  the  theories  of  those  Christians,  or 
rather  of  those  modern  pessimists  whom 
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you  dislike  so  much,  to  saying,  as  your  moored  by  the  sand,  seemed  to  be  float- 


friend  Marcel  said  of  his  wicked  he¬ 
roine,  ‘  C'est  un  pauvre  ^tre  qui 
souffre  ’  ?” 

“  Not  so,  but  quite  the  contrary.  My 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  evil  of  the 
worst  can  co-exist  with  human  qualities 
sufficient  to  stagger  us  with  the  sense  of 
a  common  humanity,  merely  strengthens 
my  conviction  that  we  must  not  weigh 
how  much  of  normal,  and,  so  to  spreak, 
inevitable,  good  may  be  co-existing  with 
abnormal  evil  ;  that  we  must  not  ask, 

*  What  is  the  value  of  this  soul  taken  as  a 
whole  y  but  resolutely  look  the  evil  in  the 
face,  and  examine  how  far  this  evil  is 
damaging  to  mankind,  to  what  extent  this 
creature  is  responsible  therefor — that  is 
to  say,  conscious  thereof  and  consciously 
capable  of  renewing  it.  In  the  presence 
of  such  evil  as  actually  disintegrates  soci¬ 
ety,  as  absolutely  puts  us  out  of  working 
order,  the  good  qualities  which  the  crim¬ 
inal  shares  with  the  innocent  must  count 
not  for  anything,  any  more  than  do  the 
good  qualities  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  that 
has  had  poison  sprinkled  in  it.  Is  the 
wheat,  as  wheat,  less  nourishing  ?  Cer¬ 
tainly  not ;  but  while  the  wheat  nour¬ 
ishes  the  poison  kills.  Just  as  disease,” 
continued  Baldwin,  ”  is  that  condition 
of  the  body  which  is  at  variance  with  the 
tendencies  of  physical  nature,  so  also  is 
vice  that  action  of  the  individual  which 
is  at  loggerheads  with  the  movements  of 
society.  You  say  that  evil,  hke  good, 
is  a  natural  product.  Undoubtedly. 
But  remember  that  the  world  excretes 
evil :  it  is  necessarily  produced,  but  also 
necessarily  thrown  off.  It  is  that  with 
which  the  order  of  things  cannot  work  ; 
although,  in  the  work,  frequently  pro¬ 
duced.” 

They  had  come  to  higher  sandbanks, 
covered  with  even  longer  and  more  wiry 
matting  of  sea-grass,  below  which  lay  a 
narrow  strip  of  untrodden  pale-brown 
sand,  and  beyond,  a  wan,  misty,  great, 
brown,  smooth  expanse,  with  a  long  line 
of  posts  and  fences,  hung  with  nets, 
stretching  this  way  or  that  like  a  deli¬ 
cate,  bony  hand  into  its  midst :  the  sky, 
the  sea,  the  opposite  coast,  and  the 
clouds,  all  the  same  color,  the  same  tex¬ 
ture,  equally  pale  and  impalpable,  scarce¬ 
ly  divided  by  a  line  of  palest  brown, 
where  the  tint  of  the  sea  seemed  to  rein¬ 
force  on  the  horizon.  The  black  boats, 


ing  and  rocking  in  emptiness. 

A  dock  of  curlews  dotted  the  more 
distant  sands  with  sharp  black  spots  like 
bits  of  broken  spar  ;  moving,  vainly  rais¬ 
ing  themselves  for  an  instant  on  their 
wings,  with  penetrating  yet  subdued  lit¬ 
tle  squeals — ”  a  litany  of  sad  little 
words,”  said  Althea,  ”  in  honor  of  this 
sad,  sad,  pale  sea  ;  the  list,  one  might 
fancy,  of  the  drowned  men  below.” 
Then  there  came  down,  white,  whirling, 
with  louder  quacking  noise,  a  flight  of 
sea-gulls. 

**  They  complain  also,”  said  Althea, 
as  she  sat  on  the  sand-hill  with  her  little 
brother’s  head  on  her  shoulder  ;  ‘‘  every¬ 
thing  complains  in  this  northern  country 
— every  bird  and  beast,  from  the  bleating 
sheep  to  the  squealing  plover  ;  I  suppose 
of  the  short-livedness  of  the  summer,  the 
bitterness  of  wind  and  sea.  But  these 
seem  to  be  complaining  of  their  own 
concerns,  their  hunger  and  weariness, 
while  those  black  curlews  down  there  on 
the  wet  sand  complain  of  something  quite 
impersonal,  the  general  misery  of  the 
world.” 

I  am  so  glad  you  told  me  those 
things,”  said  Althea,  after  a  few  minutes’ 
silence  ;  ”  bnt  I  don’t  see  how  you  make 
your  theory  that  evil  is  excreted  by  the 
world  square  with  things  you  have  said 
before,  about  Nature  being,  as  indeed  I 
think  every  honest  creature  must  admit, 
so  very  far  from  kind  or  just.” 

”  That  Nature  excretes  evil,”  an¬ 
swered  Baldwin  ;  ”  that  there  is  in  her 
a  force  making  rather  for  health  than  for 
disease,  is  to  be  taken  in  reference  to 
man’s  relations  to  man,  not  to  man’s 
feelings  for  Nature.  In  saying  that  evil 
is  excreted  by  Nature,  I  do  not  mean  to 
make  out  Nature  one  whit  more  amia¬ 
ble  ;  I  do  not  wish  to  argue  myself  into 
a  belief  that  Nature  is  good.  I  wish 
merely  to  find  an  additional  reason  for 
the  goodness  of  man.” 

II. 

Next  morning  was  a  Sunday,  with 
Sunday  in  the  feel  of  all  things  :  a  gray 
morning,  earlier  in  impression,  fresher 
than  the  hour  warranted,  owing  to  the 
rain  in  the  night ;  and  with  that  partic¬ 
ular  stillness  of  the  fields  which  is 
brought  home  to  one  by  the  sound  of  a 
solitary  church-belL 
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“  It  seems,  does  it  not,”  said  Althea, 
drawing  up  the  pony  on  the  crest  of  a 
hill,  to  look  down  on  the  grayish  green 
pastures  dotted  with  sheep,  and  the  corn* 
fields  which  the  breeze  shivered  with  the 
patterns  of  watered  silk — ”  it  seems  as 
if  it  could  not  have  been  there  a  couple 
of  hours  ago — as  if  it  had  never  existed 
before  ;  as  if  there  could  be  nothing  in 
the  world  except  the  fields  and  sheep 
and  trees,  and  us  intruding  on  to  it  all. 
The  other  people — the  minister  and  the 
people  who  will  be  at  church— don't  ex¬ 
ist  yet,  do  they  ?” 

She  laughed,  a  funny,  half-childish 
laugh,  after  a  moment’s  concentration 
of  the  vague  dark  eyes,  and  a  little 
quiver  of  the  mouth,  as  she  turned  her 
face  full  to  Baldwin  ;  a  charming  crea¬ 
ture,  with  that  supreme  charm,  somewhat 
like  that  of  this  fresh,  new  morning,  of 
never  having  felt  except  for  others,  of 
being  absolutely  unruffled,  unsinged  by 
passion. 

”  That  isn’t  what  I  wanted  to  talk 
about,”  she  said,  urging  on  the  pony. 
”  I  have  been  thinking  over  what  you 
were  saying  yesterday,  Mr.  Baldwin. 
And  do  you  know,  opening  a  book  of 
Ruskin’s  before  breakfast  seemed  to 
make  me  understand  quiteVell  all  about 
the  importance  of  people’s  belief,  even 
if  inorganic,  and  about  different  beliefs 
making  you  feel  and  think  on  quite 
different  lines.  I  used  to  wonder  form* 
erly  at  the  extraordinary  silliness  and  in¬ 
justice  of  such  a  great,  great,  beautiful 
mind  ;  but  now  I  understand.  I  see 
that,  given  a  man  who  refers  everything 
— how  shall  I  express  it  ? — well,  to  rul¬ 
ing  principles  of  life  and  thought  (as 
distinguished  from  a  creature  who  thinks 
only  in  a  scrappy  way),  it  was  quite  im¬ 
possible  that  Ruskin’s  particular  relig¬ 
ious  notions  shouldn’t  have  made  him 
see  a  great  many  things  all  wrong.  That 
religious  education,  that  habit  of  always 
looking  for  what  they  call  a  spiritual 
meaning  everywhere,  made  him  explain 
things  by  mere  allegories  ;  as  if  allegories 
always  corresponded  with  reality.  You 
remember  how  he  explains  the  fall  of 
Venice,  which  must  have  been  due  to 
very  practical  causes,  some  change  in 
the  commerce  of  the  world,  or  something 
similar,  by  mere  allegories  or  coinci¬ 
dences  about  the  figures  on  the  doges’ 
tombs  ?  And  it’s  that  habit  of  looking 


at  every  thing  through  religious  spectacles 
that  makes  him  say  that  the  art  of  the 
fifteenth  century  is  base,  because  sculp¬ 
tors  carved  only  as  much  of  a  figure’s 
face  as  could  be  seen,  which  he  consid¬ 
ers  immoral ;  when  the  question  of  ar¬ 
tistic  baseness  has  nothing  to  do  with 
morality  or  immorality.  But  the  worst 
of  it  is,  don’t  you  think,  when  he  imag¬ 
ines  that  because  people  built  cathedrals 
so  and  so,  and  that  building  so  and  so 
is  what  he  calls  moral,  they  must  have 
been  infinitely  more  disinterested  and 
purer  than  people  who  didn’t  build 
cathedrals  in  that  particular  way,  and 
especially  much  more  so  than  we  aie. 
Of  course  one  knows  that  there  are 
shoals  of  mean,  nasty  creatures  nowa¬ 
days  ;  but  it  makes  one  indignant,  don’t 
you  think,  to  be  told  that  the  pollution 
of  a  river  with  factory  refuse  (doubtless 
because  of  some  new  process  of  dyeing 
or  bleaching,  which  hasn't  yet  been 
properly  regulated)  is  symbolic  of  the 
moral  condition  of  a  time  and  country 
where  moral  cleanness  has  been  much 
more  valued  than  has  hitherto  been  the 
case.  ” 

”  What  you  say  is  so  true,”  answered 
Baldwin,  ”  that,  owing  to  the  false  be¬ 
liefs  with  which  people  have  been  satu¬ 
rated,  the  moral  safety  of  mankind  has 
frequently  depended  upon  its  power  of 
being  illogical  ;  or  at  least  of  neglecting 
the  lesser  logic  in  favor  of  the  greater  ; 
of  overlooking  the  mere  concatenation 
of  abstract  ideas  springing  from  a  theory, 
in  favor  of  that  concatenation  of  practi¬ 
cal  facts,  of  really  existing  cause  and 
effect,  which  we  call  life.  Did  you 
ever  read  the  desciiption  of  the  Sacri¬ 
fice  to  Moloch  in  Flaubert's  ‘  Salam- 
bo  '  ?  Well ;  given  the  belief  that  God 
cursed  all  mankind  for  the  fault  of  one 
man  and  one  woman,  and  appeased  His 
wrath  by  the  sacrifice  of  His  only  be¬ 
gotten  Son,  the  logical  conclusion  should 
have  been,  not  Christianity,  but  that 
Moloch  worship  of  Tyre  and  Carthage. 
But  a  conflict  existing,  man  averts  his 
eyes  from  this  logical  sequence  in  the  ab¬ 
stract ‘region,  andj  considers  the  logical 
sequence  in  the  practical,  which  tells  him 
how  of  the  better  course  comes  the  bet¬ 
ter,  of  the  worse  the  worse  ;  and  the 
voice  of  God,  who  is  logically  Moloch, 
bids  him  love  his  brethren  and  return 
good  for  injury.  The  really  logical  re- 
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ligious  mind,  on  the  contrary,  the  rigid 
one  which  will  not  sacrifice  the  abstract 
to  the  concrete,  denies  the  fact  to  save 
the  theory  ;  and  becomes  committed  to 
a  strange  optimism  which  is  a  refusal  to 
admit  that  evil  is  evil,  or  an  attempt  to 
call  it  good  :  the  satisfaction  of  one  of 
your  seventeenth-century  preachers  in 
the  brimstone  of  hell,  or  the  aspirations 
of  some  mediseval  Hintonian  after  pri¬ 
meval  promiscuity  of  all  things.  Now, 
had  there  not  been  in  this  case  that  bias  of 
perhaps  quite  inorganic  religious  belief, 
there  would  have  been  no  conflict  be¬ 
tween  theory  and  practice,  no  necessity 
for  sacrificing  either  logic  or  instinct.*’ 
Althea  had  driven  the  pony  down  the 
steep  paved  lane,  between  the  red- 
roofed  cottages  of  the  fishing  village. 
When  they  had  left  the  catt  at  the  inn, 
the  girl  helping  to  unbuckle  the  harness 
with  her  strong  white  hands,  they  strolled 
down  to  the  little  harbor,  until  it  would 
be  time  to  climb  up  to  the  kirk,  where 
Baldwin  had  whimsically  asked  to  be 
taken.  The  haibor  was  quite  deserted 
because  of  the  Sabbath  ;  the  herring 
boats  were  moored  close  together,  guard¬ 
ed  only  by  the  usual  barking  dog  ;  their 
brown  sails  and  nets  and  big  gourd-like 
buoys  hung  out  to  dry.  On  a  patch  of 
meagre  grass  some  large  nets  were  spread 
out  on  poles  ;  the  poles,  some  straight 
and  some  crooked,  and  the  nets,  here 
bulging  out,  there  lightly  strained,  form¬ 
ing  between  them  a  sort  of  grotesque 
spider’s  web  galley,  as  Althea  pointed 
out,  sails  set  and  prow  tilted  upward,  as 
if  starting  for-  some  fantastic,  lunatic 
seas. 

*'  Doesn’t  it  make  you  think  of  what 
you  were  saying  about  people’s 
theories  ?”  she  asked  ;  ”  and  aren’t  we 
all  of  us  going  off  to  sea  in  a  gallant 
ship  made  of  nets  and  poles,  with  a  cob¬ 
web  hull  and  a  rigging  of  thread  ?” 

“  V’^ery  much  so  indeed  answered 
Baldwin,  laughing  ;  “  and  that’s  what 
I’ve  been  arguing  all  along,  my  dear 
Lady  Althea.  We  are  very  odd  crea¬ 
tures,  we  ordinary  mortals,  when  we  come 
to  think  of  it,  and  not  at  all  so  different 
from  the  people  who  hunted  the  Snark 
or  went  off  to  sea  with  the  Teapot  and 
the  Quangle  Wangle.  We  look  at  a 
threepenny  bit,  before  accepting  it  or 
passing  it  on  to  our  neighbor,  lest  it 
should  prove  false  ;  but  we  never  dream 


of  doing  as  much  by  our  opinions,  and 
accept  those  and  pass  them  on,  false  or 
not  false  as  may  happen.  There  is 
nothing  more  astounding  than  the  sort 
of  childlike  profligacy  which  exists  in 
what  I  should  call  the  region  of  intellec¬ 
tual  morality.  Why,  there  isn’t  the 
most  trifling  detail  of  housekeeping  or 
dress  about  which  even  the  best  of  us 
are  not  infinitely  more  careful  than 
about  the  principles  upon  which  all  our 
conduct  in  life  is  founded.  People  have 
scarcely  any  notion  of  making  the  best 
either  of  their  brains,  or  their  means  of 
infoimation,  or  of  their  moral  impulses. 
As  to  the  latter',  they  are  continually 
being  wasted  or  turned  to  actual  mis¬ 
chief  for  sheer  want  of  easily  obtained 
knowledge.  Every  day  1  am  more  and 
more  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  most 
devoted  and  enthusiastic  creatures  are 
usually  the  most  unthinking  and  prej¬ 
udiced,  merely  because  they  have  never 
been  taught  that  intellectual  responsibil¬ 
ity  is  a  necessary  part  of  moral  responsi¬ 
bility.  They  judge  and  act  in  the  dark, 
and  even  when  they  do  no  practical  mis¬ 
chief,  they  serve  to  fatally  discredit  the 
cause  they  are  advocating.” 

Althea  nodded.  ”  I  have  noticed  that 
myself,”  she  said,  “  particulatly  in  re¬ 
lation  to  your  cousin  Dorothy.  I  think 
Dorothy  quite  the  noblest  woman  I  have 
ever  met  ;  and  yet  her  enthusiasm  only 
makes  me  feel  inclined  to  cry,  just  be¬ 
cause  I  understand  why  it  might  make 
other  people  laugh.  I  remember  the 
difference  there  was  between  discussing 
moral  questions,  whether  nice  women 
ought  to  tolerate  immoral  men,  and  all 
that,  with  Dorothy  and  with  my  sister- 
in-law  Helen,  who  is  a  good,  clean- 
minded  creature,  but  with  no  more  en¬ 
thusiasm  than  a  pint  pot.  Well,  my 
sister-in-law’s  arguments  seemed  to  have 
just  twice  as  much  moral  value,  because 
she  knows  the  world,  has  seen  evil  and 
knows  how  insidious  it  is,  and  how  easily 
mixed  up  with  good  ;  whereas  poor 
Dorothy  expects  what  you  call  horns  and 
a  tail.” 

They  stopped  for  a  moment,  and 
leaned  upon  the  parapet  of  the  pier, 
looking  at  the  sky  and  sea  :  the  gray  sea 
framed  in,  separated  from  them  by  a 
line  of  black  rocks,  jagged,  wicked,  with 
wicked  plague  spots  of  yellow  lichen  and 
seaweed  in  their  hollows  :  rocks  crouch- 
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ing,  claws  and  teeth  sharpened,  ready  to 
tear  and  kill.  It  seemed  strange,  as  the 
girl  pointed  out,  that  anything  so  solid 
as  these  black  rocks  should  grip  that 
ungraspable  sea,  that  delicate  dimness 
with  only  a  scarce  visible  bar  of  palest 
brown  to  separate  it  from  the  dim,  gray, 
melting  sky.  Strange  also  how  anything 
so  evil  as  those  rocks  could  embrace, 
much  less  imprison,  this  delicate  loveli¬ 
ness.  But  this  diaphanous  gray  sea  love¬ 
liness  may  be  evil  itself . The 

tide  was  slowly  coming  in  ;  and,  as  it 
did  so,  the  water  broke  itself  into  long 
strands  (like  yarn  on  the  posts  of  a  rope- 
walk)  and  gathered  itself  into  fibrous 
cables,  currents  along  which  its  atoms 
were  hurrying  landward,  doubling  the 
semicircular  promontory  ;  a  wicked 
steelly  blue  where  they  chased  round  the 
rocks,  gradually  growing  (or  rather  re¬ 
appearing  from  behind  the  headland) 
pale,  diaphanous,  dim,  a  gray  made  up 
of  all  the  delicate  pinks,  and  blues,  and 
browns  of  creation,  in  the  open  space 
of  the  sands.  The  sky  hung  loosely 
over  the  sea :  dark,  watery  clouds, 
melted  away  here  and  there  to  mere 
smoke  wreath  ;  and  its  darkness  height¬ 
ened  the  steel-blue  of  the  impetuous  on- 
pushing  current,  and  made  wanner  the 
wan,  white  pallor  of  the  part  merely 
heaving  with  the  tide-  The  movement 
of  those  rushing  dull-blue  bars  was  grad¬ 
ually  communicated  to  all  the  rest ;  the 
sea  was  divided  all  over  into  watery 
strands,  paler  or  darker,  but  gray  always, 
and  dim,  till  at  last  its  surface  seemed 
to  bear  in  the  distance  strange  things, 
floating  raft-like  ;  the  waters  dividing 
into  fantastic  mirages  of  wan  coasts,  pale 
wintry  meadows  watered  by  wide-shining 

streams,  dunes,  and  lagoons . 

Then,  with  the  falling  of  the  first  scant 
raindrops,  everything  subsided  into  uni¬ 
formity  under  the  loosely  hanging  dark 
sky. 

They  clambered  back  through  the  vil¬ 
lage,  to  the  hill  where  the  little  Gothic 
church,  its  steeple  well  drawn  between 
its  shoulders,  seemed  to  project  as  little 
as  possible  on  that  bleak  green  shore, 
squatting,  burrowing  for  fear  of  the  wind 
among  the  grass  of  the  little  graveyard. 
As  you  approached  you  saw  through  one 
wide  mullioned  window  the  shadowy 
mullions  of  the  window  opposite,  and 
the  outer  light  beyond,  as  if  you  were 


looking  into  a  church  filled  with  pale  sea 
water,  filled  with  the  atmosphere  sur¬ 
rounding  the  ghosts  of  the  drowned  ;  an 
eery  effect  which  reminded  Althea,  as 
she  told  Baldwin,  of  the  story  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  tailor  who  looked  out  one  winter 
night,  and  saw  a  ship  go  suddenly  down, 
sink  straight  till  all  her  masts  had  disap¬ 
peared  and  her  crew  had  bubbled  up 
again,  a  rapid  vision  ;  and  also  that 
farther  along  that  coast  is  Aberdour, 
outside  whose  port,  full  fifty  fathoms 
deep,  **  lies  gude  Sir  Patrick  Spens, 
with  the  Scots  Lords  at  his  feet.” 

”  I  want  you  to  tell  me  some  more. 
It  seems  somehow  all  to  hang  together 
with  what  you  said  about  those  fungus 
people.  But  I  don’t  clearly  under¬ 
stand,”  said  Althea,  as  they  waited  in 
the  porch  till  the  congregation  of  Scandi- 
navian-looking  fishing  folk  had  all  gone 
in  ;  **  tell  me  more  about  the  three¬ 
penny  bit  which  we  examine,  and  the 
opinions  which  we  don’t.  It  never 
struck  me  before  that  what  people  call 
self-culture  was  anything  except  a  selfish 
question  ;  do  you  mean  to  say  that  it 
matters  much  to  others  ?” 

”  Certainly,”  answered  Baldwin,  as 
he  looked  at  her  tall,  majestic  figure, 
standing  out  dark  in  the  arch  of  the 
porch,  framed  in  against  the  background 
of  pale  green  grass,  of  white  sky  and 
sea.  ”  Certainly  self-culture,  in  the 
right  sense  of  the  word,  is  not  the  cold 
and  selfish  thing  you  imagined.  In  our 
day,  when  the  world  is  crying  out  for 
renovation,  when  instincts  for  good  are 
everywhere  groping  in  the  dark  ;  when 
beliefs  and  aspirations  are  struggling 
blindly  all  round  ;  nowadays  when  effort 
and  explanation  become  more  imperi¬ 
ously  necessary  hour  by  hour — it  be¬ 
hooves  each  of  us  to  be,  to  the  best  of 
his  power,  in  working  order,  in  march¬ 
ing  trim.  The  practical  solutions  of 
the  great  social  questions  which  mean 
misery  or  happiness  are  perhaps  not  for 
this  generation  nor  the  next,  nor  the 
next  after  that.  But  whether  those  so¬ 
lutions  will  come,  and  how  and  when, 
depends  upon  us  and  our  immediate  suc¬ 
cessors.  It  behooves  every  individual, 
therefore,  to  acquire  to  the  utmost  a 
general  lucidity  of  mind,  a  power  of  rea¬ 
soning  correctly,  of  sifting  away  preju¬ 
dice  and  falsehood,  so  that  all  new 
theories  may  be  understood  and  judged 
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at  their  value.  And  besides  this  general 
lucidity  of  mind,  it  behooves  us  all  to  ac* 
quire  a  well*organized  system  of  knowl* 
edge,  into  which  all  new  facts  may  be 
fitted,  obtaining  at  once  their  real  value 
and  bearing,  coming  at  once  into  con* 
tact,  direct  or  indirect,  with  all  similar 
facts,  and  thus  eventually  with  our 
theories  and  practice  of  life.  But  this 
is  only  one  half ;  we  are  bound  to  be  in 
morally  working  order  as  well  :  to  ac¬ 
custom  ourselves  to  sympathize,  to  re* 
nounce,  to  aspire  ;  in  order  that  we  may 
understand  and  be  just,  that  we  may, 
when  the  moment  comes  (and  it  comes 
with  every  reform  and  improvement), 
sympathize  thoroughly,  renounce  easily, 
and  inevitably  move  upward.  The  gos* 
pel  remaining  still  unpreached  is  that  of 
our  duty  toward  our  own  mind,  and 
consequently  toward  the  mind  of  others, 
the  gospel  of  lucidity." 

Althea’s  brown  e>es  had  widened  out 
with  that  curious  light.  But  she  merely 
smiled.  All  this  seemed  to  her,  edu¬ 
cated  in  sceptical  indifference  to  all 
things,  beautiful,  but  far-fetched  and 
futile  :  a  sort  of  delightful,  unpractical 
poetry. 

"  You  are  like  a  priest,"  she  said  ; 
"  come  in  and  hear  what  your  rival,  the 
minister,  has  to  say." 

"  If  he  speaks  out  his  convictions,  I 
respect  him  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,"  answered  Baldwin,  with  his  hand 
on  the  door,  "  and  that  is  more  than  I 
can  say  of  most  of  us  rationalists,  my¬ 
self  frequently  included." 

The  church  of  drowned  men,  as  Al* 
thea  called  it,  was  built  without  an  apse, 
a  dreary,  lop-headed  edifice,  more  like 
a  gallows  than  a  cross  ;  and  its  granite 
pillars  and  mullions  were  grown  yellow 
with  weather-stain  and  lichen.  Against 
the  dead,  dull  gray  wall,  where  had  once 
stood  the  altar,  was  the  pulpit.  The 
minister,  a  gaunt,  rather  deformed 
creature,  with  the  shaven,  warped  face 
of  a  dwarf,  spread  his  bulging  black 
sleeves  on  the  red  cushions,  folding  him¬ 
self,  so  to  speak,  on  to  the  big  gilt  Bible  ; 
and  looking,  thus  vaguely  enthroned  in 
the  half  light,  like  some  strange  squat* 
ting  idol.  The  apseless  church  seemed 
to  double  the  value  of  the  voices  which 
sang  the  hymns  gravely,  earnestly,  all  the 
pitches  welded  into  a  solemn  medium, 
equally  unlike  the  nasal  bass  chanting 


of  Catholic  priests,  and  that  fretting,  as 
with  spots  of  white,  of  the  Anglican 
choristers'  treble.  The  sermon  that 
followed  ^was  immense,  argumentative, 
subtle,  yet  practical.  The  point  of  it 
was  that  on  the  greatest  subject  of  all, 
God  and  the  salvation  of  their  soul,  men 
and  women  are  silent  to  one  another  ; 
discussing  all  other  matters,  inquiring 
into  all  other  interests,  but  living  in  iso* 
lation  of  soul  about  this,  brother  with 
brother,  father  with  children,  husband 
with  wife. 

"  Listen  ;  he  says  the  same  thing  as 
you,"  whispered  Althea  to  Baldwin, 
where  they  sat  in  an  empty  pew  by  the 
door. 

In  the  dull  moments  of  the  sermon, 
and  they  were  many  and  long,  the  girl 
opened  a  volume  of  Browning  which  she 
had  brought  with  her  for  the  purpose, 
and  placed  beside  the  Bible  on  the  pew 
edge.  The  place  was  the  end  of  the 
speech  of  Pompilia. 

The  asceticism,  the  earnestness  of  this 
service,  the  insistance  on  God,  and  our 
brethren,  and  our  soul ;  the  absence  of 
all  mythology  and  liturgical  juggling,  of 
symbolical  formulae  and  mesmeric  passes, 
like  those  of  Catholicism  and  the  sham 
Protestantism  of  to-day,  impressed  both 
Althea  and  Baldwin,  and  seemed  to  bring 
to  fuller  comprehension  the  often  read 
words  which  they  were  reading.  And 
of  the  two,  perhaps,  Baldwin  ’felt  the 
most.  In  the  ',little  bare  church,  with 
the  minister’s  voice,  between  the  grave 
singing  of  the  hymns,  booming  out  the 
necessity  of  spiritual  brotherhood,  under 
that  wan  sea  light  falling  on  the  gray, 
lichen-stained  walls  and  arches,  he  felt 
suddenly,  by  the  side  of  this  strange, 
sweet,  strangely  candid,  and  virginal 
grown-up  child  (the  more  candid  and 
virginal  for  Heaven  knows  what  insight 
into  the  rottenness  of  rich  and  idle  so¬ 
ciety),  the  value  of  Pompilia,  of  Capon* 
sacchi,  as  he  had  never  felt  them  before. 

"  Do  you  remember  those  last  lines 
of  Pompilia’s  speech.  Lady  Althea?" 
he  said,  as  they  walked  behind  the  con¬ 
gregation  across  the  little  green,  treeless 
graveyard — 

“  Through  such  souls  alone, 

God,  stooping,  shows  sufficient  of  His  light. 

For  us  in  the  dark  to  rise  by  ;  and  I  rise.” 

"Yes,"  answered  Althea  dreamily; 
"  I  was  thinking  of  them  also.  It  would 
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be  something  rather  worth  doing,  a  real 
thing,  don’t  you  think,  to  be  such  a  soul, 
even  for  a  minute,  to  anybody  ?” 

They  walked  a  long  time  in  silence, 
merely  looking  about,  or  absorbed  in 
thought,  until  they  had  got  the  pony 
harnessed  once  more,  and  the  cart  a 
long  way.  The  storm  had  cleared  oS, 
and  the  sun  was  shining  behind  a  thin 
film  of  white,  raining  down  in  great  whit-' 
ish  beams  upon  the  high-lying  cornfields 
and  sheep-dotted  pastures  ;  the  sea  ly¬ 
ing  pale,  luminous,  impalpable  beneath, 
almost  white,  but  tipped  with  shining 
facets  where  it  was  enclosed  by  the  long 
deep-blue  bar  of  coast  and  cloud.  Pale, 
whitish  still,  but  just  suffused  with  blue 
in  the  open,  where  the  blue  Bass  Rock 
seemed  not  so  much  to  rise  from,  as  to 
lie  lightly  upon,  the  surface  of  the  water. 

“  You  see,  Mr.  Baldwin,”  began  Al¬ 
thea,  keeping  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  reins, 
as  they  rolled  quickly  along  ;  ”  all  that 
you  say  is  well  and  good  when  applied 
to  exceptional  people  ....  no,  let  me 
explain,  I  mean  not  merely  particularly 
clever,  but  also  particularly  good  people 
— the  people  that  God  stooping  shows 
His  light  through,  like  Caponsacchi. 
These  creatures  are  privileged,  and  their 
privilege,  like  all  others,  ought  to  imply 
an  obligation  ;  they  are  rather  stronger 
than  their  fellows,  and  are  therefore 
bound  to  lend  them  some  of  their 
strength.  But  the  great  majority  of 
people  are  in  quite  a  different  position  ; 
they  have  just  intellect  and  heart  enough 
for  their  own  needs,  and  they  have  ab¬ 
solutely  no  means  of  coming  in  contact 
with  any  one  save  their  nearest  sur¬ 
roundings.  If  I  do  my  duty,  for  in¬ 
stance,  it  affects,  at  the  very  most,  two 
or  three  people  ;  indeed  not  as  many, 
for  my  family  are  out  of  touch  with  me 
and  think  me  scatter-brained  :  the  very 
utmost  I  can  perhaps  ever  do,  is  to  make 
Harry  see  things  a  little  from  my  point 
of  view,  and  lead  a  cleaner  life  than 
most  boys  ;  but  that’s  merely  because 
the  poor  little  chap  is  so  fond  of  me, 
and  because  we  happen  to  care  for  the 
same  books  and  pictures.” 

Baldwin  could  not  help  smiling,  as  he 
repeated  to  himself,  "  Through  such 
souls  alone”  ....  while  the  girl  was 
earnestly  trying  to  impress  him  with  her 
utter  unimportance. 

”  Well,  and  don't  you  see,  my  dear 


Lady  Althea,”  he  said  when  she  finished 
speaking,  ”  that  in  influencing  your 
brother  you  are  influencing  the  world  at 
large  ?  We  are,  each  of  us,  separate 
atoms,  if  you  will ;  but  we  are  atoms 
continually  pressing  up  each  other  ;  and 
the  sum  total  of  this  pressure,  transmit¬ 
ted  unconsciously  from  creature  to  crea¬ 
ture,  is  the  world’s  movement.  Let  us 
suppose  that  you  impress  Harry  with  a 
sense  of  the  possibility  and  duty  of  lead¬ 
ing,  though  a  man,  a  life  as  pure  as  is 
demanded  of  a  woman.  Do  you  not 
see,  that  even  if  Harry  never  attempt  to 
convert  to  his  ways  a  single  one  of  his 
companions,  he  will  influence  neverthe¬ 
less  every  one  of  them  susceptible  of  in¬ 
fluence,  by .  showing  such  lads  as  are 
capable  of  clean  living,  that  clean  living 
is  possible,  is  practicable,  and  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  being  neither  a  curate  nor  a 
muff  ?  Don’t  you  see  that  you  will  have 
contributed,  to  the  extent  of  several 
souls  in  all  probability  (for  the  life  of 
Harry  means  the  life  of  Harry’s  chil¬ 
dren),  to  the  organization  of  a  condition 
of  general  moral  opinion  such  that  only 
those  who  are  born  vicious  need  be  vi¬ 
cious,  while  those  who  are  born  good 
may  remain  good  ?” 

Althea  did  not  answer,  but  Baldwin 
could  see  that  her  lip  quivered  a  little  ; 
she  wished  to  believe,  but  she  feared  to 
do  so. 

”  But  look,”  she  said  after  a  long 
pause  ;  ”  you  cannot  deny  that  even  the 
greatest  men  can  do  little,  very  little,  in 
this  world.  Think  of  men  like  St. 
Francis,  or  like  Robert  Owen  :  why, 
all  their  efforts  have  been  engulfed  by 
the  brutality  and  selfishness  of  the  world. 
And  then  tell  me,  but  quite  honestly  you 
know,  do  you  think  it  worth  while  for  a 
quite  unimportant  individual  to  do  the 
most  that  he  or  she  can  in  a  world  where 
even  the  very  greatest  are  comparatively 
powerless  ?’  ’ 

Baldwin  nodded.  ”  I  see  your  argu¬ 
ment  ;  and,  at  the  first  glance,  the  fact 
that,  as  you  say,  even  the  greatest  men 
in  this  world  can  do  little  or  nothing 
unless  supported  by  the  mass,  does  seem 
to  diminish  sadly,  to  cast  a  slur  upon, 
the  value  of  the  individual.  But  look 
again  and  ask  yourself  the  reason  why 
the  single  individual,  however  great,  is 
so  comparatively  weak  ?  It  is  because, 
in  reality,  the  single  individual  is  so 
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strong  ;  even  the  meanest,  smallest,  has 
an  enormous  weight  and  strength  ;  and 
without  this  weight  and  strength  of 
each  constituent  individual,  the  crowd 
would  be  yielding  forever.  It  is  because 
all  men  are  strong,  that  no  one  man  can 
force  them  ;  it  is  because  there  is  life  and 
power  throughout  the  mass,  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  exception  is  virtually  powerless. 
Are  we  unimportant  because  we  are  part 
of  the  mass  ?  But  the  life  of  the  mass 
is  our  life,  its  strength  is  ours,  its  qual¬ 
ity  is  our  quality.  And  in  this  fact, 
dear  Lady  Althea,  in  the  fact  that  we 
are  the  mass,  and  that  such  as  we  are, 
we,  its  component  atoms,  it  also  is — in 
this  fact  that  so  much  of  our  goodness 
and  happiness  is  due  to  others,  and  so 
much  of  their  goodness  and  happiness 
will  depend  upon  us,  lies  the  reason 
why  we  must  form  opinions  and  apply 
them  ;  the  reason  why  we  must  not  live 


and  let  live  like  our  friends  the  fungus 
people — live  honestly  and  let  others  live 
dishonestly.” 

”  Then  every  individual  has  a  value  ? 
I  hope  it’s  true,”  added  Althea  pen¬ 
sively.  ”  I  do  hope  it’s  true.  You  see 
it  takes  away  that  horrid  feeling  that  life 
is  all  a  sham,  men  and  women  merely  so 
many  puppets  jerking  idiotically  about. 
It  makes  them  real,  somehow,  real  like 
all  these  things,  real  like  the  sea  and 
sky  and  the  grass  and  trees.” 

The  cart,  as  it  whirled  along,  drove 
before  it  a  swarm  of  twittering  little 
birds,  which  settled,  little  brown  bur- 
like  blobs,  on  the  hedgerows  and  hay¬ 
stacks  ;  rising  again  on  approach  of  the 
wheels,  a  perfect  whirl  of  wings  and  of 
twitter,  to  alight  again  on  the  hedgerow 
or  haystack  beyond. — Contemporary  Re¬ 
view. 
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The  Bulgarian  difficulty,  which  has 
for  so  long  occupied  the  attention  of 
Europe,  and  which  will  in  all  probability 
continue  to  tax  the  resources  of  diplo¬ 
macy  for  some  time  to  come,  is  on  the 
whole  a  question  of  simple  character, 
and  one  which  can  be  stated  in  a  very 
few  words. 

The  point,  and  the  whole  point,  is 
whether  Bulgaria  shall  be  permitted  to 
form  her  own  Government,  and  elect 
her  own  prince — in  a  word,  to  exist  as 
an  independent  nation — or  whether  the 
Czar,  with  the  consent  of  Europe,  shall 
force  his  own  satrap  upon  her,  impose 
his  own  rule,  and  transform  newly-lib¬ 
erated  Bulgaria  into  a  Russian  province. 

It  was  partly  in  order  to  form  an  opin¬ 
ion  upon  this  question  that  I  paid  a 
somewhat  lengthy  visit  to  Bulgaria  in 
the  autumn,  and  I  cannot  but  think  that 
all  unprejudiced  judges  would  arrive  at 
the  same  conclusion  as  myself,  viz.,  that 
the  question  should  be  decided  in  favor 
of  the  Bulgarians. 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  an¬ 
other  that  will  strike  a  stranger  in  Bul¬ 
garia,  it  is  the  detestation  which  is  now 
openly  expressed  all  over  the  country 


for  the  so-called  Liberators.  Perhaps, 
considering  the  way  in  which  the  Bul¬ 
garians  have  been  treated  by  Russia, 
this  ought  not  to  excite  much  surprise  ; 
but  what  is  indeed  astonishing  is  that 
Russian  policy  should  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  estrange  a 
people  who  belong  to  the  same  race, 
speak  the  same  language,  and  profess 
the  same  religion,  and  effectually  to  de¬ 
stroy  all  former  influence  in  the  country 
in  the  space  of  a  few  years.  With  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  some  ardent  Rus- 
sophils  in  England,  there  are  now,  it 
may  be  assumed,  few  people  who  are 
under  any  illusion  as  to  the  reasons  why 
the  war  of  1877  was  fought  ;  the  Bul¬ 
garians,  at  any  rate,  were  very  soon  un¬ 
deceived  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  be¬ 
cause  they  have  realized  that  a  free  Bul¬ 
garia  was  only  intended  for  a  Russian 
advanced  post  on  the  road  to  Constan¬ 
tinople,  that  they  are  now  taxed  with 
the  basest  ingratitude  toward  that  Pow¬ 
er.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  Bul¬ 
garians  owe  their  liberation  principally 
to  Russian  efforts  ;  but  the  contention 
of  the  latter,  that  this  service  alone  con¬ 
stitutes  a  claim  to  eternal  gratitude  and 
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submission,  is  as  though  the  fact  of  hav¬ 
ing  once  rendered  some  pecuniary  assist¬ 
ance  entitled  one  to  live  at  a  friend’s 
expense  for  life.  The  friends  of  Russia 
in  Bulgaria  have  now  practically  disap¬ 
peared  ;  while  the  policy  of  brutal  inter¬ 
ference,  and  the  scarcely  veiled  intention 
of  crushing  out  the  national  idea  of  in¬ 
dependence,  have  borne  fruit,  and  oblit¬ 
erated  whatever  feelings  of  gratitude 
may  originally  have  existed. 

I  arrived  in  September  at  Soda,  soon 
after  Prince  Ferdinand's  assumption  of 
power,  at  a  moment  when  every  one, 
except  the  Bulgarians,  was  convinced 
that  his  stay  in  the  country  would  not 
last  more  than  a  few  weeks.  There  is 
apparently  considerable  misapprehen¬ 
sion  in  England,  and  indeed  in  Europe 
generally,  with  respect  to  the  character 
of  this  Prince.  Prince  Ferdinand  is 
generally  described  as  a  frivolous  youth, 
addicted  to  the  wearing  of  jewelry,  and 
without  any  sense  of  the  responsibility 
incurred  by  the  acceptance  of  his  dan¬ 
gerous  trust.  During  my  stay  in  the 
capital,  various  opportunities  were  af¬ 
forded  me  for  testing  the  correctness  of 
this  opinion,  and  I  was  able  to  satisfy 
'  myself  that  this  estimate  of  his  capacity 
is  a  fallacious  one.  Prince  Ferdinand 
is,  on  the  contrary,  a  highly  educated, 
modest,  and  intelligent  man,  under  no 
illusions  as  to  the  difficulties  of  his  posi¬ 
tion,  and  fully  resolved  to  do  his  duty 
by  his  new  subjects  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  up 
till  now  there  has  been  no  trace  of  his 
hand  in  the  administration  of  affairs  ; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  man  of 
marked  individuality  would  have  been 
equally  suitable,  and  Prince  Ferdinand, 
in  allowing  himself  to  be  guided  by  the 
able  and  patriotic  Ministers  now  in 
office,  probably  gives  a  convincing  proof 
of  his  good  sense.  Why,  however,  it 
may  be  asked,  was  it  necessary  to  invite 
him  to  Bulgaria  at  all,  seeing  that  since 
the  fall  of  Prince  Alexander  the  country 
was  governed  more  or  less  satisfactorily 
by  a  Regency  ?  The  answer  to  this  is 
that,  in  a  young  state  like  Bulgaria, 
where  intrigues  are  rife  and  political 
jealousies  easily  excited,  it  is  found  to 
be  absolutely  indispensable  that  one 
man,  nominally  at  any  rate,  should  be 
at  the  head  of  the  Government.  It  was 
realized  that,  in  order  to  prevent  serious 


internal  difficulties,  a  Prince  must  be 
acquired  somehow  ;  the  choice  of  the 
nation  fell  upon  Prince  Ferdinand,  and 
he  responded  favorably  to  the  invitation. 
It  is  even  at  the  present  critical  moment 
highly  doubtful  whether  any  Bulgarians 
could  be  found,  with  the  exception  of 
political  refugees,  who  would  urge  his 
withdrawal  from  the  country. 

When  it  was  announced  that  the  Bul¬ 
garians  had  actually  had  the  audacity  to 
elect  their  own  Prince,  and  that  Prince 
Ferdinand  was  on  his  way  to  Sofia,  it 
was  almost  universally  believed  that  he 
was  going  there  as  the  nominee  of  one 
of  the  Great  Powers.  This  I  believe  to 
be  a  mistaken  impression.  It  is  just 
possible  that  Austria,  su/>  rosd,  may  have 
given  him  some  encouragement,  but  if 
so  it  was  encouragement  of  an  impercep¬ 
tible  character  ;  and  since  the  Prince’s 
assumption  of  power  the  Austrian  Agent 
at  Sofia  has  maintained  a  similar  attitude 
to  that  of  the  other  representatives, 
who,  while  refusing  to  recognize  the 
Prince,  hold  official  intercourse  with  the 
Ministers  responsible  to  him.  Surely  it 
is  time  this  solemn  farce  should  cease  ; 
no  real  reason  has  ever  been  urged 
against  the  recognition  of  Prince  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  except  the  Russian  contention 
that  the  general  election  of  the  Great 
Sobranje  last  year  was  illegal,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  intimidation  and  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  force.  The  idea  of  Russia  de¬ 
nouncing  an  election  for  suppression  of 
freedom  of  speech  is  almost  sublime  in 
its  audacity  ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  trans¬ 
parent  hypocrisy  of  the  objection,  it  has 
served  its  purpose.  When  Prince  Don- 
doukoff  Korsakoff,  the  framer  of  the 
Tirnova  Constitution,  was  given  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  honor  of  becoming  the 
first  Prince  of  Bulgaria  would  not  fall  to 
him,  he  is  reported  to  have  declared 
that,  in  that  case,  he  would  elaborate  a 
constitution  which  would  make  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  any  one  else  to  govern  with  suc¬ 
cess.  The  fact  is  that  universal  suffiage, 
and  an  electoral  system  by  which  a  dep¬ 
uty  is  returned  for  every  10,000  inhab¬ 
itants,  and  for  every  5,000  in  the  event 
of  a  Great  Sobranje  election,  is  little 
short  of  an  absurdity  for  so  young  a 
country  as  Bulgaria.  There  is,  there¬ 
fore,  nothing  surprising  in  the  fact  that 
elections  there  should  be  marked  by 
what  may  euphemistically  be  termed  ir- 
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regularities.  I  witnessed  the  election 
which  took  place  in  October  last,  and 
feel  bound  to  admit  that  some  of  the 
proceedings  were  calculated  to  draw 
tears  of  blood  from  British  Radicals  of 
a  sentimental  disposition  ;  but  though 
serious  disorders  took  place  during  the 
general  election  of  last  year,  they  were 
largely  due  to  the  extraordinary  conduct 
of  General  Kaulbars,  who  took  part  in 
the  contest  as  the  Czar’s  election  agent, 
and  played  the  part  of  agent  provocateur 
with  conspicuous  success. 

If,  however,  the  action  of  Russia  in 
steadfastly  refusing  to  recognize  the  ex¬ 
isting  state  of  things  in  Bulgaria  has 
been  brutal  in  its  frankness,  it  possesses, 
at  all  events,  the  merit  of  being  intelli¬ 
gible,  whereas  the  policy  of  the  other 
Powers  cannot  be  characterized  as  other¬ 
wise  than  pusillanimous.  The  French 
policy,  for  instance,  which  consists  in 
blindly  following  the  lead  of  Russia,  is 
well  worthy  of  the  Republic  ;  bold  and 
spirited  with  Tunis  and  Madagascar, 
and  cringing  where  Germany  or  German 
rights  are  concerned.  The  latter  Power, 
having  no  interests  in  Bulgaria,  must  be 
considered  as  exercising  an  unfriendly 
influence.  All  the  Machiavellian  schemes 
with  which  Prince  Bismarck  is  credited 
amount  to  this  :  To  secure  his  country 
from  a  combined  attack  by  France  and 
Russia.  Under  the  circumstances,  he 
is  not  indisposed  to  see  the  latter  well 
occupied  in  South-Eastern  Europe,  and 
he  has,  indeed,  always  maintained  that 
Bulgaria  lies  within  the  sphere  ot  Rus¬ 
sian  influence,  while  no  sentimental  con¬ 
siderations  about  “infant  liberties”  in 
the  Balkan  Peninsula  are  likely  to  carry 
much  weight  with  him.  England,  Aus¬ 
tria,  and  Italy  represent  the  three  friend¬ 
ly  Powers  ;  of  these,  Italy,  full  of  new¬ 
born  zeal  for  democratic  countries,  con¬ 
fines  herself  to  vague  expressions  of 
sympathy  ;  while  the  two  former  pursue 
a  policy  of  masterly  inactivity.  It  must 
be  obvious,  however,  that  Austria,  at 
any  rate,  will  have  to  do  something 
more  than  pursue  a  policy  of  masterly 
inactivity,  should  the  Czar  ever  make 
an  effort  to  regain  his  lost  ascendancy 
over  Bulgaria  ;  and  although  Austrian 
statesmen  occasionally  endeavor  to  per¬ 
suade  the  world  that  what  occurs  in  Bul¬ 
garia  is  a  matter  of  supreme  indifference 
to  them,  these  utterances  may  be  taken 


for  what  they  are  worth.  There  remains 
the  Porte.  The  position  of  the  Turk 
is,  as  usual,  a  singularly  unpleasant  one. 
On  the  present  occasion  he  is  made  to 
pose  as  the  champion  of  the  Berlin 
Treaty  ;  and  the  appearance  of  the 
Sublime  Porte  as  the  inflexible  guardian 
of  treaty  rights  is  only  one  degree  less 
ludicrous  than  the  rSle  of  Russia  as  the 
supporter  of  free  speech.  All  the  Bul¬ 
garian  politicians  with  whom  I  conversed 
asserted  that  they  bore  no  ill-will  against 
the  Turks,  whom  they  represent  as  anx¬ 
ious  to  be  friendly,  but  compelled  by 
the  exigencies  of  their  case  to  act  in  a 
hostile  manner.  The  reason  of  this  is 
not  far  to  seek.  Whatever  disappoint¬ 
ment  the  Russians  may  have  experienced 
in  the  results  of  the  war  of  1877,  they 
have  at  least  succeeded  in  getting  a 
firmer  grip  of  the  authorities  at  Constan¬ 
tinople.  Whenever  the  occasion  re¬ 
quires,  there  are  any  number  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  putting  the  screw  on  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Sultan.  The  non-payment  of 
the  war  indemnity,  for  instance,  forms 
a  standing  pretext  for  interference  ;  and 
as  there  is  no  possibility  of  resisting  any 
demands,  the  Czar’s  wishes,  as  intimated 
by  the  Russian  Ambassador,  must  per¬ 
force  be  acted  upon. 

When,  therefore,  it  was  represented 
to  the  Porte,  in  the  usual  manner,  that 
it  was  desirable  that  the  Sultan  should 
come  forward  as  the  champion  of  the 
Berlin  Treaty,  with  reference  to  Bul¬ 
garian  affairs,  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  act  accordingly.  This  apparently 
hostile  attitude  of  the  Turks  toward  Bul¬ 
garia  is  not  calculated  to  deceive  any 
one.  The  fact  is,  that  since  the  Declar¬ 
ation  of  the  Union,  two  years  ago,  the 
Turks  have  completely  abandoned  all 
hope  of  re-establishing  their  influence 
over  any  part  of  Bulgaria,  and,  having 
once  realized  this  unpalatable  truth, 
they  now  recognize  that  a  strong  and 
united  Bulgaria  is  a  protection  rather 
than  a  menace  to  their  decaying  Empire. 
When,  therefore,  we  hear  that  Russia 
and  the  Porte  have  made  a  joint  repre¬ 
sentation,  or  that  they  propose  sending 
Commissioners  to  Sofia,  to  report  upon 
the  situation  and  concert  measures  for 
the  restoration  of  order,  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  one  Power  at  any  rate, 
is  not  in  earnest  and  has  no  desire  to  do 
anything  of  the  kind.  It  is  quite  cer- 
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tain  that,  should  Russia  succeed  in  forc¬ 
ing  the  Porte  to  send  a  special  represent¬ 
ative,  with  the  object  of  turning  Prince 
Ferdinand  out  of  the  country,  no  atten¬ 
tion  whatever  will  be  paid  to  his  de¬ 
mands,  should  he  even  be  permitted  to 
enter  the  Principality. 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  per¬ 
sons,  especially  in  England,  who  believe 
that  a  free  and  independent  Bulgaria 
will  never  exist  until  Prince  Alexander 
is  re-instated  at  the  head  of  affairs.  I 
questioned  many  persons  on  this  point 
when  in  the  country,  and  heard  nothing 
to  warrant  this  belief.  That  Prince 
Alexander  possesses  many  excellent  and 
admirable  qualities  is,  no  doubt,  per¬ 
fectly  true  ;  but  the  theory  that  he  alone 
is  qualified  to  represent  the  Bulgarian 
national  idea  is  one  which  can  only  be 
entertained  by  those  who  have  been  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  his  well-known  per¬ 
sonal  charm.  Enthusiastic  admirers  of 
this  unlucky  Prince  have  written  to 
prove  that  with  his  abdication  disap¬ 
peared  the  last  home  of  independence, 
and  they  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
fortunes  of  the  country  were  so  bound 
up  with  its  ruler,  that  nothing  short  of 
political  ruin  could  overtake  Bulgaria. 
This,  it  should  be  clearly  understood,  is 
far  from  being  the  case  ;  and  when  the 
Bulgarians  are  reproached  with  ingrati¬ 
tude  toward  Prince  Alexander,  it  is  as 
well  to  consider  the  question  in  a  prac¬ 
tical  and  dispassionate  manner.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Bulgarians  owe 
Prince  Alexander  a  deep  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude.  Up  to  a  certain  unfortunate  epi¬ 
sode,  he  was  decidedly  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  sympathetic  figure  among  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe.  There  is  much, 
indeed,  of  romance  in  the  career  of  this 
young  German  officer,  summoned  to 
govern  an  alien  race,  and  proving  not 
only  a  capable  ruler,  but  a  brave  and 
victorious  general  ;  the  brilliant  suc¬ 
cesses  of  Prince  Alexander,  however, 
should  not  blind  us  to  his  errors.  Now 
it  cannot  be  pointed  out  too  clearly  that 
if  Prince  Alexander  is  no  longer  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  it  is  partly  his  own  fault ; 
it  is  true  that  he  struggled  heroically  for 
a  long  time  against  the  persecutions  to 
which  he  was  subjected,  but  at  the  most 
critical  moment  he  collapsed.  The  ab¬ 
ject  telegram  which,  in  an  unfortunate 
moment,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  per¬ 


suaded  to  send  to  the  Czar,  would  pos¬ 
sibly  eventually  have  proved  his  ruin, 
had  he  decided  to  remain  ;  but  to  stay 
was  precisely  what  he  could  not  be  in¬ 
duced  to  do,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of 
his  subjects. 

It  is  said  that  Prince  Alexander,  at 
the  time  of  his  abdication,  was  firmly 
convinced  that  the  majority  of  his  offi¬ 
cers,  and  a  large  section  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  were  hostile  to  him  ;  if  so,  he  must 
have  been  greatly  deceived,  for  it  has 
since  been  conclusively  proved  that  the 
persons  concerned  in  the  conspiracy 
were  very  few  in  number,  and  consisted 
either  of  officers  and  adventurers  de¬ 
bauched  (as  Lord  Salisbury  justly  re¬ 
marked)  by  foreign  gold,  or  else  igno¬ 
rant  cadets.  1  have  met  officers  who 
took  part  in  the  kidnapping  business  as 
cadets,  who  assured  me  that  they  had 
not,  at  the  time,  the  least  idea  of  what 
they  were  doing.  There  was,  in  fact, 
nothing  national  or  spontaneous  about 
the  conspiracy  which  overthrew  Prince 
Alexander,  and  the  reception  accorded 
him  on  his  return  should  alone  have 
made  this  clear. 

Much  can  and  should  be  forgiven  any 
man  who  had  passed  through  Prince 
Alexander’s  experiences ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  impossible  not  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  fact  that  the  Bulgarians,  at  the 
risk  of  drawing  upon  themselves  the 
vengeance  of  their  implacable  tyrant, 
were  ready  to  stand  by  their  Prince  in 
the  hour  of  danger.  If  any  further 
proof  were  needed  of  the  loyalty  shown 
to  Prince  Alexander  by  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  the  Bulgarian  people,  it  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  fact  that  a  second  attempt 
was  made  to  induce  him  to  return,  after 
it  was  discovered  that  the  Government 
of  the  Regency  could  be  carried  on  no 
longer.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  on 
this  occasion  the  Prince  made  his  return 
conditional  upon  such  terms  that  the 
delegates  found  themselves  unable  to 
accept  them,  and,  accordingly,  were 
forced  to  search  for  a  new  candidate. 
With  the  facts  of  this  double  refusal 
staring  one  in  the  face,  it  is  hard  to  see 
why  Prince  Alexander  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  absolutely  indispensable  for 
the  realization  of  the  Bulgarian  national 
idea  ;  and  it,  therefore,  appears  improb¬ 
able  that  the'present  condition  of  affairs 
will  be  disturbed  simply  in  order  to  re- 
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place  one  prince  by  another.  Political 
gratitude  is  a  fine  thing  in  its  way,  but 
a  practical  appreciation  of  national  in¬ 
terests  is  better  still.  The  Bulgarians 
are  an  essentially  practical  people,  and 
they,  in  all  probability,  are  of  opinion 
that  a  prince  who  accepts  their  offer  un¬ 
conditionally,  and  who  has  established 
himself  more  or  less  firmly  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  is  likely  to  be  more  useful  to  them 
than  one  who,  whatever  may  have  been 
his  distinguished  services  in  the  past, 
has  cut  himself  even  temporarily  adrift 
from  his  former  subjects.  For  this 
reason,  and  also  because  bis  wealth  is  a 
powerful  recommendation  to  an  eco¬ 
nomical  people,  it  is  still  possible  that 
Prince  Ferdinand,  in  spite  of  the  pres¬ 
sure  brought  to  bear  upon  him  from  out¬ 
side,  may  yet  contrive  to  remain  indefi¬ 
nitely  in  Bulgaria. 

It  may,  however,  fairly  be  asked 
whether  the  history  of  Bulgaria  since 
her  creation  shows  that  the  people  have ' 
proved  themselves  fit  for  independence, 
and  have  earned  the  right  to  be  treated 
indulgently  by  Europe.  The  answer  to 
this  is  emphatically.  Yes  ;  and  it  would 
be  impossible  for  any  one  who  visited 
the  country  to  return  without  having 
formed  a  high  opinion  of  the  sterling 
qualities  of  its  inhabitants.  The  prog¬ 
ress  that  this  little  State,  the  youngest 
in  Europe,  has  made  since  her  emanci¬ 
pation  from  Turkish  rule  is  remarkable, 
not  only  for  its  steady  advance,  but  for 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  made  in  the 
face  of  almost  unparalleled  difficulties  ; 
it  is,  in  fact,*  hard  to  realize  that  less 
than  twelve  years  ago  Bulgaria  existed 
only  as  a  geographical  expression,  and 
that  it  required  atrocities  of  the  most 
sensational  order  to  bring  her  case,  and 
even  her  name,  into  notice.  In  the 
course  of  the  past  two  years  Bulgaria 
has  passed  through  two  revolutions,  a 
military  revolt,  and  a  war  with  a  neigh¬ 
boring  State.  Instead  of  weakening  her, 
these  events  seem  only  to  have  strength¬ 
ened  and  consolidated  the  national  patri¬ 
otic  feeling.  What  other  country  can 
say  so  much  ?  A  well-known  Servian 
statesman  remarked  to  me,  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  that  the  Bulgarians 
were  the  English  of  the  Balkan  Penin¬ 
sula.  Whether  this  be  taken  as  a  com¬ 
pliment  or  not  to  us,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Bulgarians  possess  the 


governing  capacity  in  a  conspicuous  de¬ 
gree,  and  the  principal  members  of  the 
present  Government,  for  instance,  such 
as  M.  Stambuloff,  M.  Stoilofi,  M,  Dim- 
itroff  (the  Prefect  of  the  Philippopolis 
district),  are  men  who  would  do  credit 
to  any  country.  Of  Bulgarian  politi¬ 
cians  the  most  prominent,  as  well  as  the 
most  popular,  is  Stambuloff.  It  was 
Stambuloff  who  took  the  lead  in  induc¬ 
ing  Prince  Alexander  to  return  after  his 
abduction  ;  it  is  he  who  is  mainly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  arrival  of  the  present 
Prince  ;  and  it  is  he  who,  by  reason  of 
his  indomitable  energy,  eloquence  and 
courage,  has  now  come  to  be  regarded  as 
the  Anti-Russian  champion,  and  the 
representative,  par  excellence^  of  the 
National  idea.  The  power  Stambuloff 
wields  in  the  country,  largely  increased 
by  the  result  of  the  late  elections,  would 
constitute  a  serious  danger  were  there 
doubts  as  to  his  patriotism,  which,  so 
far,  fortunately,  is  above  suspicion. 

There  are  in  Bulgaria,  as  elsewhere, 
politicians  calling  themselves  Conserva¬ 
tives,  Liberals,  Radicals,  etc.,  but  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  case  of  avowed  partisans  of 
Russia,  like  Zankoff,  it  is  not  clear  what 
constitutes  the  points  of  difference  ;  for 
there  is  no  division  of  classes,  and,  as 
yet,  apparently  no  internal  questions  of 
importance.  With  regard  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  opposition  and  parties,  I  asked 
every  Bulgarian  politician  I  met  to  ex¬ 
plain  how  it  came  to  pass  that  there 
were  more  than  two  parties  in  existence, 
viz.,  a  National  party  and  a  Russian 
party,  and  from  none  of  them  was  I 
ever  able  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  answer. 
In  an  earlier  part  of  this  article  I  have 
alluded  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
carrying  on  the  government  of  Bulgaria 
in  accordance  with  a  constitution  too 
advanced  for  the  condition  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  this  would  have  proved  a  work  of 
insurmountable  difficulty  had  it  not  been 
for  the  sound  common-sense  and  practi¬ 
cal  character  of  the  people,  and  even 
though  this  is  the  case,  it  must  be  owned 
that,  when  thought  necessary,  the  sacred 
constitution  is  frequently  violated  with 
complete  impunity.  Fortunately  for 
themselves,  the  Bulgarians,  unlike  their 
neighbors,  the  Servians  and  Greeks,  are 
not  as  a  nation  afflicted  with  a  perpetual 
craving  for  political  change  ;  although 
the  country  is  one  of  the  most  thoroughly 
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democratic  pattern,  and  every  man  is 
equal  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory, 
the  genius  of  the  native  is  essentially 
Conservative.  It  is  perhaps  in  Bulgaria 
that  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  would 
find  the  nearest  approach  to  his  long* 
sought- for  Tory  Democracy  ! 

While  ready  to  profit  by  the  resources 
of  a  more  advanced  civilization,  the 
Bulgarian  objects  hurriedly  to  adopt 
anything  new  until  he  is  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  of  its  utility  ;  unlike  the  Servian 
or  the  Greek,  he  refuses  to  plunge  head¬ 
long  into  a  vortex  of  innovations,  and  it 
is  entirely  to  this  quality  of  caution  that 
his  well-known  abhorrence  of  foreigners 
may  be  traced.  This  distrust  of  the 
foreigner  has  had,  at  least,  one  bad 
effect.  In  the  pursuance  of  the  policy 
of  Bulgaria  for  the  Bulgarians  it  was  de¬ 
termined  that  the  completion  of  the  rail¬ 
way  system  should  be  left  to  an  exclu¬ 
sively  native  Company  ;  and  the  result 
has  been  that  want  of  capital  has  delayed 
what  should  have  been  concluded  long 
aga  In  excuse  it  may  be  urged  that 
the  spectacle  of  the  Servians  working 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Hebrews  of  the 
Lander  Bank  was  not  encouraging ; 
while  the  spirit  of  thrift  which  has  en¬ 
abled  Bulgaria  to  get  on  hitherto  with¬ 
out  a  foreign  loan  cannot  be  too  highly 
commended.  It  must  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  because  the  Bulgarians  are 
cautious  with  regard  to  strangers,  they 
are,  therefore,  churlish  and  unfriendly. 
A  foreigner  arriving  with  the  intention 
of  exploiting  some  industry  or  other 
would  meet  with  a  chilling  reception  ; 
the  traveller,  on  the  other  hand,  will  ex¬ 
perience  invariable  courtesy. 

In  estimating  the  results  of  Bulgarian 
rule,  the  condition  and  treatment  of  the 
Mussulman  population  form  an  impor¬ 
tant  consideration,  and  may  be  taken  as 
a  fair  test.  The  Mussulmans  in  Bul¬ 
garia  number,  I  believe,  something  like 
one-fifth  of  the  entire  population.  The 
Sobranje  contains  a  just  proportion  of 
Turkish  deputies,  while  Mussulmans  are 
subject  to  the  conscription  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Christians.  The  Mussulman 
population  is  almost  entirely  agricultural, 
and  owns  much  of  the  best  land  in  the 
country.  It  is  alleged  against  their 
present  rulers  that  they  have,  in  many 
instances,  deprived  the  Turks  unjustly 
of  their  landed  property,  and  that  they 


show  undue  severity  toward  them  in  the 
collection  of  taxes.  The  latter  accusa¬ 
tion  is  unfounded,  but  in  the  former 
there  is  probably  a  good  deal  of  truth. 
After  the  war  of  1877  the  unfortunate 
Turks,  terrorized  by  the  cruelties  in¬ 
flicted  upon  them  in  the  nature  of  re¬ 
prisals,  nearly  all  left  the  country  ;  and 
it  was  not  in  many  cases  until  several 
years  after,  that,  despairing  of  finding 
means  of  existence  in  Turkey,  they  ven¬ 
tured  to  return.  In  the  meanwhile  their 
properties  had  often  been  appropriated 
by  the  Bulgarians,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  in  many  cases  the  compensation 
offered,  if  any,  was  ridiculously  inade¬ 
quate. 

Too  much  importance  should  not  be 
attached  to  the  continued  emigration  of 
the  Turks  from  Bulgaria.  Existence 
under  an  alien  Government  must  always 
be  distasteful  to  Mussulmans,  while  the 
agents  of  the  Porte  are  perpetually  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  work  of  persuading  those 
in  Bulgaria  to  return  to  Turkey.  If  the 
latter  were  well-advised  they  would  cer¬ 
tainly  stop  where  they  are,  for  it  must 
be  generally  recognized  now  that  those 
who  suffer  most  under  Turkish  rule  are 
not  the  Christian  but  the  Mussulman  in¬ 
habitants.  At  the  present  time  the  two 
races  appea&to  live  together  in  Bulgaria 
in  perfect  harmony,  while  officials  always 
express  a  high  opinion  of  the  excellent 
qualities  and  law-abiding  character  of 
the  Turkish  peasants,  and  assert  that, 
far  from  wishing  to  drive  them  out  of 
the  country,  their  object  is  to  induce 
them  to  remain.  Prince  Alexander 
always  did  his  best  to  secure  impartial 
treatment  of  all  his  subjects,  and  the 
present  Prince  expressed  to  me  his  re¬ 
solve  to  pay  special  attention  to  this 
question.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  the  Mussulmans 
have  little  to  complain  of,  and  their  con¬ 
duct  during  the  Servian  war  goes  far  to 
justify  this  view.  On  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  they  freely  offered  their  ser¬ 
vices,  and  fought  side  by  side  with  their 
former  foes  in  defence  of  their  country. 
This  circumstance  alone  shows  that  con¬ 
siderable  progress  must  have  been  made 
in  Bulgaiia  toward  a  reconciliation  of 
the  Christian  and  Mahommedan  faiths. 

What,  however,  concerns  Europe  is 
not  so  much  Bulgaria’s  past  as  her 
future ;  i.a,  her  relations  with  Russia, 
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for  she  has  nothing  to  fear  from  any  sula  is  a  doubtful  point ;  the  advocates 
other  Power,  iu  spite  of  the  recent  wan-  of  a  spirited  foreign 'policy  clamor  for 
ton  aggression  made  upon  her  by  Servia.  an  advance  to  Salonica,  and  affect  to 
This  war  was  practically  an  accident ;  consider  this  as  an  arrangement  long 
the  Servians,  burning  with  military  since  agreed  upon  ;  the  opponents  of 
ardor,  had  resolved  to  wrest  Old  Servia  this  policy,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of 
from  the  Turks,  and  it  was  only  the  dis-  opinion  that  the  Dual  Empire  already 
covery  that  the  latter  were  quite  pre-  occupies  as  much  territory  as  can  con- 
pared  for  the  fight  that  induced  them  to  veniently  be  managed,  while  the  H un¬ 
refrain.  As,  however,  it  seemed  a  piiy  garians  are  exceedingly  averse  to  any 
that  all  this  martial  enthusiasm  should  scheme  which  would  increase  the  Slav 
be  wasted,  an  attack  on  Bulgaria  was  element.  On  the  whole  it  seems  prob- 
substituted  for  the  original  arrangement,  able  that  the  Hungarians  will  carry  their 
The  result  was  such  as  to  make  it  evi-  point ;  and  as,  fortunately,  there  is  now 
dent  that  this  experiment  will  not  be  no  chance  of  Austria  and  Russia  arriv- 
tried  again.  The  Bulgarians,  with  their  ing  at  an  agreement  with  respect  to  a 
usual  common-sense,  recognized  the  ab-  partition  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  an 
surdity  of  the  whole  business,  and  the  occupation  of  Bulgaria  would  give  the 
two  countries  are  now  on  the  most  signal  for  the  long-expected  contest  be- 
friendly  terms.  Differences  will  un-  tween  the  two  Empires.  It  is  hard  to 
doubtedly  arise  in  the  future  with  believe  that,  in  view  of  the  tremendous 
Greece,  but  they  are  not  likely  to  prove  difficulties  which  must  be  encounteted, 
of  an  insurmountable  character  ;  and  it  Russia  will,  with  a  light  heart,  embark 
is  from  Russia,  and  Russia  alone,  that  upon  this  gigantic  struggle.  It  seems, 
the  Bulgarians  have  anything  to  fear.  on  the  contrary,  more  probable  that  her 
Things  have  now  gone  so  far  that  it  activity  will  find  a  vent  elsewhere,  and 
is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Czar  can  re-  that  before  long  we  may  hear  of  move- 
establish  his  influence  except  by  an  oc-  ments  either  in  Central  Asia  or  on  the 
cupaiion.  Now  if  there  is  one  thing  Armenian  Frontier.  As,  however,  the 
more  than  another  on  which  the  vast  personal  question  has  entered  largely 
majority  of  Bulgarians  are  agreed,  it  is  into  the  Bulgarian  difficulty,  it  is  possi- 
r  that  a  Russian  occupation  must  be  re-  ble  that  the  Czar,  irresponsible  and  in¬ 
sisted  by  force.  M.  Stambuloff,  and  informed,  may  suddenly  resolve  to  cut 
all  those  who  represent  national  and  the  Gordian  knot.  Should  he  do  so, 
patriotic  views,  are  most  explicit  on  this  disaster  appears  inevitable.  A  Russian 
point,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  be-  army  of  occupation  would  have  to  en- 
lieve  that  they  are  in  earnest.  Putting  counter,  first  the  Bulgarians,  probably 
aside  all  sentimental  considerations,  is  the  Turks,  and  sooner  or  later  the  Aus- 
it  probable  that  tbis  crowning  act  of  trians  ;  as  a  passage  through  Roumania 
brutality  on  the  part  of  Russia  will  be  would  be  refused,  its  communications, 
tamely  acquiesced  in  by  Europe  ?  There  necessarily  by  sea,  would  be  at  the 
are,  fortunately  for  Bulgaria,  other  mercy  of  our  fleet,  should  we  choose  to 
Powers  deeply  and  vitally  interested  in  intervene.  The  idea  of  British  inter- 
this  question.  Foremost  among  these  vention  on  behalf  of  Bulgaria  would 
is  Austria-Hungary  ;  and  whatever  am-  raise  a  shriek  of  horror  from  nearly  all 
icable  sentiments  her  Ministers  may  Liberal,  and  from  many  Conservative, 
uccasionall3k  express,  it  is  quite  certain  politicians,  but  if  the  possession  of  Con- 
that  she  cannot  permit  any  Great  Power  stantinople  is  still  to  be  considered  a 
to  exercise  a  preponderating  influence  matter  of  any  importance  to  us,  then 
over  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  The  object  England  cannot  afford  to  remain  indit- 
of  Austrian  policy  must  necessarily  be  ferent  to  the  future  of  Bulgaria, 
to  encourage  the  development  of  the  Our  interest  is  second  only  to  that  of 
small  states  which  have  recently  been  Austria,  and  if  the  latter  Power  has  to 
created,  and  she  probably  would  not  bear  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day, 
view  with  dislike  even  the  formation  of  we  also  may  very  possibly  be  called  on 
a  Balkan  Federation.  to  take  some  part  in  the  struggle.  After 

Whether  the  Austrians  really  desire  all,  if  we  are  destined  to  fight  Russia,  it 
an  extension  of  territory  in  the  penin-  will  be  better  to  do  so  in  company  with 
New  Sbxibs.  -Vou  XLVIL,  No.  3  aa 
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a  powerful  ally  than  embark  single* 
handed  upon  the  contest,  as  so  nearly 
occurred  under  a  late  Gladstone  admin¬ 
istration.  Our  interest  is  to  encourage 
and  foster  the  growth  of  a  strong  and 
united  Bulgaria,  which  will  act  as  an 
effective  barrier  to  Russian  aggression, 
and  an  opportunity  for  increasing  both 
her  power  and  her  territory  will  occur 
before  very  long. 

Although  the  Turk  has  for  some  time 
ceased  to  be  anything  more  than  a 
gineur  in  Europe,  a  further  partition 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  the  near 
future  is  inevitable. 

Assuming  that  he  is  permitted  to  re¬ 
main  at  Constantinople,  and  perhaps 
Gallipoli,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the 
Turk  will  have  to  part  with  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  European  possessions. 
Three  nations,  Greece,  Servia,  and 
Bulgaria  dividing  his  inheritance  in  ad¬ 
vance,  all  lay  claim  to  Macedonia.  The 
Servians  may,  however,  be  dismissed 
from  the  calculation,  for  they  will  be 
forced  to  content  themselves  with  a  dis¬ 
trict  adjoining  their  own  frontier.  The 
Greeks,  who  urge  their  cause  with  con¬ 
siderable  bluster,  base  their  claim  upon 
ancient  history  and  upon  alleged  numer¬ 


ical  superiority.  The  first  of  these  rea¬ 
sons  is  little  short  of  absurdity,  and  the 
second  is  incorrect.  There  have  been 
many  disputes  as  to  the  proportion  in 
which  Greece  and  Bulgaria  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  Macedonia,  but  the  weight  of 
evidence  is  decisively  in  favor  of  the 
latter.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  strictly 
accurate  statistics  on  the  subject,  but, 
according  to  the  most  trustworthy  au¬ 
thorities,  there  appear  to  be  over  one  mill¬ 
ion  Bulgarians,  as  against  about  60,000 
Greeks.  Obviously,  therefore,  the  Bul¬ 
garians  will  be  entitled  to  claim  the 
lion’s  share  of  the  spoil,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  Greece  should  not  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  an  arrangement  which  gave  her 
Salonica  and  the  adjoining  district. 
Both  from  motives  of  justice  and  ex¬ 
pediency,  it  should  be  our  policy  to 
secure  for  Bulgaria  as  large  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  territory  as  possible  :  a  Bulgaria 
stretching  from  the  ^Egean  to  the  Black 
Sea,  and  comprising  what  is  now  the 
province  of  Adrianople,  would  form  a 
guarantee  of  the  surest  kind  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula,  and  an  effective  barrier 
against  Russian  aggression  in  South- 
Eastern  Europe. — National  Review. 
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I. 

No  more  the  shocks  of  Corn 
Stand  like  twin  sisters  in  the  sunset  glow. 

Nor  in  the  flush  of  morn 
The  ruddy  reapers,  shouting,  come  and  go. 

Earth’s  golden  fields  are  gone  ; 

And  lo,  on  barren  plains  the  lurid  Sun  looks  down. 

II. 

With  Autumn  song  has  fled  ; 

The  circling  swallow  scythes  no  more  the  air  ; 

Upon  its  lonely  bed  • 

The  drooping  floweret  pines,  despite  its  prayer. 

Then  falls  to  die 

Unpitied  by  a  soul,  unnoticed  by  an  eye. 

III. 

Yet  still  in  calm  serene 
Earth  sets  her  troubled  heart  to  simpler  joys. 

And  beauty,  else  unseen. 

On  every  trembling  leaflet  seems  to  poise  ; 

>  .  The  Thistle  shakes  her  gown. 

And  from  the  sable  folds,  outflows  the  winged  down. 
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IV. 

Each  morn  the  skies  are  set 
In  pearl,  weird  tinted  as  a  wizard’s  hall ; 

The  spider  spreads  her  net 
Intent  to  catch  the  raindrops  as  they  fall. 

And  weaves  along  the  road 
Her  crystal  palaces  to  teach  the  world  of  God. 


V. 

As  after  ceaseless  rain 

The  chill  dank  glades  with  drifted  leaves  are  stored  ; 

And  by  the  bleak  wind  slain 
The  smitten  reed  hangs  down  its  useless  sword  ; 

The  beech  in  hues  of  red 

And  bronze  mimics  the  dusky  bracken’s  withering  bed. 

VI. 

While  round  the  dying  hedge 
The  sere  convolvulus  curls  amber  veils  ; 

From  strips  of  jutting  ledge 
The  ranks  of  dewdrops  hie  along  the  rails  : 

With  every  zephyr’s  breath 

Each  slips  from  his  frail  hold,  caught  in  the  arms  of  death. 

VII. 

O’er  hill  and  field  and  wood — 

Not  sorrow  for  joys  fled,  or  news  of  death, 

A  sovran  Calm  doth  brood, 

A  dove-like  Peace,  the  sister  twin  of  Faith, 

Knowing  anew  with  Spring 
All  things  shall  rise  again  in  sweeter  blossoming. 

VIII. 

■  So  let  the  Winter  come 
Half  like  a  thief,  half  like  a  lover  stealing. 

And  gaze  with  motions  dumb. 

On  every  trembling  leaflet  downward  reeling  : 

Thereon  he’ll  make  a  bed 

When  winds  and  snows  are  drear,  to  lay  his  hoary  head. 

— Cornhill  Magazine. 
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I. — A  LORN  MILKMAID. 

It  was  an  eighty-cow  dairy,  and  the 
troop  of  milkers,  regular  and  super¬ 
numerary,  were  all  at  work  ;  for,  though 
the  time  of  year  was  as  yet  but  early 
April,  the  feed  lay  entirely  in  water- 
meadows  and  the  cows  were  "  in  full 
pail.”  The  hour  was  about  sixjin  the 


evening,  and  three-fourths  of  the  large, 
red,  rectangular  animals  having  been 
finished  off,  there  was  opportunity  for  a 
little  conversation. 

**  He  brings  home  his  bride  to-mor¬ 
row,  I  hear.  They’ve  come  as  far  as 
Anglebnry  to-day.” 

The  voice  seemed  to  proceed  from  the 
carcase  of  the  cow  called  Cherry,  but 
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the  speaker  was  a  milking-woman,  whose 
face  was  buried  in  the  flank  of  that  mo¬ 
tionless  beast. 

“  Has  anybody  seen  her?”  said  an¬ 
other. 

There  was  a  negative  response  from 
the  first.  “  Though  they  say  she’s  a 
rosy-cheeked,  tisty-tosty  little  body 
enough,”  she  added  ;  and  as  the  milk¬ 
maid  spoke  she  turned  her  face  so  that 
she  could  glance  past  her  cow’s  tail  to 
the  other  side  of  the  barton,  where  a 
thin,  faded  woman  of  thirty  milked 
somewhat  apart  from  the  rest. 

**  Years  younger  than  he,  they  say,” 
continued  the  second,  with  also  a  glance 
of  reflectiveness. in  the  same  direction. 

“  How  old  do  you  call  him,  then  ?” 

“  Thirty  or  so.” 

”  More  like  forty,”  broke  in  an  old 
milkman  near,  in  a  long  white  pinafore 
or  “  wropper,”  and  witn  the  brim  of  his 
hat  tied  down,  so  that  he  looked  like  a 
woman.  ”  ’A  was  born  before  our 
Great  Weir  was  builded,  and  I  hadn’t 
man’s  wages  when  1  laved  water  there.” 

I'he  discussion  waxed  so  warm  that 
the  purr  of  the  milk-streams  became 
jerky,  till  a  voice  from  another  cow’s 
belly  cried  with  authority,  ”  Now,  then, 
what  the  Turk  do  it  matter  to  us  about 
Farmer  Lodge’s  age,  or  Farmer  Lodge’s 
new  mis’ess  !  I  shall  have  to  pay  him 
nine  pound  a-year  for  the  rent  of  every 
one  of  these  milchers,  whatever  his  age 
or  hers.  Get  on  with  your  work,  or 
’twill  be  dark  before  we  have  done. 
The  evening  is  pinking  in  a’ ready.” 
This  speaker  was  the  dairyman  himself, 
by  whom  the  milkmaids  and  men  were 
employed. 

Nothing  more  was  said  publicly  about 
Farmer  Lodge’s  wedding,  but  the  first 
woman  murmured  under  her  cow  to  her 
next  neighbor,  ”'Tis  hard  for  she,” 
signifying  the  thin  worn  milkmaid  afore¬ 
said. 

”  Oh,  no,”  said  the  second.  ”  He 
hasn’t  spoken  to  Rhoda  Brook  for 

f9 

years. 

When  the  milking  was  done  they 
washed  their  pails  and  hung  them  on  a 
many-forked  stand  made  of  the  peeled 
limb  of  an  oak-tree,  set  upright  in  the 
earth,  and  resembling  a  colossal  antlered 
horn.  The  majority  then  dispersed  in 
various  directions  homeward.  The  thin 
woman  who  had  not  spoken  was  joined 


by  a  boy  of  twelve  or  thereabout,  and 
the  twain  went  away  up  the  field  also. 

Their  course  lay  apart  from  that  of 
the  others,  to  a  lonely  spot  high  above 
the  water-meads,  and  not  far  from  the 
border  of  Egdon  Heath,  whose  dark 
countenance  was  visible  in  the  distance 
as  they  drew  nigh  to  their  home. 

”  They’ve  just  been  saying  down  in 
barton  that  your  father  brings  hi.  youn^ 
wife  home  from  Anglebury  to-morrow,’ 
the  woman  observed.  ”  I  shall  want  to 
send  you  for  a  few  things  to  market, 
and  you’ll  be  pretty  sure  to  meet  ’em.” 

”  Yes,  mother,”  said  the  boy.  ”  Is 
father  married,  then 

“Yes.  .  .  .  You  can  give  her  a  look, 
and  tell  me  what  she’s  like,  if  you  do 
see  her.” 

“Yes,  mother.” 

“  If  she’s  dark  or  fair,  and  if  she’s 
tall — as  tall  as  I.  And  if  she  seems 
like  a  woman  who  has  ever  worked  for 
a  living,  or  one  that  has  been  always 
well  off,  and  has  never  done  anything, 
and  shows  marks  of  the  lady  on  her,  as 
I  expect  she  do.  ” 

“Yes.” 

They  crept  up  the  hill  in  the  twilight, 
and  entered  the  cottage.  It  was  thatch¬ 
ed,  and  built  of  mud-walls,  the  surface  of 
which  had  been  washed  by  many  rains 
into  channels  and  depressions  that  left 
none  of  the  onginal  flat  face  visible  ; 
while  here  and  there  a  rafter  showed  like 
a  bone  protruding  through  the  skin. 

She  was  kneeling  down  in  the  chim¬ 
ney-corner,  before  two  pieces  of  turf 
laid  together  with  the  heather  inward, 
blowiug  at  the  red-hot  ashes  with  her 
bieath  till  the  turves  flamed.  The  radi¬ 
ance  lit  her  pale  cheek,  and  made  her 
dark  eyes,  that  had  once  been  hand¬ 
some,  seem  handsome  anew.  “  Yes,” 
she  resumed,  “  see  if  she  is  dark  or  fair, 
and  if  you  can,  notice  if  her  hands  are 
white  ;  if  not,  see  if  they  look  as  though 
she  had  ever  done  housework,  or  are 
milker’s  hands  like  mine.” 

The  boy  again  promised,  inattentively 
this  time,  his  mother  not  observing  that 
be  was  cutting  a  notch  with  his  pocket- 
knife  in  the  beech-backed  chair. 

II. — THE  YOUNG  WIFE. 

The  road  from  Anglebury  to  Stickle- 
ford  is  in  general  level ;  but  there  is  one 
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place  where  a  sharp  ascent  breaks  its 
monotony.  Farmers  homeward-bound 
from  the  former  market-town,  who  troi 
all  the  rest  of  the  way,  walk  their  horses 
up  this  short  incline. 

The  next  evening,  while  the  sun  was 
yet  bright,  a  handsome  new  gig,  with  a 
lemon-colored  body  and  red  wneels,  was 
spinning  westward  along  the  level  high¬ 
way  at  the  heels  of  a  powerful  mare. 
The  driver  was  a  yeoman  in  the  prime 
of  life,  cleanly  shaven  like  an  actor,  his 
face  being  toned  to  that  bluish-vermilion 
hue  which  so  often  graces  a  thriving 
farmer's  features  when  returning  home 
after  successful  dealings  in  the  town. 
Beside  him  sat  a  woman,  many  years  his 
junior — almost,  indeed,  a  girl.  Her 
face,  too,  was  fresh  in  color,  but  it  was 
of  a  totally  different  quality — soft  and 
evanescent,  like  the  light  under  a  heap 
of  rose-petals. 

Few  people  travelled  this  way,  for  it 
was  not  a  turnpike  road  ;  and  the  long 
white  riband  of  gravel  that  stretched  be¬ 
fore  them  was  empty,  save  of  one  small 
scarce-moving  speck,  which  presently 
resolved  itself  into  the  figure  of  a  boy, 
who  was  creeping  on  at  a  snail’s  pace, 
and  continually  looking  behind  him — 
the  heavy  bundle  he  carried  being  some 
excuse  for,  if  not  the  reason  of,  his  dil¬ 
atoriness.  When  the  bouncing  gig-party 
slowed  at  the  bottom  of  the  incline 
above  mentioned,  the  pedestrian  was 
only  a  few  yards  in  front.  Supporting 
the  large  bundle  by  putting  one  hand 
on  his  hip,  he  turned  and  looked  straight 
at  the  farmer’s  wife  as  though  he  would 
read  her  through  and  through,  pacing 
along  abreast  of  the  horse. 

The  low  sun  was  full  in  her  face,  ren¬ 
dering  every  feature,  shade,  and  contour 
distinct,  from  the  curve  of  her  little 
nostril  to  the  color  of  her  eyes.  The 
farmer,  though  he  seemed  annoyed  at 
the  boy’s  persistent  presence,  did  not 
order  him  to  get  out  of  the  way  ;  and 
thus  the  lad  preceded  them,  'his  hard 
gaze  never  leaving  her,  till  they  reached 
the  top  of  the  ascent,  when  the  farmer 
trotted  on  with  relief  in  his  lineaments 
— having  taken  no  outward  notice  of  the 
boy  whatever. 

“  How  that  poor  lad  stared  at  me  !” 
said  the  young  wife. 

“Yes,  dear  ;  I  saw  that  he  did.” 

“  He  is  one  of  the  village,  I  suppose)?’’ 


“  One  of  the  neighborhood.  I  think 
he  lives  with  his  mother  a  mile  or  two 
off.’’ 

*'  He  knows  who  we  are,  no  doubt  ?“ 

“  Oh,  yes.  You  must  expect  to  be 
stared  at  just  at  first,  my  pretty  Ger¬ 
trude.’’ 

“  I  do, — though  I  think  the  poor  boy 
may  have  looked  at  us  in  the  hope  we 
might  relieve  him  of  his  heavy  load, 
rather  than  from  curiosity.’’ 

"  Oh,  no,’’  said  her  husband,  off¬ 
handedly.  “  These  country  lads  will 
carry  a  hundredweight  once  they  get  it 
on  their  backs  ;  besides,  his  pack  had 
more  size  than  weight  in  it.  Now, 
then,  another  mile  and  I  shall  be  able 
to  show  you  our  house  in  the  distance 
— if  it  is  not  too  dark  before  we  get 
there.’’  The  wheels  spun  round,  and 
particles  flew  from  their  periphery  as 
before,  till  a  white  house  of  ample  di¬ 
mensions  revealed  itself,  with  farm- 
buildings  and  ricks  at  the  back. 

Meanwhile  the  boy  had  quickened  his 
pace,  and  turning  up  a  by-lane  some 
mile  and  a  half  short  of  the  white  farm¬ 
stead,  ascended  toward  the  leaner  pas¬ 
tures,  and  so  on  to  the  cottage  of  his 
mother. 

She  had  reached  home  after  her  day’s 
milking  at  the  outlying  dairy,  and  was 
washing  cabbage  at  the  doorway  in  the 
declining  light.  “  Hold  up  the  net  a 
moment,’’  she  said,  without  preface,  as 
the  boy  came  up. 

He  flung  down  his  bundle,  held  the 
edge  of  the  cabbage-net.  and  as  she 
filled  its  meshes  with  the  dripping  leaves 
she  went  on,  “  Well,  did  you  see  her  ?’’ 

“  Yes  ;  quite  plain.’’ 

“  Is  she  lady  like  ?’’ 

“  Yes ;  and  more.  A  lady  com¬ 
plete.  ’’ 

“  Is  she  young  ?’’ 

“  Well,  she’s  growed  up,  and  her 
ways  are  quite  a  woman’s.’’ 

“  Of  course.  What  color  is  her  hair 
and  face  ?’’ 

“  Her  hair  is  lightish,  and  her  face 
like  a  real  live  doll’s.’’ 

“Her  eyes,  then,  are  not  dark  like 
mine  ?’’ 

“  No — of  a  bluish  turn,  and  her 
mouth  is  very  nice  and  red  ;  and  when 
she  smiles,  her  teeth  show  white.’’ 

“  Is  she  tall  ?“  said  the  woman 
sharply. 
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"  I  couldn’t  see.  She  was  sitting 
down.  ” 

“  Then  do  you  go  to  Stickleford 
church  to-morrow  morning  ;  she’s  sure 
to  be  there.  Go  early  and  notice  her 
walking  in,  and  come  home  and  tell  me 
if  she’s  taller  than  I.” 

“  Very  well,  mother.  But  why  don’t 
you  go  and  see  for  yourself  ?’ ' 

“/go  to  see  her  !  I  wouldn’t  look 
up  at  her  if  she  were  to  pass  my  window 
this  instant.  She  was  with  Mr.  Lodge, 
of  course.  What  did  he  say  or  do  ?’’ 

“  Just  the  same  as  usual.’’ 

“  Took  no  notice  of  you  ?“ 

"None.” 

Next  day  the  mother  put  a  clean  shirt 
on  the  boy,  and  started  him  off  for 
Stickleford  church.  He  reached  the 
ancient  little  pile  when  the  door  was 
just  being  opened,  and  he  was  the  first 
to  enter.  Taking  his  seat  by  the  font, 
be  watched  all  the  parishioners  file  in. 
The  well-to-do  Farmer  Lodge  came 
nearly  last ;  and  his  young  wife,  who 
accompanied  him,  walked  up  the  aisle 
with  the  shyness  natural  to  a  modest 
woman  who  had  appeared  thus  for  the 
first  time.  As  all  other  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  her,  the  youth’s  stare  was  not 
noticed  now. 

When  he  reached  home  his  mother 
said  “Well?"  before  he  had  entered 
the  room. 

“  She  is  not  tall.  She  is  rather 
short,’’  he  replied. 

“  Ah  !’’  said  his  mother,  with  satis¬ 
faction. 

“  But  she’s  very  pretty — very.  In 
fact,  she’s  lovely.”  The  youthful  fresh¬ 
ness  of  the  yeoman’s  wife  had  evidently 
made  an  impression  even  on  the  some¬ 
what  hard  nature  of  the  boy. 

“  That’s  all  I  want  to  hear,"  said  his 
mother,  quickly.  "  Now,  spread  the 
table-cloth.  The  hare  you  caught  is 
very  tender ;  but  mind  that  nobody 
catches  you.  You’ve  never  told  me 
what  sort  of  hands  she  had." 

“  I  have  never  seen  ’em.  She  never 
took  off  her  gloves." 

“  What  did  she  wear  this  morning  ?" 

“  A  white  bonnet  and  a  silver-colored 
gownd.  It  whewed  and  whistled  so 
loud  when  it  rubbed  against  the  pews 
that  the  lady  colored  up  more  than  ever 
for  very  shame  at  the  noise,  and  pulled 
it  in  to  keep  it  from  touching  ;  but  when 


she  pushed  into  her  seat,  it  whewed 
more  than  ever.  Mr.  Lodge,  he  seemed 
pleased,  and  his  waistcoat  stuck  out, 
and  his  great  golden  seals  hung  like  a 
lord’s  ;  but  she  seemed  to  wish  her 
noisy  gownd  anywhere  but  on  her.’’  ' 

“Not  she  !  However,  that  will  do 
now. 

These  descriptions  of  the  newly  mar¬ 
ried  couple  were  continued  from  time 
to  time  by  the  boy  at  his  mother’s  re¬ 
quest,  after  any  chance  encounter  he 
had  had  with  them.  But  Rhoda  Brook, 
though  she  might  easily  have  seen  young 
Mrs.  Lodge  for  herself  by  walking  a 
couple  of  miles,  would  never  attempt 
an  excursion  toward  the  quarter  where 
the  farmhouse  lay.  Neither  did  she,  at 
the  daily  milking  in  the  dairyman’s  yard 
on  Lodge’s  outlying  second  farm,  ever 
speak  on  the  subject  of  the  recent  mar¬ 
riage.  The  dairyman,  who  rented  the 
cows  of  Lodge,  and  knew  perfectly  the 
tall  milkmaid’s  history,  with  manly 
kindliness  always  kept  the  gossip  in  the 
cow-barton  from  annoying  Rhoda.  But 
the  atmosphere  thereabout  was  full  of 
the  subject  during  the  fiist  days  of  Mrs. 
Lodge’s  arrival ;  and  from  her  boy's 
description  and  the  casual  words  of  the 
other  milkers,  Rhoda  Brook  could  raise 
a  mental  image  of  the  unconscious  Mrs. 
Lodge  that  was  realistic  as  a  photo¬ 
graph. 

HI. — A  VISION. 

One  night,  two  or  three  weeks  after 
the  bridal  return,  when  the  boy  wax 
gone  to  bed,  Rhoda  sat  a  long  time  over 
the  turf  ashes  that  she  had  raked  out  in 
front  of  her  to  extinguish  them.  She 
contemplated  so  intently  the  new  wife, 
as  presented  to  her  in  her  mind’s  eye 
over  the  embers,  that  she  forgot  the 
lapse  of  time.  At  last,  wearied  with  her 
day’s  work,  she,  too,  retired. 

But  the  figure  which  had  occupied  her 
so  much  during  this  and  the  previous 
days  was  not  to  be  banished  at  night. 
For  the  hrst  time  Gertrude  Lodge  vis¬ 
ited  the  supplanted  woman  in  her 
dreams.  Rhoda  Brook  dreamed — if 
her  assertion  that  she  really  saw,  before 
falling  asleep,  was  not  to  be  believed — 
that  the  young  wife,  in  the  pale  silk 
dress  and  white  bonnet,  but  with  fea¬ 
tures  shockingly  distorted,  and  wrinkled 
as  by  age,  was  sitting  upon  her  chest  as 
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■he  lay.  The  pressure  of  Mrs.  Lodge's 
person  grew  heavier ;  the  blue  eyes 
peered  cruelly  into  her  face  ;  and  then 
the  figure  thrust  forward  its  left  hand 
mockingly,  so  as  to  make  the  wedding- 
ring  it  wore  glitter  in  Rhoda's  eyes. 
Maddened  mentally,  and  nearly  suffo¬ 
cated  by  pressure,  the  sleeper  struggled  ; 
the  incubus,  still  reearding  her,  with¬ 
drew  to  the  foot  of  the  bed,  only  how¬ 
ever,  to  come  forward  by  degrees,  re¬ 
sume  her  seat,  and  flash  her  left  hand  as 
before. 

Gasping  for  breath,  Rhoda,  in  a  last 
desperate  effort,  swung  out  her  right 
hand,  seized  the  confronting  spectre  by 
its  obtrusive  left  arm,  and  whirled  it 
backward  to  the  floor,  starting  up  her¬ 
self  as  she  did  so  with  a  low  cry. 

“  Oh,  merciful  heaven  !’’  she  cried, 
sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  in  a  cold 
sweat,  “  that  was  not  a  dream— she  was 
here  !’' 

She  could  feel  her  antagonist’s  arm 
within  her  grasp  even  now — the  very 
flesh  and  bone  of  it,  as  it  seemed.  She 
looked  on  the  floor  whither  she  had 
whirled  the  spectre,  but  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  seen. 

Rhoda  Brook  slept  no  more  that  night, 
and  when  she  went  milking  at  the  next 
dawn  they  noticed  how  pale  and  haggard 
she  looked.  The  milk  that  she  drew 
quivered  into  the  pail ;  her  hand  had 
not  calmed  even  yet,  and  still  retained 
the  feel  of  the  arm.  She  came  home  to 
breakfast  as  wearily  as  if  it  had  been 
supper  time. 

“  What  was  that  noise  in  your  chim- 
mer,  mother,  last  night  ?”  said  her  son. 
“  You  fell  off  the  bed,  surely  ?” 

”  Did  you  hear  anything  fall  ?  At 
what  time  ?” 

“  Just  when  the  clock  struck  two." 
*!She  would  not  explain,  and  when  the 
meal  was  done  went  silently  about  her 
household  work,  the  boy  assisting  her, 
for  he  hated  going  afield  on  the  farms, 
and  she  indulged  his  reluctance.  Be¬ 
tween  eleven  and  twelve  the  garden-gite 
clicked,  and  she  lifted  her  eyes  to  the 
window.  At  the  bottom  of  the  garden, 
within  the  gate,  stood  the  woman  of  her 
vision.  Rhoda  seemed  transfixed. 

"  Ah,  she  said  she  would  come  !’’  ex¬ 
claimed  the  boy,  also  observing  her. 

“  Said  so — when  ?  How  does  she 
know  us  ?" 


"  I  have  seen  and  spoken  to  her.  I 
talked  to  her  yesterday." 

"  I  told  you,"  said  the  mother,  flush¬ 
ing  indignantly,  "  never  to  speak  to  any¬ 
body  in  that  house,  or  go  near  the 
place." 

"  I  did  not  speak  to  her  till  she  spoke 
to  me.  And  I  did  not  go  near  the 
place.  I  met  her  in  the  road." 

"  What  did  you  tell  her  ?" 

"  Nothing.  She  said,  ‘  Are  you  the 
poor  boy  who  had  to  bring  the  heavy 
load  from  market?’  And  sLc  looked 
at  my  boots,  and  said  they  would  not 
keep  my  feet  dry  if  it  came  on  wet,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  so  broken.  I  told  her 
I  lived  with  my  Another,  and  we  had 
enough  to  do  to  keep  ourselves,  and 
that's  how  it  was  ;  and  she  said  then, 

‘  I’ll  come  and  bring  you  some  better 
boots,  and  see  your  mother.'  She  gives 
away  things  to  other  folks  in  the  meads 
besides  us." 

Mrs.  Lodge  was  by  this  time  close  to 
the  door — not  in  her  silk,  as  Rhoda  had 
seen  her  in  the  bed-chamber,  but  in  a 
morning  hat,  and  gown  of  common  light 
material,  which  became  her  better  than 
silk.  On  her  arm  she  carried  a  basket. 

The  impression  remaining  from  the 
night’s  experience  was  still  strong. 
Brook  had  almost  expected  to  see  the 
wrinkles,  the  scorn,  and  the  cruelty  on 
her  visitor’s  face.  She  would  have  es¬ 
caped  an  interview,  had  escape  been 
possible.  There  was,  however,  no  back¬ 
door  to  the  cottage,  and  in  an  instant 
the  boy  had  lifted  the  latch  to  Mrs. 
Lodge’s  gentle  knock. 

"  I  see  I  have  come  to  the  right 
house,"  said  she,  glancing  at  the  lad, 
and  smiling.  "  But  I  was  not  sure  till 
you  opened  the  door. " 

The  figure  and  action  were  those  of 
the  phantom  ;  but  her  voice  was  so  in¬ 
describably  sweet,  her  glance  so  win¬ 
ning,  her  smile  so  tender,  so  unlike  that 
of  Rhoda’s  midnight  visitant,  that  the 
latter  could  hardly  believe  the  evidence 
of  her  senses.  She  was  truly  glad  that 
she  had  not  hidden  away  in  sheer  aver¬ 
sion,  as  she  had  been  inclined  to  do. 
In  her  basket  Mrs.  Lodge  brought  the 
pair  of  boots  that  she  had  promised  to 
the  boy,  and  other  useful  articles. 

At  these  proofs  of  a  kindly  feeling 
toward  her  and  hers,  Rhoda’s  heart  re¬ 
proached  her  bitterly.  This  innocent 
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young  thing  should  have  her  blessing 
and  not  her  curse.  When  she  left  them 
a  light  seemed  gone  from  the  dwelling. 
Two  days  later  she  came  again  to  know 
if  the  boots  fitted  ;  and  less  than  a  fort¬ 
night  after  that  paid  Rhoda  another  call. 
On  this  occasion  the  bov  was  absent. 

“I  walk  a  good  deal,”  said  Mrs. 
Lodge,  *'  and  your  house  is  the  nearest 
outside  our  own  parish.  I  hope  you 
are  well.  You  don't  look  quite  well.” 

Rhoda  said  she  was  well  enough  ;  and 
indeed,  though  the  paler  of  the  two, 
there  was  more  of  the  strength  that  en¬ 
dures  in  her  well-defined  features  and 
large  frame,  than  in  the  soft-cheeked 
young  woman  before,  her.  The  conver¬ 
sation  became  quite  confidential  as  re¬ 
garded  their  powers  and  weaknesses  ; 
and  when  Mrs.  Lodge  was  leaving, 
Rhoda  said,  ”  I  hope  you  will  find  this 
air  agree  with  you,  ma’am,  and  not 
suffer  from  the  damp  of  the  meads.” 

The  younger  one  replied  that  there 
was  not  much  doubt  of  it,  her  general 
health  being  usually  good.  ”  Though, 
now  you  remind  me,”  she  added,  ”  I 
have  one  little  ailment  which  puzzles 
me.  It  is  nothing  serious,  but  I  cannot 
make  it  out.” 

She  uncovered  her  left  hand  and  arm  ; 
and  their  outline  confronted  Rhoda's 
gaze  as  the  exact  original  of  the  limb 
she  had  beheld  and  seized  in  her  dream. 
Upon  the  pink  round  surface  of  the  arm 
were  faint  marks  of  an  unhealthy  color, 
as  if  produced  by  a  rough  grasp.  Rhoda’s 
eyes  became  riveted  on  the  discolora¬ 
tions  ;  she  fancied  that  she  discerned  in 
them  the  shape  of  her  own  four  fingers. 

”  How  did  it  happen  ?”  she  said,  me¬ 
chanically. 

“  I  cannot  tell,”  replied  Mrs.  Lodge, 
shaking  her  head.  ”  One  night  when  I 
was  sound  asleep,  dreaming  I  was  away 
in  some  strange  place,  a  pain  suddenly 
shot  into  my  arm  there,  and  was  so  keen 
as  to  awaken  me.  1  must  have  struck 
it  in  the  daytime,  I  suppose,  though  I 
don’t  remember  doing  so.  ”  She  added, 
laughing,  ”  I  tell  my  dear  husband  that 
it  looks  just  as  if  he  had  flown  into  a 
rage  and  struck  me  there.  Oh,  1  dare 
say  it  will  soon  disappeair.” 

”  Ha,  ha  !  Yes.  .  .  .  On  what  night 
did  it  come  ?” 

Mrs.  Lodge  considered,  and  said  it 
would  be  a  fortnight  ago  on  the  morrow. 


”  When  I  awoke,  I  could  not  remember 
where  I  was,”  she  added,  ”  till  the 
clock  striking  two  reminded  me.” 

She  had  named  the  night  and  the  hour 
of  Rhoda’s  spectral  encounter,  and 
Brook  felt  like  a  guilty  thing.  The  art¬ 
less  disclosure  startled  her  ;  she  could 
not  understand  the  coincidence  ;  and 
all  the  scenery  of  that  ghastly  night  re¬ 
turned  with  double  vividness  to  her 
mind. 

”  Oh,  can  it  be,”  she  said  to  herself, 
when  her  visitor  had  departed.  ”  that  I 
exercise  a  malignant  power  over  people 
against  ray  own  will  ?”  She  knew  that 
she  had  been  slyly  called  a  witch  since 
her  fall  ;  but  never  having  understood 
why  that  particular  stigma  had  been  at¬ 
tached  to  her,  it  had  passed  disregarded. 
Could  this  be  the  explanation,  and  had 
such  things  as  this  ever  happened  be¬ 
fore  ? 

IV.  —  A  SUGGESTION. 

The  summer  drew  on,  and  Rhoda 
Brook  almost  dreaded  to  meet  Mrs. 
Lodge  again,  notwithstanding  that  her 
feeling  for  the  young  wife  amounted 
well-nigh  to  affection.  Something  in 
her  own  individuality  seemed  to  convict 
Rhoda  of  crime.  Yet  a  fatality  some¬ 
times  would  direct  the  steps  of  the  latter 
to  the  outskirts  of  Stickleford  whenever 
she  left  her  house  for  any  other  purpose 
than  her  daily  work  ;  and  hence  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  their  next  encounter  was  out 
of  doors.  Rhoda  could  not  avoid  the 
subject  which  had  so  mystified  her,  and 
after  the  first  few  words  she  stammered, 
”  I  hope  your — arm  is  well  again, 
ma’am  ?”  She  had  perceived  with  con¬ 
sternation  that  Gertrude  Lodge  carried 
her  left  arm  stiffly. 

”  No  ;  it  is  not  quite  well.  Indeed 
it  is  no  better  at  all  ;  it  is  rather  worse. 
It  pains  me  dreadfully  sometimes.” 

”  Perhaps  you  had  better  go  to  a  doc¬ 
tor,  ma’am.” 

She  replied  that  she  had  already  seen 
a  doctor.  Her  husband  had  insisted 
upon  her  going  to  one.  But  the  surgeon 
had  not  seemed  to  understand  the  af¬ 
flicted  limb  at  all  ;  he  had  told  her  to 
bathe  it  in  hot  water,  and  she  had  bathed 
it,  but  the  treatment  had  done  no  good. 

"  Will  you  let  me  see  it?”  said  the 
milkwoman. 

Mrs.  Lodge  pushed  up  her  sleeve  and 
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disclosed  the  place,  which  was  a  few 
inches  above  the  wrist.  As,  soon  as 
Rhoda  Brook  saw  it,  she  could  hardly 
preserve  her  composure.  There  was 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  wound,  but 
the  arm  at  that  point  had  a  shrivelled 
look,  and  the  outline  of  the  four  fingers 
appeared  more  distinct  than  at  the  former 
time.  Moreover,  they  were  imprinted 
in  precisely  the  relative  position  of  her 
clutch  upon  the  arm  in  the  trance  ;  the 
first  finger  toward  Gertrude’s  wrist,  and 
the  fourth  toward  her  elbow. 

What  the  impress  resembled  seemed 
to  have  struck  Gertrude  herself  since 
their  last  meeting.  **  It  looks  almost 
like  finger-marks,”  she  said  ;  adding 
with  a  faint  laugh,  *'  my  husband  says 
it  is  as  if  some  witch,  or  the  devil  him¬ 
self,  had  taken  hold  of  me  there,  and 
blasted  the  flesh.” 

Rhoda  shivered.  ”  That’s  fancy,” 
she  said,  hurriedly.  ”  1  wouldn’t  mind 
it,  if  1  were  you.” 

”  I  shouldn’t  so  much  mind  it,”  said 
the  younger,  with  hesitation,  “  if — if  I 
hadn’t  a  notion  that  it  makes  my  hus¬ 
band — dislike  me — no,  love  me  less. 
Men  think  so  much  of  personal  appear¬ 
ance.” 

”  Some  do — he  for  one.” 

”  Yes  ;  and  he  was  very  proud  of 
mine,  at  first.” 

”  Keep  your  arm  covered  from  his 
sight.” 

”  Ah — he  knows  the  disfigurement  is 
there  !”  She  tried  to  hide  the  tears 
that  filled  her  eyes. 

”  Well,  ma’am,  I  earnestly  hope  it 
will  go  away  soon.” 

And  so  the  milkwoman’s  mind  was 
chained  anew  to  the  subject  by  a  horrid 
sort  of  spell  as  she  returned  home. 
The  sense  of  having  been  guilty  of  an 
act  of  malignity  increased,  affect  as  she 
might  to  ridicule  her  superstition.  In 
her  secret  heart  Rhoda  did  not  alto¬ 
gether  object  to  a  slight  diminution  of 
her  successor’s  beauty,  by  whatever 
means  it  had  come  about ;  but  she  did 
not  wish  to  inflict  upon  her  physical 
pain.  For  though  this  pretty  young 
woman  had  rendered  impossible  any 
reparation  which  Lodge  might  have 
made  her  for  his  past  conduct,  eveiy- 
thing  like  resentment  at  her  unconscious 
usurpation  had  quite  passed  away  from 
the  elder’s  mind. 


If  the  sweet  and  kindly  Gertrude 
Lodge  only  knew  of  the  scene  in  the 
bed-chamber,  what  would  she  think  ? 
Not  to  inform  her  of  it  seemed  treachery 
in  the  presence  of  her  friendliness  ;  but 
tell  she  could  not  of  her  own  accord — 
neither  could  she  devise  a  remedy. 

She  mused  upon  the  matter  the  greater 
part  of  the  night ;  and  the  next  day, 
after  the  morning  milking,  set  out  to 
obtain  another  glimpse  of  Gertrude 
Lodge  if  she  could,  being  held  to  her  by 
a  grewsome  fascination.  By  watching 
the  house  from  a  distance  the  milkmaid 
was  presently  able  to  discern  the  farmer’s 
wife  in  a  ride  she  was  taking  alone — 
probably  to  joiri  her  husband  in  some 
distant  field.  Mrs.  Lodge  perceived 
her,  and  cantered  in  her  direction. 

‘‘  Good-morning,  Rhoda  !”  she  said, 
when  she  had  come  up.  “I  was  going 
to  call.” 

Rhoda  noticed  that  Mrs.  Lodge  held 
the  reins  with  some  difficulty. 

”  I  hope — the  bad  arm,”  said  Rhoda. 

“  They  tell  me  there  is  possibly  one 
way  by  which  I  might  be  able  to  find 
out  the  cause,  and  so  perhaps  the  cure, 
of  it,”  replied  the  other,  anxiously.  ”  It 
is  by  going  to  some  clever  man  over  in 
Egdon  Heath.  They  did  not  know  if  he 
was  still  alive — and  I  cannot  remember 
his  name  at  this  moment  ;  but  they  said 
that  you  knew  more  of  his  movements 
than  anybody  else  hereabout,  and  could 
tell  me  if  he  were  still  to  be  consulted. 
Dear  me — what  was  his  name  ?  But 
you  know.” 

“Not  Conjuror  Trendle?”  said  her 
thin  companion,  turning  pale. 

“  Trendle — yes.  Is  he  alive  ?” 

”  I  believe  so,”  said  Rhoda,  more  re¬ 
luctantly. 

“  Why  do  you  call  him  conjuror  ?” 

Well — they  say — they  used  to  say 
he  was  a — he  had  powers  other  folks 
have  not.” 

”  Oh,  how  could  my  people  be  so 
superstitious  as  to  recommend  a  man  of 
that  sort  !  I  thought  they  meant  some 
medical  man.  I  shall  think  no  more  of 
him.” 

r  Rhoda  looked  relieved,  and  Mrs. 
Lodge  rode  on.  The  milkwoman  had 
inwardly  seen,  from  the  moment  she 
heard  of  her  having  been  mentioned  as 
a  reference  for  this  man,  that  there  must 
exist  a  sarcastic  feeling  among  the  work- 
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folk  that  a  sorceress  would  know  the 
whereabouts  of  the  exorcist.  They  sus* 
pected  her,  then.  A  short  time  ago  this 
would  have  given  no  concern  to  a 
woman  of  her  common-sense.  But  she 
had  good  reason  to  be  superstitious  now  ; 
and  she  had  been  seized  with  sudden 
dread  that  this  Conjuror  Trendle  might 
name  her  as  the  malignant  influence 
which  was  blasting  the  fair  person  of 
Gertrude,  and  so  lead  her  friend  to  hate 
her  forever,  and  to  treat  her  as  some 
fiend  in  human  shape. 

But  all  was  not  over.  Two  days 
after,  a  shadow  intruded  into  the  win¬ 
dow-pattern  thrown  on  Rhoda  Brook’s 
floor  by  the  afternoon  sun.  The  woman 
opened  the  door  at  once,  almost  breath¬ 
lessly. 

“Are  you  alone?”  said  Gertrude. 
She  seemed  to  be  no  less  harassed  and 
anxious  than  Brook  herself. 

“  Yes,”  said  Rhoda. 

“  The  place  on  my  arm  seems  worse, 
and  troubles  me  !”  the  farmer’s  young 
wife  went  on.  “  It  is  so  mysterious  ! 

I  do  hope  it  will  not  be  a  permanent 
blemish.  I  have  again  been  thinking  of 
what  they  said  about  Conjuror  Trendle. 

I  don’t  really  believe  in  such  men,  but  I 
should  not  mind  just  visiting  him,  from 
curiosity — though  on  no  account  must 
my  husband  know.  Is  it  far  to  where 
he  lives  ?” 

“  Yes — five  miles,”  said  Rhoda,  back- 
wardly.  “  In  the  heart  of  Egdon.” 

“  Well,  I  should  have  to  walk.  Could 
not  you  go  with  me  to  show  me  the  way 
— say  to-morrow  afternoon  ?’’ 

“  Oh,  not  I — that  is,”  the  milkwoman 
murmured,  with  a  start  of  dismay. 
Again  the  dread  seized  her  that  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  her  fierce  act  in  the 
dream  might  be  revealed,  and  her  char¬ 
acter  in’the  eyes  of  the  most  useful  friend 
she  had  ever  had  be  ruined  irretrieva¬ 
bly. 

Mrs.  Lodge  urged,  and  Rhoda  finally 
assented,  though  with  much  misgiving. 
Sad  as  the  journey  would  be  to  her,  she 
could  not  conscientiously  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  possible  remedy  for  her  patron’s 
strange  affliction.  It  was  agreed  that, 
to  escape  suspicion  of  their  mystic  in¬ 
tent,  they  should  meet  at  the  edge  of  the 
heath,  at  the  corner  of  a  plantation 
which  was  visible  from  the  spot  where 
they  now  stood. 


V. — CONJUROR  TRENDLE. 

By  the  next  afternoon,  Rhoda  would 
have  done  anything  to  escape  this  in¬ 
quiry.  But  she  had  promised  to  go. 
Moreover,  there  was  a  horrid  fascina¬ 
tion  at  times  in  becoming  instrumental 
in  throwing  such  possible  light  on  her 
own  character  as  would  reveal  her  to  be 
something  greater  in  the  occult  world 
than  she  had  ever  herself  suspected. 

She  started  just  before  the  time  of  day 
mentioned  between  them,  and  half  an 
hour’s  brisk  walking  brought  her  to  the 
south-eastern  extension  of  the  Egdon 
tract  of  country,  where  the  fir  planta¬ 
tion  was.  A  slight  figure,  cloaked  and 
veiled,  was  already  there.  Rhoda  rec¬ 
ognized,  almost  with  a  shudder,  that 
Mrs.  Lodge  bore  her  left  arm  in  a  sling. 

They  hardly  spoke  to  each  other,  and 
immediately  set  out  on  their  climb  into 
the  interior  of  this  solemn  country, 
which  stood  high  above  the  rich  alluvial 
soil  they  had  left  half  an  hour  before. 
It  was  a  long  walk  ;  thick  clouds  made 
the  atmosphere  dark,  though  it  was  as 
yet  only  early  afternoon  ;  and  the  wind 
howled  dismally  over  the  hills  of  the 
heath — not  improbably  the  same  heath 
which  had  witnessed  the  agony  of  the 
Wessex  King  Ina,  presented  to  after¬ 
ages  as  Lear.  Gertrude  Lodge  talked 
most,  Rhoda  replying  with  monosyllabic 
preoccupation.  She  had  a  strange  dis¬ 
like  to  walking  on  the  side  of  her  com¬ 
panion  where  hung  the  afflicted  arm, 
moving  round  to  the  other  when  inad¬ 
vertently  near  it.  Much  heather  had 
been  brushed  by  their  feet  when  they 
descended  upon  a  cart-track,  beside 
which  stood  the  house  of  the  man  they 
sought. 

He  did  not  profess  his  remedial  prac¬ 
tices  openly,  or  care  anything  about 
their  continuance,  his  direct  interests 
being  those  of  a  dealer  in  furze,  turf, 
“  sharp  sand,”  and  other  local  products. 
Indeed,  he  affected  not  to  believe  largely 
in  his  own  powers,  and  when  warts  that 
had  been  shown  him  for  cure  miracu¬ 
lously  disappeared — which  it  must  be 
owned  they  infallibly  did — he  would  say 
lightly,  “  Oh,  I  only  drink  a  glass  of 
grog  upon  ’em — perhaps  it’s  all  chance,” 
and  immediately  turn  the  subject. 

He  w'as  at  home  when  they  arrived, 
having  in  fact  seen  them  descending  into 
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his  valley.  He  was  a  gray-bearded  man, 
with  a  reddish  face,  and  he  looked  sin¬ 
gularly  at  Rhoda  the  first  moment  he 
beheld  her.  Mrs.  Lodge  told  him  her 
errand  ;  and  then  with  words  of  self- 
disparagement  he  examined  her  atm. 

“  Medicine  can’t  cure  it,”  he  said, 
promptly.  ”  ’Tis  the  work  of  an 
enemy.” 

Rhoda  shrank  into  herself,  and  drew 
back. 

”  An  enemy  ?  What  enemy  ?”  asked 
Mrs.  Lodge. 

He  shook  his  head.  ”  That’s  best 
known  to  yourself,”  he  said.  ”  If  you 
like  I  can  show  the  person  to  you, 
though  1  shall  not  myself  know  who  it 
is.  I  can  do  no  more  ;  and  don’t  wish 
to  do  that.” 

She  pressed  him  ;  on  which  he  told 
Rhoda  to  wait  outside  where  she  stood, 
and  took  Mrs.  Lodge  into  the  room. 
It  opened  immediately  from  the  door  ; 
and,  as  the  latter  remained  ajar,  Rhoda 
Brook  could  see  the  proceedings  without 
taking  part  in  them.  He  brouglit  a 
tumbler  from  the  dresser,  nearly  filled 
it  with  water,  and  fetching  an  egg,  pre¬ 
pared  it  in  some  private  way  ;  sifter 
which  he  broke  it  on  the  edge  of  the 
glass,  so  that  the  white  went  in  and  the 
yolk  remained.  As  it  was  getting 
gloomy,  he  took  the  glass  and  its  con¬ 
tents  to  the  window,  and  told  Gertrude 
to  watch  them  closely.  They  leaned  over 
the  table  together,  and  the  milkwoman 
could  see  the  opaline  hue  of  the  egg 
fluid  changing  form  as  it  sank  in  the 
water,  but  she  was  not  near  enough  to 
define  the  shape  that  it  assumed. 

”  Do  you  catch  the  likeness  of  any 
face  or  figure  as  you  look  ?’'  demanded 
the  conjuror  of  the  young  woman. 

She  murmured  a  reply,  in  tones  so 
low  as  to  be  inaudible  to  Rhoda,  and 
continued  to  gaze  intently  into  the  glass. 
Rhoda  turned,  and  walked  a  few  steps 
away. 

When  Mrs.  Lodge  came  out,  and  her 
face  was  met  by  the  light,  it  appeared 
exceedingly  pale — as  pale  as  Rhoda’ s — 
against  the  sad  dun  shades  of  the  up¬ 
land’s  garniture.  Trendle  shut  the 
door  behind  her,  and  they  at  once  started 
homeward  together.  But  Rhoda  per¬ 
ceived  that  her  companion  had  quite 
changed. 


‘  Did  he  charge  much  ?’  she  asked, 
tentatively. 

”  Oh,  no — nothing.  He  would  not 
take  a  farthing,”  said  Gertrude. 

”  And  what  did  you  see  ?”  inquired 
Rhoda. 

”  Nothing  I — care  to  speak  of.” 
The  constraint  in  her  manner  was  re¬ 
markable  ;  her  fact  was  so  rigid  as  to 
wear  an  oldened  aspect,  faintly  sugges¬ 
tive  of  the  face  in  Rhoda’s  bed-chamber. 

“  Was  it  you  who  first  proposed  com¬ 
ing  here  ?”  Mrs.  Lodge  suddenly  in¬ 
quired,  after  a  long  pause.  ”  How  very 
odd,  if  you  did.  ” 

*’  No.  But  I  am  not  sorry  we  have 
come,  all  things  considered,”  she  replied. 
For  the  first  time  a  sense  of  triumph 
possessed  her,  and  she  did  not  alto¬ 
gether  deplore  that  the  young  thing  at 
her  side  should  learn  that  their  lives  had 
been  antagonized  by  other  influences 
than  their  own. 

The  subject  was  no  more  alluded  to 
during  the  long  and  dreary  walk  home. 
But  in  some  way  or  other  a  story  was 
whispered  about  the  many-dairied  Swenn 
valley  that  winter  that  Mrs.  Lodge’s 
gradual  loss  of  the  use  of  her  left  arm 
was  owing  to  her  being  “  overlooked  ” 
by  Rhoda  Brook.  The  latter  kept  her 
own  counsel  about  the  incubus,  but  her 
face  grew  sadder  and  thinner  ;  and  in 
the  spring  she  and  her  boy  disappeared 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Stickleford. 

VI. — A  SECOND  ATTEMPT. 

Half  a  dozen  years  passed  away,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lodge’s  married  experi¬ 
ence  sank  into  prosiness,  and  worse. 
The  farmer  was  usuallv  gloomy  and  si¬ 
lent  :  the  woman  whom  he  had  wooed 
for  her  grace  and  beauty  was  contorted 
and  disfigured  in  the  left  limb  ;  more¬ 
over,  she  had  brought  him  no  child, 
which  rendered  it  likely  that  he  would 
be  the  last  of  a  family  who  had  occupied 
that  valley  for  some  two  hundred  years. 
He  thought  of  Rhoda  Brook  and  her 
son  ;  and  feared  this  might  be  a  judg¬ 
ment  from  heaven  upon  him. 

The  once  blithe-hearted  and  enlight¬ 
ened  Gertrude  was  changing  into  an 
irritable,  superstitious  woman,  whose 
whole  time  was  given  to  experimenting 
upon  her  ailment  with  every  quack  rem- 
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edy  she  came  across.  She  was  honestly 
attached  to  her  husband,  and  was  ever 
secretly  hoping  against  hope  to  win  back 
his  heart  again  by  regaining  some  at 
least  of  her  personal  beauty.  Hence  it 
arose  that  her  closet  was  lined  with  bot¬ 
tles,  packets,  and  ointment-pots  of  every 
description — nay,  bunches  of  mystic 
herbs,  charms,  and  books  of  necroman¬ 
cy,  which  in  her  school-girl  time  she 
would  have  ridiculed  as  folly. 

Damned  if  you  won't  poison  your¬ 
self  with  these  apothecary  messes  and 
witch  mixtures  some  time  or  other," 
said  her  husband,  when  his  eye  chanced 
to  fall  upon  the  multitudinous  array. 

She  did  not  reply,  but  turned  her  sad, 
soft  glance  upon  him  in  such  heart- 
swollen  reproach  that  he  looked  sorry 
for  his  words.  "  I  only  meant  it  for 
your  good,  you  know,  Gertrude,"  he 
added. 

"  I’ll  clear  out  the  whole  lot,  and  de¬ 
stroy  them,"  said  she,  huskily,  "  and 
attempt  such  remedies  no  more  !" 

“  You  want  somebody  to  cheer  you,” 
he  observed.  "  I  once  thought  of 
adopting  a  boy  ;  but  he  is  too  old  now. 
And  he  is  gone  away  I  don't  know 
where." 

She  guessed  to  whom  he  alluded  ;  for 
Rlioda  Brook’s  story  had  in  the  course 
of  years  become  known  to  her  ;  though 
not  a  word  had  ever  passed  between  her 
husband  and  herself  on  the  subject. 
Neither  had  she  ever  spoken  to  him  of 
her  visit  to  Conjuror  Trendle,  and  of 
what  was  revealed  to  her,  or  she  thought 
was  revealed  to  her,  by  that  solitary 
heath-man. 

She  was  now  five-and-twenty  ;  but 
she  seemed  older.  "  Six  years  of  mar¬ 
riage,  and  only  a  few  months  of  love," 
she  sometimes  whispered  to  herself. 
And  then  she  thought  of  the  apparent 
cause,  and  said,  with  a  tragic  glance  at 
her  withering  limb,  "  If  I  could  only 
again  be  as  I  was  when  he  hrst  saw  me  !’’ 

She  obediently  destroyed  her  nostrums 
and  charms ;  but  there  remained  a 
hankering  wish  to  try  something  else — 
some  other  sort  of  cure  altogether.  She 
had  never  revisited  Trendle  since  she 
had  been  conducted  to  the  house  of  the 
solitary  by  Rhoda  against  her  will  ;  but 
it  now  suddenly  occurred  to  Gertrude 
that  she  would,  in  a  last  desperate  effort 
at  deliverance  froin  this  r>eeming  curse. 


again  seek  out  the  man,  if  he  yet  lived. 
He  was  entitled  to  a  certain  credence, 
for  the  indistinct  form  he  had  raised  in 
the  glass  had  undoubtedly  resembled  the 
only  woman  in  the  world  who — as  she 
now  knew,  though  not  then — could  have 
a  reason  for  bearing  her  ill-will.  The 
visit  should  be  paid. 

This  time  she  went  alone,  though  she 
nearly  got  lost  on  the  heath,  and  roamed 
a  considerable  distance  out  of  her  way. 
Trendle’ s  house  was  reached  at  last, 
however  :  he  was  not  indoors,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  waiting  at  the  cottage  she  went 
to  where  his  bent  figure  was  pointed  out 
to  her  at  work  a  long  way  off.  Trendle 
remembered  her,  and  laying  down  the 
handful  of  furze-roots  which  he  was 
gathering  and  throwing  into  a  heap,  he 
offered  to  accompany  her  in  her  home¬ 
ward  direction,  as  the  distance  was  con¬ 
siderable  and  the  days  were  short.  So 
they  walked  together,  his  head  bowed 
nearly  to  the  earth,  and  his  form  of  a 
color  with  it. 

"  You  can  send  away  warts  and  other 
excrescences,  1  know,’’  she  said  ;  ‘‘  why 
can’t  you  send  away  this?"  And  the 
arm  was  uncovered. 

"  You  think  too  much  of  my  powers  !’’ 
said  Trendle  ;  "  and  I  am  old  and  weak 
now,  too.  No,  no  ;  it  is  too  much  for 
me  to  attempt  in  my  own  person.  What 
have  ye  tried  ?’’ 

She  named  to  him  some  of  the  hun¬ 
dred  medicaments  and  counter-spells 
which  she  had  adopted  from  time  to 
time.  He  shook  his  head. 

"  Some  were  good  enough,"  he  said, 
approvingly  ;  ’’  but  not  many  of  them 
for  such  as  this.  This  is  of  the  nature 
of  a  blight,  not  of  the  nature  of  a 
wound  ;  and  if  you  ever  do  throw  it  off, 
it  will  be  all  at  once." 

"  If  I  only  could  !’’ 

"  There  is  only  one  chance  of  doing 
it  known  to  me.  It  has  never  failed  in 
kindred  afflictions, — that  I  can  declare. 
But  it  is  hard  to  carry  out,  and  espe¬ 
cially  for  a  woman." 

“  Tell  me  !’’  said  she. 

“  You  must  touch  with  the  limb  the 
neck  of  a  man  who’s  been  hanged." 

She  started  a  little  at  the  image  he  had 
raised. 

"  Before  he’s  cold — just  after  he’s  cut 
down,’’  continued  the  conjuror,  impas¬ 
sively. 
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“  How  can  that  do  Rood  ?" 

“  It  will  turn  the  blood  and  chanRe 
the  constitution.  But,  as  I  say,  to  do 
it  is  hard.  You  must  get  into  jail,  and 
wait  for  him  when  he's  brought  off  the 
gallows.  Lots  have  done  it,  though 
perhaps  not  such  pretty  women  as  you. 

I  used  to  send  dozens*  for  skin  com¬ 
plaints.  But  that  was  in  former  times. 
The  last  I  sent  was  in  ’13 — near  twenty 
years  ago.” 

He  had  no  more  to  tell  her  ;  and, 
when  he  had  put  her  into  a  straight 
track  homeward,  turned  and  left  her, 
refusing  all  money  as  at  first. 

VII. — A  RIDE. 

The  communication  sank  deep  into 
Gertrude's  mind.  Her  nature  was 
rather  a  timid  one  ;  and  probably  of  all 
remedies  that  the  white  wizard  could 
have  suggested  there  was  not  one  which 
would  have  filled  her  with  so  much  aver¬ 
sion  as  this,  not  to  speak  of  the  immense 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  adoption. 

Casterbridge,  the  county-town,  was 
a  dozen  or  fifteen  miles  off  ;  and  though 
in  those  days,  when  men  were  executed 
for  horse-stealing,  arson,  and  burglary, 
an  assize  seldom  passed  without  a  hang¬ 
ing,  it  was  not  likely  that  she  could  get 
access  to  the  body  of  the  criminal  un¬ 
aided.  And  the  fear  of  her  husband’s 
anger  made  her  reluctant  to  breathe  a 
word  of  Trendle's  suggestion  to  him  or 
to  anybody  about  him. 

She  did  nothing  for  months,  and 
patiently  bore  her  disfigurement  as  be¬ 
fore.  But  her  woman's  nature,  craving 
for  renewed  love,  through  the  medium 
of  renewed  beauty  (she  was  but  twenty- 
five),  was  ever  stimulating  her  to  try 
what,  at  any  rate,  could  hardly  do  her 
any  harm.  ”  What  came  by  a  spell  will 
go  by  a  spell  surely,”  she  would  say. 
Whenever  her  imagination  pictured  the 
act  she  shrank  in  terror  from  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  it :  then  the  words  of  the  con¬ 
juror,  “  It  will  turn  your  blood,”  were 
seen  to  be  capable  of  a  scientific  no  less 
than  a  ghastly  interpretation  ;  the  mas¬ 
tering  desire  returned,  and  urged  her 
on  again. 

There  was  at  this  time  but  one  county 
paper,  and  that  her  husband  only  occa¬ 
sionally  borrowed.  But  old-fashioned 
days  had  old-fashioned  means,  and  news 


was  extensively  conveyed  by  word  of 
mouth  from  market  to  market  or  from 
fair  to  fair  ;  so  that,  whenever  such  an 
event  as  an  execution  was  about  to  take 
place,  few  within  a  radius  of  twenty 
miles  were  ignorant  of  the  coming  sight ; 
and,  so  far  as  Stickleford  was  concerned, 
some  enthusiasts  had  been  known  to 
walk  all  the  way  to  Casterbridge  and 
back  in  one  day,  solely  to  witness  the 
spectacle.  The  next,  assizes  were  in 
March  ;  and  when  Gertrude  Lodge 
heard  that  they  had  been  held,  she  in¬ 
quired  stealthily  at  the  inn  as  to  the  re¬ 
sult,  as  soon  as  she  could  find  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

She  was,  however,  too  late.  The 
time  at  which  the  sentences  were  to  be 
carried  out  had  arrived,  and  to  make 
the  journey  and  obtain  admission  at  such 
short  notice  required  at  least  her  hus¬ 
band’s  assistance.  She  dared  not  tell 
him,  for  she  had  found  by  delicate  ex¬ 
periment  that  these  smouldering  village 
beliefs  made  him  furious  if  mentioned, 
partly  because  he  half  entertained  them 
himself.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to 
wait  for  another  opportunity. 

Her  determination  received  a  fillip 
from  learning  that  two  epileptic  children 
had  attended  from  this  very  village  of 
Stickleford  many  years  before  with  bene¬ 
ficial  results,  though  the  experiment  had 
been  strongly  condemned  by  the  neigh¬ 
boring  cleigy.  April,  May,  June  passed  ; 
and  it  is  no  overstatement  to  say  that 
by  the  end  of  the  last-named  month 
Gertrude  well-nigh  longed  for  the  death 
of  a  fellow-creature.  This  time  she 
made  earlier  inquiries,  and  was  alto¬ 
gether  more  systematic  in  her  proceed¬ 
ings.  Moreover,  the  season  was  sum¬ 
mer,  between  the  haymaking  and  the 
harvest,  and  in  the  leisure  thus  afforded 
her  husband  had  been  holiday-taking 
away  from  home. 

The  assizes  were  in  July,*  and  she 
went  to  the  inn  as  before.  There  was 
to  be  one  execution — only  one,  for 
arson. 

Her  greatest  problem  was  not  how  to 
get  to  Casterbridge,  but  what  means  she 
should  adopt  for  obtaining  admission  to 
the  jail.  Though  access  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  had  formerly  never  been  denied, 
the  custom  had  fallen  into  desuetude  ; 
and  in  contemplating  her  possible  diffi¬ 
culties,  she  was  again  almost  driven  to 
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fall  back  upon  her  husband.  But,  on 
sounding  him  about  the  assizes,  he  was 
so  uncommunicative,  so  more  than 
usually  cold,  that  she  did  not  proceed, 
and  decided  that  whatever  she  did  she 
would  do  alone. 

Fortune,  obdurate  hitherto,  showed 
her  unexpected  favor.  On  the  Thurs¬ 
day  before  the  Saturday  fixed  for  the 
execution,  Lodge  remarked  to  her  that 
he  was  going  away  from  home  for  an¬ 
other  day  or  two  on  business  at  a  fair, 
and  that  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  take 
her  with  him. 

She  exhibited  on  this  occasion  so 
much  readiness  to  stay  at  home  that  he 
looked  at  her  in  surprise.  Time  had 
been  when  she  would  have  shown  deep 
disappointment  at  the  loss  of  such  a 
jaunt.  However,  he  lapsed  into  his 
usual  taciturnity,  and  on  the  day  named 
left  Stickleford. 

It  was  now  her  turn.  She  at  first  had 
thought  of  driving,  but  on  reflection 
held  that  driving  would  not  do,  since  it 
would  necessitate  her  keeping  to  the 
turnpike-road,  and  so  increase  by  ten* 
fold  the  risk  of  her  ghastly  errand  being 
found  out.  She  decided  to  ride,  and 
avoid  the  beaten  track,  notwithstanding 
that  in  her  husband’s  stables  there  was 
no  animal  just  at  present  which  by  any 
stretch  of  imagination  could  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  lady’s  mount,  in  spite  of  his 
promise  before  marriage  to  always  keep 
a  mare  for  her.  He  had,  however, 
many  horses,  fine  ones  of  their  kind  ; 
and  among  the  rest  was  a  serviceable 
creature,  an  equine  Amazon,  with  a 
back  as  broad  as  a  sofa,  on  which  Ger¬ 
trude  had  occasionally  taken  an  airing 
when  unwell.  This  horse  she  chose. 

On  Friday  afternoon  one  of  the  men 
brought  it  round.  She  was  dressed, 
and  before  going  down  looked  at  her 
shrivelled  arm.  “  Ah  !”  she  said  to  it, 
**  if  it  had  not  been  for  you  this  terrible 
ordeal  would  have  been  saved  me  !’  * 

When  strapping  up  the  bundle  in 
which  she  carried  a  few  articles  of  cloth¬ 
ing,  she  took  occasion  to  say  to  the  ser¬ 
vant,  “  I  take  these  in  case  I  should  not 
get  back  to-night  from  the  person  I  am 
going  to  visit.  Don’t  be  alarmed  if  I 
am  not  in  by  ten,  and  close  up  the 
house  as  usual.  I  shall  be  at  home  to¬ 
morrow  for  certain.”  She  meant  then 
to  privately  tell  her  husband  :  the  deed 


accomplished  was  not  like  the  deed  pro¬ 
jected.  He  would  almost  certainly  for¬ 
give  her. 

And  then  the  pretty,  palpitating  Ger¬ 
trude  Lodge  went  from  her  husband’s 
homestead  in  a  course  directly  the  op- 
p>osite  of  that  toward  Casterbridge.  As 
soon  as  she  wa*s  out  of  sight  she  took 
the  first  turning  to  the  left,  which  led 
into  Egdon,  and  on  entering  the  heath 
wheeled  round,  and  set  out  in  a  course 
due  westerly.  A  more  private  way 
down  the  county  could  not  be  imagined  ; 
and  as  to  direction,  she  had  merely  to 
keep  her  horse’s  head  to  a  point  a  little 
to  the  right  of  the  sun.  She  knew  that 
she  would  light  upon  a  furze-cutter  or 
cottager  of  some  sort  from  time  to  time, 
from  whom  she  might  correct  her  course. 

Though  the  date  was  comparatively 
recent,  Egdon  was  much  less  fragmen¬ 
tary  in  character  than  now.  The  at¬ 
tempts — successful  and  otherwise — at 
cultivation  on  the  lower  slopes,  which 
intrude  and  break  up  the  original  heath 
into  small  detached  heaths,  h<^  not  been 
carried  far  :  Enclosure  Acts  had  not 
taken  effect,  and  the  banks  and  fences 
which  now  exclude  the  cattle  of  those 
villagers  who  formerly  enjoyed  rights  of 
commonage  thereon,  and  the  carts  of 
those  who  had  turbary  privileges  which 
kept  them  in  firing  all  the  year  round, 
were  not  erected.  Gertrude  therefore 
rode  along  with  no  other  obstacles  than 
the  prickly  furze-bushes,  the  mats  of 
heather,  the  white  water-courses,  and 
the  natural  steeps  and  declivities  of  the 
ground. 

Her  horse  was  sure,  if  heavy-footed 
and  slow,  and  though  a  draught  animal, 
was  easy-paced  ;  had  it  been  otherwise, 
she  was  not  a  woman  who  could  have 
ventured  to  ride  over  such  a  bit  of  coun¬ 
try  with  a  half-dead  arm.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  nearly  eight  o’clock  when  she  drew 
rein  to  breathe  the  mare  on  the  last  out¬ 
lying  high  point  of  heath-land  toward 
Casterbridge,  previous  to  leaving  Egdon 
for  the  cultivated  valleys. 

She  halted  before  a  pond,  flanked  by 
the  ends  of  two  hedges  ;  a  railing  ran 
through  the  centre  of  the  pond,  dividing 
it  in  half.  Over  the  railing  she  saw  the 
low  green  country  ;  over  the  green  trees 
the  roofs  of  the  town  ;  over  the  roofs  a 
white,  flat  facade,  denoting  the  entrance 
to  the  county  jail.  On  the  roof  of  this 
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front  specks  were  moving  about;  they  buildings  were  situate — the  stream  being 
seemed  to  be  workmen  erecting  some*  the  self-same  one,  though  she  did  not 
thing.  Her  flesh  crept.  She  descended  know  it,  which  watered  the  Stickleford 
slowly,  and  was  soon  amid  corn-fields  meads  lower  down  in  its  course, 
and  pastures.  In  another  half-hour,  Having  changed  her  dress,  and  before 
when  it  was  almost  dusk,  Gertrude  she  had  eaten  or  drunk — for  she  could 
reached  the  White  Hart,  the  first  inn  of  not  take  her  ease  till  she  had  ascertained 
the  town  on  that  side.  some  particulars — Gertrude  pursued  her 

Little  surprise  was  excited  by  her  ar-  way  by  a  path  along  the  water-side  to 
rival  :  farmers’  wives  rode  on  horseback  the  cottage  indicated.  Passing  thus  the 
then  more  than  they  do  now  ;  though  outskirts  of  the  jail,-  she  discerned  on 
for  that  matter,  Mrs.  Lodge  was  not  the  level  roof  over  the  gateway  three 
imagined  to  be  a  wife  at  all ;  the  inn-  rectangular  lines  against  the  sky,  where 
keeper  supposed  her  some  harum-scarum  the  specks  had  been  moving  in  her  dis- 
joung  woman  who  had  come  to  attend  tant  view  ;  she  recognized  what  the  erec- 
“  hang-fair"  next  day.  Neither  her  tion  was,  and  passed  quickly  on.  An- 
husband  nor  herself  ever  dealt  in  Caster-  “other  hundred  yards  brought  her  to  the 
bridge  market,  so  that  she  was  unknown,  executioner’s  house,  which  a  boy  pointed 
While  dismounting  she  beheld  a  crowd  out.  It  stood  close  to  the  same  stream, 
of  boys  standing  at  the  door  of  a  harness-  and  was  hard  by  a  weir,  the  waters  of 
maker’s  shop  just  above  the  inn,  looking  which  emitted  a  steady  roar, 
inside  it  with  deep  interest.  While  she  stood  hesitating  the  door 

*’ What  is  going  on  there  ?"  she  asked  opened,  and  an  old  man  came  forth 
of  the  hostler.  sha'ding  a  candle  with  one  hand.  Lock- 

”  Making  the  rope  for  to-morrow."  ing  the  door  on  the  outside,  he  turned 
She  throbbed  responsively,  and  con-  to  a  flight  of  wooden  steps  fixed  against 
tracted  her  arm.  the  end  of  the  cottage,  and  began  to 

“'Tis  sold  by  the  inch  afterward,"  ascend  them,  this  being  evidently  the 
the  man  continued.  '*  I  could  get  ye  a  staircase  to  his  bedroom.  Gertrude 
bit,  miss,  for  nothing,  if  you’d  like  ?"  hastened  forward,  but  by  the  time  she 
She  hastily  repudiated  any  such  wish,  reached  the  foot  of  the  ladder  he  was  at 
all  the  more  from  a  curious  creeping  the  top.  She  called  to  him  loudly 
feeling  that  the  condemned  wretch’s  enough  to  be  heard  above  the  roar  of 
destiny  was  becoming  interwoven  with  the  weir ;  he  looked  down  and  said, 
her  own  ;  and,  having  engaged  a  room  "  What  d’ye  want  here  ?’’ 
for  the  night,  sat  down  to  think.  "  To  speak  to  you  a  minute." 

Up  to  this  time  she  had  formed  but  The  candle-light,  such  as  it  was,  fell 
the  vaguest  notions  about  her  means  of  upon  her  imploring,  pale,  upturned  face, 
obtaining  access  to  the  prison.  The  and  Davies  (as  the  hangman  was  called) 
words  of  the  cunning-man  returned  to  backed  down  the  ladder.  *’  I  was  just 
her  mind.  He  had  implied  that  she  going  to  bed,’’ he  said  ;  Early  to  bed 
should  use  her  beauty,  impaired  though  and  early  to  rise,'  but  I  don’t  mind 
it  was,  as  a  pass-key.  In  her  inexperi-  stopping  a  minute  for  such  a  one  as  you. 
ence  she  knew  little  about  jail  function-  Come  into  the  house."  He  reopened 
aries  ;  she  had  heard  of  a  high  sheriS  the  door,  and  preceded  her  to  the  room 
and  an  under-sherifi,  but  dimly  only,  within. 

She  knew,  however,  that  there  must  be  The  implements  of  his  daily  work, 
a  hangman,  and  to  the  hangman  she  de-  which  was  that  of  a  jobbing  gardener, 
termined  to  apply.  stood  in  a  corner,  and  seeing  probably 

that  she  looked  rural,  he  said,  "  If  you 
VIII. — A  WATER-SIDE  HERMIT.  Want  me  to  undertake  country  work  I 

can’t  come,  for  I  never  leave  Caster- 
At  this  date,  and  for  several  years  bridge  for  gentle  nor  simple — not  I. 
after,  there  was  a  hangman  to  almost  Though  sometimes  I  make  others  leave,' ’ 
every  jail.  Gertrude  found,  on  inquiry,  he  added,  slyly. 

that  the  Casterbridge  official  dwelt  in  a  "Yes,  yes  !  That's  it !  To-mor- 
lonely  cottage  by  a  deep  slow  river  flow-  row  !’’ 

ing  under  the  cliflf  on  which  the  prison  "  Ah  !  I  thought  so.  Well,  what’s 
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the  matter  about  that  ?  'Tis  no  use  to 
come  here  about  the  knot — folks  do 
come  continually,  but  1  tell  ’em  one 
knot  is  as  merciful  as  another  if  ye  keep 
it  under  the  ear.  Is  the  unfortunate 
man  a  relation  ;  or,  I  should  say,  per* 
haps"  (looking  at  her  dress)  “  a  person 
who’s  been  in  your  employ 

"  No.  What  time  is  the  execution  ?” 

“  The  same  as  usual — twelve  o’clock, 
or  as  soon  after  as  the  London  mail- 
coach  gets  in.  We  always  wait  for  that, 
in  case  of  a  reprieve.” 

”  Oh — a  reprieve — I  hope  not !”  she 
said,  involuntarily. 

"  Well, — he,  he  ! — as  a  matter  of  busi¬ 
ness,  so  do  I  !  But  still,  if  ever  a  young* 
fellow  deserved  to  be  let  off,  this  one 
does  ;  only  just  turned  eighteen,  and 
only  present  by  chance  when  the  rick 
was  hred.  Howsomever,  there’s  not 
much  risk  of  it,  as  they  are  obliged  to 
make  an  example  of  him,  there  having 
been  so  much  destruction  of  property 
that  way  lately.” 

”  I  mean,’'  she  explained,  ‘‘  that  I 
want  to  touch  him  for  a  charm,  a  cure 
of  an  affliction,  by  the  advice  of  a  man 
who  has  proved  the  virtue  of  the  rem¬ 
edy.” 

"  Oh,  yes,  miss  !  Now  I  understand- 
I’ve  had  such  people  come  in  past  years. 
But  it  didn’t  stiike  me  that  you  looked 
of  a  sort  to  require  blood-turning. 
What's  the  complaint  ?  The  wrong 
kind  for  this.  I’ll  be  bound.” 

'  *‘  My  arm.”  She  reluctantly  showed 
the  withered  skin. 

“Ah! — ’tis  all  a-scram  !”  said  the 
hangman,  examining  it. 

“  Yes,"  said  she. 

“  Well,”  he  continued  with  interest, 
“  that  is  the  class  o’  subject,  I’m  bound 
to  admit.  I  like  the  look  of  the  place  ; 
it  is  truly  as  suitable  for  the  cure  as  any 
I  ever  saw.  ’Twas  a  knowing  man  that 
sent  ’ee,  whoever  he  was.” 

“  You  can  contrive  for  me  all  that’s 
necessary  ?"  she  said,  breathlessly. 

“  You  should  really  have  gone  to  the 
governor  of  the  jail,  and  your  doctor 
with  ’ee,  and  given  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress — that's  how  it  used  to  be  done,  if 
I  recollect.  Still,  perhaps,  I  can  man¬ 
age  it  for  a  trifling  fee.” 

“  Oh,  thank  you  !  I  would  rather  do 
it  this  way,  as  I  should  like  it  kept  pri¬ 
vate." 


“  Lover  not  to  know,  eh  ?” 

“  No — husband.” 

“  Aha  !  Very  well.  I’ll  get  ’ee  a 
touch  of  the  corpse.” 

“  Where  is  it  now  t'  she  said,  shud¬ 
dering. 

“  It  ? — he,  you  mean  ;  he’s  living  yet. 
Just  inside  that  little  small  winder  up 
there  in  the  glum."  He  signified  the 
jail,  on  the  cliff  above. 

She  thought  of  her  husband  and  her 
friends.  “  Yes,”  of  course,  she  said  ; 
“  and  how  am  I  to  proceed  ?  ” 

He  took  her  to  the  door.  “  Now,  do 
you  be  waiting  at  the  little  wicket  in  the 
wall,  that  you’ll  find  up  there  in  the 
lane,  not  later  than  one  o’clock.  I  will 
open  it  from  the  inside,  as  I  shan’t  come 
home  to  dinner  till  he’s  took  down. 
Good-night.  Be  punctual ;  and  if  you 
don’t  want  anybody  to  know  ’ee,  wear 
a  veil.  Ah — once  1  had  such  a  daughter 
as  you  !” 

She  went  away,  and  climbed  the  path 
above,  to  assure  herself  that  she  would 
be  able  to  find  the  wicket  next  day.  Its 
outline  was  soon  visible  to  her — a  nar¬ 
row  opening  in  the  outer  wall  of  the 
prison-yard.  The  steep  was  so  great 
that,  having  reached  the  wicket,  she 
stopped  a  moment  to  breathe  ;  and  look¬ 
ing  back  upon  the  water-side  cot,  saw 
the  hangman  again  ascending  his  out¬ 
door  staircase.  He  entered  the  loft  or 
chamber  to  which  it  led,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  extinguished  his  light. 

The  town  clock  struck  ten,  and  she 
returned  to  the  White  Hart  as  she  had 
come. 

IX. — A  RENCOUNTER. 

It  was  one  o’clock  on  Saturday.  Ger¬ 
trude  Lodge,  having  been  admitted  to 
the  jail  as  above  described,  was  sitting 
in  a  waiting-room  within  the  second 
gate,  which  stood  under  a  classic  arch¬ 
way  of  ashlar,  then  comparatively  mod¬ 
em,  and  beating  the  inscription,  “  covn- 
TY  gaol:  1793.”  This  had  been  the 
fa9ade  she  saw  from  the  heath  the  day 
before.  Near  at  hand  was  a  passage  to 
the  roof  on  which  the  gallows  stood. 

The  town  was  thronged,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  suspended  ;  but  Gertrude  had  seen 
scarcely  a  soul.  Having  kept  her  room 
till  the  hour  of  the  appointment,  she  had 
proceeded  to  the  spot  by  a  way  which 
avoided  the  open  space  below  the  cliff 
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where  the  spectators  had  gathered  ;  but 
she  could,  even  now,  hear  the  multi* 
tudinous  babble  of  their  voices,  out  of 
which  rose  at  intervals  the  hoarse  croak 
of  a  single  voice,  uttering  the  words, 

“  Last  dying  speech  and  confession  !" 
There  had  been  no  reprieve,  and  the  ex¬ 
ecution  was  over ;  but  the  crowd  still 
waited  to  see  the  body  taken  down. 

Soon  the  persistent  girl  heard  a  tramp¬ 
ling  overhead,  then  a  hand  beckoned  to 
her,  and,  following  directions,  she  went 
out  and  crossed  the  inner  paved  court 
beyond  the  gatehouse,  her  knees  trem¬ 
bling  so  that  she  could  scarcely  walk. 
One  of  her  arms  was  out  of  its  sleeve, 
and  only  covered  by  her  shawl. 

On  the  spot  to  which  she  had  now  ar¬ 
rived  were  two  trestles,  and  before  she 
could  think  of  their  purpose  she  heard 
heavy  feet  descending  stairs  somewhere 
at  her  back.  Turn  her  head  she  would 
not,  or  could  not,  and,  rigid  in  this  po¬ 
sition,  she  was  conscious  of  a  rough 
coffin  passing  her  shoulder,  borne  by 
four  men.  It  was  open,  and  in  it  lay 
the  body  of  a  young  man,  wearing  the 
smock-frock  of  a  rustic,  and  fustian 
breeches.  It  had  been  thrown  into  the 
coffin  so  hastily  that  the  skirt  of  the 
smock-frock  was  hanging  over.  The 
burden  was  temporarily  deposited  on 
the  trestles. 

By  this  time  the  young  woman’s  state 
was  such  that  a  gray  mist  seemed  to  float 
before  her  eyes,  on  account  of  which, 
and  the  veil  she  wore,  she  could  scarcely 
discern  anything  ;  it  was  as  though  she 
had  half-fainted  and  could  not  flnish. 

“  Now,”  said  a  voice  close  at  hand, 
and  she  was  just  conscious  that  it  had 
been  addressed  to  her. 

By  a  last  strenuous  effort  she  ad¬ 
vanced,  at  the  same  time  hearing  per¬ 
sons  approaching  behind  her.  She 
bared  her  poor  cursed  arm  :  and  Davies, 
taking  her  hand,  held  it  so  that  the  arm 
lay  across  the  dead  man’s  neck,  upon  a 
line  the  color  of  an  unripe  blackberry, 
which  surrounded  it. 

Gertrude  shrieked  :  ”  the  turn  o’  the 
blood,”  predicted  by  the  conjuror  had 
taken  place.  But  at  that  moment  a 
second  shriek  rent  the  air  of  the  en¬ 
closure  :  it  was  not  Gertrude’s,  and  its 
effect  upon  her  was  to  make  her  start 
round. 

Immediately  behind  her  stood  Rhoda 
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Brook,  her  face  drawn,  and  her  eyes  red 
with  weeping.  Behind  Rhoda  stood  her 
own  husband  ;  his  countenance  lined, 
his  eyes  dim,  but  without  a  tear. 

"  D - n  you  !  what  are  you  doing 

here  ?”  he  said,  hoarsely. 

"  Hussy — to  come  between  us  and 
our  child  now  !”  cried  Rhoda.  ”  This 
is  the  meaning  fil  what  Satan  showed 
me  in  the  vision  !  You  are  like  her  at 
last !”  And  clutching  the  bare  arm  of 
the  younger  woman,  she  pulled  her  un¬ 
resistingly  back  against  the  wall.  Im¬ 
mediately  Brook  had  loosened  her  hold 
the  fragile  young  Gertrude  slid  down 
against  the  feet  of  her  husband.  When 
he  lifted  her  up  she  was  unconscious. 

The  mere  sight  of  the  twain  had  been 
enough  to  suggest  to  her  that  the  dead 
young  man  was  Rhoda’s  son.  At  that 
time  the  relatives  of  an  executed  convict 
had  the  privilege  of  claiming  the  body 
for  burial,  if  they  chose  to  do  so  ;  and 
it  was  for  this  purpose  that  Lodge  was 
awaiting  the  inquest  with  Rhoda.  He 
had  been  summoned  by  her  as  soon  as 
the  young  man  was  taken  in  the  crime, 
and  at  different  times  since  ;  and  he  had 
attended  in  court  during  the  trial.  This 
was  the  ”  holiday”  he  had  been  indulg¬ 
ing  in  of  late.  The  two  wretched  par¬ 
ents  had  wished  to  avoid  exposure  ;  and 
hence  had  come  themselves  for  the  body, 
a  wagon  and  sheet  for  its  conveyance 
and  covering  being  in  waiting  outside. 

Gertrude’s  case  was  so  serious  that  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  call  to  her  the 
surgeon  who  was  at  hand.  She  was 
taken  out  of  the  jail  into  the  town  ;  but 
she  never  reached  home  alive.  Her 
delicate  vitality,  sapped  perhaps  by  the 
paralyzed  arm,  collapsed  under  the 
double  shock  that  followed  the  severe 
strain,  physical  and  mental,  to  which 
she  had  subjected  herself  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  twenty-four  hours.  Her  blood 
had  been  “turned”  indeed — too  far. 
Her  death  took  place  in  the  town  three 
days  after. 

Her  husband  was  never  seen  in  Cas- 
terbridge  again  ;  once  only  in  the  old 
market-place  at  Anglebury,  which  he 
had  so  much  frequented,  and  very  sel¬ 
dom  in  public  anywhere.  Burdened  at 
first  with  moodiness  and  remorse,  he 
eventually  changed  for  the  better,  and 
appeared  as  a  chastened  and  serious- 
minded  man.  Soon  after  attending  the 
»3 
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funeral  of  his  poor  young  wife,  he  took 
steps  toward  giving  up  the  farms  in 
Stickleford  and  the  adjoining  parish, 
and,  having  sold  every  head  of  his  stock, 
he  went  away  to  Port*Bredy.  at  the 
other  end  of  the  county,  living  there  in 
solitary  lodgings  till  his  death  two  years 
later  of  a  painless  decline.  It  was  then 
found  that  he  had  bequeathed  the  whole 
of  his  not  inconsiderable  property  to  a 
reformatory  for  boys,  subject  to  the 
payment  of  a  small  annuity  to  Rhoda 
Brook,  if  she  could  be  found  to  claim  it. 

For  some  time  she  could  not  be  found  ; 
but  eventually  she  reappeared  in  her  old 


parish, — absolutely  refusing,  however, 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  provi¬ 
sion  made  for  her.  Her  monotonous 
milking  at  the  dairy  was  resumed,  and 
followed  for  many  long  years,  till  her 
form  became  bent,  and  her  once  abun¬ 
dant  dark  hair  white  and  worn  away  at 
the  forehead — perhaps  by  long  pressure 
against  the  cows.  Here,  sometimes, 
those  who  knew  her  experiences  would 
stand  and  observe  her,  and  wonder  what 
sombre  thoughts  were  beating  inside  that 
impassive,  wrinkled  brow,  to  the  rhythm 
of  the  alternating  milk-streams. — Black- 
wood" s  Magazine. 
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On  March  13,  or  March  i,  Russian 
style,  1881,  the  whole  civilized  world 
was  startled  by  a  report,  which  proved 
only  too  well  founded,  that  Alexander 
II.,  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias,  had  at 
last  fallen  a  victim  to  Nihilist  assassins. 

1  say  “  at  last,”  because  the  life  of  his 
Majesty  had  been  attempted  oftener  per¬ 
haps  than  any  other  monarch  of  ancient 
or  modern  times.  Few  of  these  attempts 
were  allowed  to  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  general  public  ;  but  it  is  beyond 
doubt  that  for  years  the  Czar’s  footsteps 
had  been  dogged,  and  his  life  menaced 
in  every  possible  way.  That  he  man* 
aged  to  avoid  so  long  the  death  that 
threatened  him  testifies  to  the  vigilance 
with  wibich  he  was  guarded  I  but  his 
murder  in  the  end  was  startling  evidence 
.of  the  relentless,  persistent,  and  un¬ 
breakable  power  of  the  Nihilists.  Men 
and  women  had  been  hanged  and  trans¬ 
ported  to  the  awful  solitudes  of  Siberia 
literally  by  thousands.  Still  the  ranks 
of  the  conspirators  were  not  thinned  ; 
their  designs  were  not  frustrated,  nor 
were  their  well-laid  plans  disclosed. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  phases  of 
Nihilism  is  its  perfect  organization,  and 
its  far-reaching  ramihcatioiis.  It  is 
probable  that  no  secret  society  that  has 
ever  existed,  not  even  the  Spanish  In¬ 
quisition,  has  been  so  widespread,  so 
firmly  knit  together,  so  pitiless,  and  so 
true  in  all  its  parts,  as  the  Russian  Rev¬ 
olutionary  Party.  From  small  and 


peaceful  beginnings  it  has  grown  into  a 
mighty  power.  And  no  longer  content 
with  solitary  murders  by  dagger  or  bul¬ 
let,  it  has  availed  itself  of  the  moat  terri¬ 
ble  agencies  of  the  chemist’s  art  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  wholesale  downfall  of  its 
victims.  Scarcely  less  remarkable  is  the 
influence  it  has  wielded  over  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  and  women. 
Beautiful  girls  and  promising  youths 
have  come  within  its  sway,  and  have 
willingly  sacrificed  their  lives  and  their 
honor  for  what,  to  them,  must  have 
been  a  mere  chimera.  The  army,  the 
navy,  the  church,  the  law,  the  aristoc¬ 
racy,  the  arts  and  sciences  have  their 
representatives  of  Nihilism  ;  and  in  the 
formidable  brotherhood  priest  and  lay¬ 
man,  noble  and  peasant  rub  shoulders. 
The  late  Czar  was  perfectly  well  aware 
of  all  this,  and  yet  it  is  well  known  that 
he  frequently  expressed  his  opinion  that 
the  Nihilists  could  not  destroy  him. 
This  opinion  was  based  upon  the  belief 
that  the  organization  for  his  own  protec¬ 
tion  was  more  perfect  than  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  his  enemies.  The  belief,  more¬ 
over,  gained  strength  by  the  failure  of 
the  many  attempts  against  his  life.  But 
he  fell  at  last,  as  the  world  now  knows, 
though  the  true  story  in  all  its  details, 
of  the  dark  plot  that  encompassed  his 
end,  has  never  yet  been  told. 

The  first  real  shock  to  the  Emperor's 
faith  in  his  safety  was  received  when  the 
arch  conspirator  Hartman  escaped  after 
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royal  train,  by  undermining  the  Moscow 
railway  over  which  his  Majesty  was  to 
travel.  Many  hundreds  of  pounds  had 
been  spent,  and  many  long  dreary  weeks 
of  labor  devoted  to  this  really  stupen* 
dous  work,  but  at  the  last  moment  the 
mine  was  discovered,  though  the  chief 
workman  escaped.  Had  he  been  cap* 
tured,  the  guardians  of  his  Majesty 
might  justly  have  boasted  of  their  per¬ 
fect  organization,  but  he  slipped  through 
their  meshes,  thereby  disclosing  the 
astounding  weakness  of  the  police,  and 
the  marvellous  influence  that  the  Nihil¬ 
ists  possessed.  For  Hartman  travelled 
nearly  a  thousand  miles  through  the 
country  after  his  flight,  and  neither  the 
telegraph  nor  secret  police  could  stop 
him.  His  destination  was  Berlin,  and 
he  was  passed  from  village  to  village  and 
town  to  town  on  the  route  without  diffi¬ 
culty.  He  was  sheltered  and  fed  and 
provided  with  innumerable  disguises. 
Part  of  his  long  journey  was  performed 
on  foot  and  part  in  the  country  carts 
and  wagons  of  the  peasants.  There  was 
not  a  village  or  town  on  the  route  that 
had  not  its  Nihilist  agents.  A  secret 
sign  from  the  fugitive  insured  him  pro¬ 
tection,  and  he  travelled  rapidly  from 
stage  to  stage,  while  those  who  were 
eagerly  hunting  for  him  were  every¬ 
where  put  off  the  scent.  He  passed  the 
frontier  without  the  slightest  difficulty. 
Berlin  was  entered  at  last  and  he  was 
safe.  Within  a  few  hours  of  reaching 
the  German  capital  he  had  an  interview 
with  Karl  Marx  the  agitator,  and  some 
days  later,  having  thoroughly  recovered 
from  the  exertions  of  his  long  journey, 
he  proceeded  to  Paris.  Had  he  been  a 
mere  pothouse  assassin  his  escape  from 
Russia  would  have  been  impossible. 
But  he  was  a  prominent  Nihilist,  and 
the  aegis  of  Nihilism  saved  him. 

As  soon  as  he  reached  Berlin,  a  cipher 
telegram  was  despatched  to  a  well-known 
Nihilist  residing  in  Geneva,  and  that 
very  night,  in  this  same  Nihilist’s  house, 
a  secret  meeting  was  held.  What  took 
place  at  that  meeting  is  not  known,  but 
there  are  good  grounds  for  believing 
that  a  new  plan  for  slaying  the  Czar  was 
discussed.  At  any  rate,  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  a  cipher  message  was  sent  to 
Hartman  instructing  him  to  go  to  Paris 
with  all  speed.  And  when  it  was  known 


a  trusted  emissary  was  sent  from  Geneva 
to  confer  with  him.  The  name  of  this 
emissary  was  Trigoni.  He  was  a  young 
man  who  had  been  a  law  student  in  St. 
Petersburg.  He  was  a  member  of  a 
good  family,  but  had  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  Nihilists  with  great  enthusiasm. 
After  his  interview  with  Hartman  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Geneva,  and  soon  afterward  set 
out  for  St.  Petersburg  and  for  a  time 
all  trace  of  his  movements  was  lost,  until 
he  was  subsequently  arrested  a  few  days 
before  the  Emperor’s  assassination. 

For  some  time  after  Trigoni’s  depar¬ 
ture  there  was  unusual  activity  among 
the  Geneva  Nihilists,  and  much  passing 
to  and  fro  between  Geneva,  Paris,  and 
Berlin.  It  is  also  en  hidence  that  cer¬ 
tain  prominent  members  of  the  frater¬ 
nity  in  the  Swiss  capital  received  large 
remittances  from  Russia.  None  of  this 
money,  however,  was  banked,  but  gen¬ 
erally  converted  at  once  into  French  or 
Swiss  currency.  The  mysterious  move¬ 
ments  of  the  Nihilists  led  to  the  secret 
police  in  Geneva  being  very  consider¬ 
ably  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  a 
large  number  of  spies  from  Russia.  By 
one  of  these  men,  whose  acquaintance  I 
made  at  the  beginning  of  1880,  1  was 
informed  that  a  new  plot  for  the  assas¬ 
sination  of  the  Czar  was  being  arranged 
in  Geneva.  “  But,"  added  my  intor- 
mant,  "  it  won’t  succeed.  We  know 
everything  these  Nihilists  are  doing, 
and  we  shall  sweep  into  our  net  a  big 
haul  of  the  ringleaders.’’ 

How  utterly  erroneous  this  man’s  cal¬ 
culations  were  was  proved  by  subse¬ 
quent  events,  and,  as  will  presently  be 
seen,  the  elaborate  system  of  espionage 
organized  to  entrap  the  Czar’s  enemies 
was  singularly  ineffectual.  The  spies 
were  watched  by  spies,  and  there  was 
not  a  move  on  the  part  of  the  foreign 
police  that  was  not  known  immediately 
to  the  Nihilists.  They,  in  fact,  laughed 
to  scorn  those  who  were  sent  to  check¬ 
mate  them.  They  beat  the  watchers 
hollow  at  their  own  game. 

A  little  later  Hartman  was  arrested  in 
Paris  in  deference  to  the  demands  of  the 
Russian  Government,  and  was  subse¬ 
quently  conducted  to  the  frontier.  After 
this  it  was  noticeable  that  the  Geneva 
section  of  the  conspirators  became  less 
active,  though  whether  this  was  a  mere 
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ruse  or  not  to  throw  the  Russian  spies 
off  their  guard,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
But  one  thing  is  certain,  the  spies  were 
deluded  by  it,  and  many  of  them  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  orders  returned  to  their  own 
country,  for  rumors  were  in  the  air  that 
fresh  intrigues  had  been  discovered  in 
Russia  and  the  men  were  wanted  at 
home.  The  chief  of  the  secret  police, 
at  that  time,  in  Russia,  was  M.  Fl6v6, 
a  man  who  proved  himself  singularly  in¬ 
competent  for  the  important  post  he 
held.  He  had  neither  the  discrimina¬ 
tion,  the  power,  nor  the  tact  necessary 
for  such  a  functionary.  His  most  con¬ 
spicuous  quality  seems  to  have  been  a 
profound  belief  in  his  own  abilities.  It 
is  an  open  secret  that  he  was  particularly 
afraid  of  the  Geneva  Nihilists,  and  he 
took  all  the  means  he  could  think  of  to 
keep  them  in  check.  But  he  made  a 
fatal  mistake  when  he  recalled  his  creat¬ 
ures  after  the  Hartman  affair.  And 
something  even  more  than  this  was 
proved  by  the  movement,  for  M.  Pl6v6 
was  at  his  wits’  end  to  find  reliable  men. 
The  best  men  of  his  staff  were  abroad, 
and  he  experienced  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty  in  carrying  on  his  work  at  home. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  net  which  he 
thought  he  had  so  cleverly  spread  abroad 
turned  out  to  be  worse  than  useless, 
and,  while  his  spies  were  enjoying  them¬ 
selves  in  some  of  the  chief  capitals  of 
Europe,  Nihilism  was  again  asserting  its 
mighty  power  in  Russia.  This  could 
no  longer  be  overlooked  by  M.  Pl6v6, 
and  so  he  issued  a  note  of  recall.  When 
his  emissaries  returned  from  their  for¬ 
eign  tour  he  proceeded  to  the  elabora¬ 
tion  of  a  more  intricate  scheme  for  the 
better  safeguarding  of  his  august  master, 
but,  as  subsequent  events  have  too 
surely  shown,  this  scheme  was  destined 
to  be  futile. 

As  soon  as  Pl6v6’s  spies  had  taken 
their  departure  from  Geneva,  the  Nihil¬ 
ists  threw  off  their  restraint  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  and  frequent  communications  took 
place  between  them  and  their  colleagues 
in  Palis.  The  nature  of  these  com¬ 
munications  can  only  be  guessed  at,  but 
since  the  Czar’s  death  evidence  has  been 
gathered  which  goes  to  prove  that,  as 
Hartman’s  desperate  plan  had  failed,  it 
was  resolved  to  take  other  means  to  kill 
the  Emperor.  It  was  suggested  that  he 
should  Ik  poisoned,  and,  in  order  that 


the  designs  of  the  Nihilists  should  be 
fully  accomplished,  his  son  was  also  to 
be  slain.  In  the  event  of  this  double 
assassination  being  successfully  carried 
out,  it  was  to  be  the  signal  for  a  general 
rising  in  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg. 
Barricades  were  to  be  raised,  the  palaces 
were  to  be  seized,  and  a  new  govern¬ 
ment  proclaimed,  who,  in  the  name  of 
the  people,  would  at  once  proceed  to  re¬ 
model  the  Constitution.  To  the  elabo¬ 
ration  of  this  gigantic  conspiracy  many 
able  men  set  to  work,  and  a  draft  of  the 
new  Constitution  was  actually  made  out, 
and  submitted  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  what  was  known  as  the  Narod- 
naya  Volya  Party,  then  very  active  in 
Russia.  This  party  was  resolved,  at  all 
hazards  and  by  every  means  in  its  pow¬ 
er,  to  bring  about  the  death  of  their 
ruler.  It  numbered  some  of  the  most 
violent  and  daring  men  in  all  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  it  also  included  several  women, 
who  rendered  the  cause  great  service. 
One  of  these  women  was  Sophie  Looffa 
Peroffskaya,  who  was  only  about  five- 
and'twenty  years  of  age.  She  was  of 
noble  birth,  her  father  having  been  gov* 
ernor  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  she  was  a 
niece  of  an  officer  of  the  Imperial  Court. 
She  was  well  educated,  and  possessed 
of  considerable  beauty  and  a  most  fas¬ 
cinating  and  winsome  manner.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  she  became  a  powerful 
instrument  in  helping  on  the  Nihilist 
cause,  for  her  beauty  and  high  connec¬ 
tions  enabled  her  to  gain  access  to  places 
that  otherwise  would  have  been  shut 
against  her,  and  men  of  rank  and  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  Court  fell  victims  to  her  fas¬ 
cinating  charms.  She  was  a  woman  not 
only  of  remarkable  talents,  but  she  pos¬ 
sessed  a  dangerous  power  of  drawing 
men  into  her  toils  and  worming  their 
secrets  from  them.  By  this  means  she 
was  enabled  to  learn  every  movement  of 
the  Court,  and  all  the  plans  that  were 
taken  for  the  Emperor’s  safety.  When 
she  was  subsequently  arrested  for  com¬ 
plicity  in  the  murder  of  the  Czar,  many 
an  official  high  in  rank  trembled  lest 
she  might  be  led  to  make  disclosures 
that  would  compromise  them.  But  she 
held  her  peace,  and  it  is  well  known  by 
those  behind  the  scenes  that  she  would 
not  have  been  executed  had  it  not  been 
for  the  fear  in  high  quarters  that  she 
might  yet  betray  certain  people.  She 
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being  of  noble  birth,  it  was  necessary  nitro-glycerine,  but  was  infinitely  more 


that  her  death-warrant  should  be  per¬ 
sonally  signed  by  the  new  Emperor. 
At  hrst  he  showed  some  reluctance  to 
send  this  beautiful  and  high-born  girl  to 
the  scaffold.  But  his  scruples  were 
overruled  by  those  who  had  good  cause 
to  wish  her  out  of  the  way.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  anticipating  the  course  of  the 
narrative. 

The  scheme  for  poisoning  the  Em¬ 
peror  did  not  find  general  favor  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Nihilists.  In  fact,  only  a 
few  gave  their  countenance  to  it.  But 
as  these  few  possessed  influence,  a 
trusted  messenger — known  as  an  agent 
in  the  third  degree — was  despatched  to 
St.  Petersburg  to  confer  with  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee.*  The  Committee,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  approve  of  the  suggestion. 
It  was  urged  as  a  strong  objection  that 
as  the  killing  of  the  Cxar  was  intended 
to  produce  a  great  moral  effect,  this 
effect  would  be  lost  if  he  died  by  poison, 
for  the  matter  would  of  a  certainty  be 
hushed  up.  It  was  argued  that  the 
court  physicians  would  certify  that  his 
Majesty  had  died  from  natural  causes. 
Now  this  was  not  what  the  Nihilists 
wanted.  Their  idea  was  to  impress  the 
world  with  the  performance  of  a  tragic 
drama  that  should  have  a  vast  multitude 
for  an  audience,  so  that  there  should  be 
thousands  of  living  witnesses  that  Nihil¬ 
ism  was  irresistible.  The  poisoning 
scheme  was  therefore  abandoned,  and 
another  plan  discussed  for  the  **  Execu¬ 
tion  of  the  tyrant.”  This  was  the 
phraseology  employed  by  the  Nihilists 
when  speaking  of  the  proposed  assassi¬ 
nation  of  the  Emperor.  Now,  whether 
the  plan  that  was  subsequently  so  terri¬ 
bly  successful  had  its  actual  birth  in 
Geneva  or  Paris  will  probably  never  be 
known.  But  this  much  is  certain  :  a 
student  in  the  School  of  Chemistry  at 
St.  Petersburg  sent  to  the  committee  in 
Paris  a  formula  for  the  preparation  of 
an  explosive  compound.  This  com¬ 
pound,  while  having  glycerine  as  a  base, 
was  not  what  is  commonly  known  as 

*  An  agent  in  the  third  degree  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  uf  the  fraternity  who  possessed  the  entire 
coafidence  of  the  leaders.  These  agents  were 
well  paid,  and  were  deputed  to  carry  out  the 
most  dangerous  work.  In  the  event  of  their 
lives  being  sacrificed  when  ew  duty,  provision 
was  made  for  their  widows  and  children. 


powerful  than  even  that  powerful  ex.< 
plosive.  It  was  stated  that  so  small  a 
quantity  as  two  drachms,  confined  in  a 
steel  tube,  would,  on  being  exploded, 
kill  every  living  thing  within  a  radius  of 
twelve  yards.  What  became  of  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  it  is  not  accurately  known,  but 
he  is  supposed  to  have  drowned  himself 
in  the  Neva.  The  reason  the  explosive 
was  not  prepared  in  Russia  was  owing 
to  the  great  difficulties  there  were  in  the 
way  of  procuring  the  ingredients  with¬ 
out  arousing  suspicion.  The  bombs 
themselves,  however,  were  manufactured 
in  St.  Petersburg.  And  this  important 
work  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  one 
Keebalchich,  the  son  of  a  priest.  This 
man  had  studied  for  the  Church,  but 
had  subsequently  entered  the  School  of 
Government  Engineers.  These  details 
having  been  settl^,  extraordinary  meas¬ 
ures  were  taken  to  insure  the  success 
of  the  new  plot.  The  most  minute  par¬ 
ticulars  were  calculated,  and  nothing 
was  left  to  chance.  On  one  of  the  men 
who  was  arrested  after  the  deed,  and 
subsequently  hanged,  was  found  a 
colored  plan  on  which  the  trajectory  of 
a  hand-thrown  bomb  of  a  given  weight 
was  calculated  with  mathematical  preci¬ 
sion.  There  was  a  drawing  of  a  car¬ 
riage  on  the  plan,  and  to  the  right  of  it 
a  red  spot.  Between  the  spot  and  the 
carriage  was  a  curved  line  drawn  to  scale. 
The  line  represented  the  flight  of  the 
bomb  when  thrown  by  hand  from  a  cer¬ 
tain  point,  and  the  exact  place  of  its  fall. 
But  in  addition  to  the  bombs,  and  to 
make  assurance  doubly  sure,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  take  a  shop  in  the  Sadovaya 
ostensibly  for  the  sale  of  cheese,  and 
there  construct  a  mine.  This  shop  was 
situated  near  the  .Anitchkoff  palace,  and 
as  the  Emperor  frequently  passed  it  on 
his  way  to  and  from  the  palace,  a  mine 
exploded  at  the  right  moment  would  en¬ 
compass  his  destruction.  The  mine  was 
prepared  with  great  skill  and  care,  large 
quantities  of  dynamite  being  used,  and 
had  it  been  fired  it  would  have  blown 
up  the  greater  part  of  the  palace  itself. 
It  is  necessary  to  state  here  that  another 
woman  played  a  prominent  role  in  the 
conspiracy.  This  was  a  good-looking 
young  Jewess  named  Hesse  Helfmann. 
She  was  the  mistress  of  a  man  named 
Sablin,  who  was  also  a  leading  conspir- 
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•tor.  The  police  received  some  infor* 
mation  which  led  them  to  make  a  raid 
on  his  lodgings,  but  before  they  could 
arrest  him  he  shot  himself.  His  mis* 
tress,  however,  was  arrested  later  on, 
and  documents  of  a  very  compromising 
character  were  found  upon  her.  It  is  a 
mystery  to  this  day  why  the  police  failed 
to  act  on  the  knowledge  they  thus  gained 
of  the  conspiracy.  Had  they  done  so 
they  might  have  saved  the  Emperor’ silife. 

How  the  explosive  material  already 
alluded  to  was  conveyed  to  Russia  is 
another  mystery,  that  in  all  human 
probability  will  forever  remain  unsolved, 
for  those  who  are  supposed  to  have 
taken  it  there  are  dead,  and  the  lips  of 
the  living  who  might  tell  are  sealed  by 
their  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Nihilist 
cause.  At  this  time  the  authorities  were 
exercising  the  most  sleepless  vigilance. 
Every  frontier  was  rigidly  guarded,  even 
the  eastern  shores  of  Siberia  being 
watched.  In  fact,  a  cordon,  so  to 
speak,  was  drawn  all  round  Russia,  and 
the  police  boasted  that  a  mouse  could 
not  enter  without  detection.  And  to 
show  to  what  extent  the  scrutiny  of 
everything  coming  into  the  country  was 
carried,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
huge  packages  of  tea  from  China  which 
are  borne  on  the  backs  of  camels  across 
the  dreary  deserts  were  carefully 
searched,  lest  they  might  be  made  the 
vehicle  of  conveying  Nihilist  literature 
or  instructions  to  the  enemy.  Imported 
furniture  was  rigorously  examined,  and 
it  is  within  the  writer's  knowledge  that 
a  new  carriage  sent  from  London  to  an 
English  gentleman  living  near  Moscow 
was  rendered  almost  valueless  by  being 
pulled  to  pieces,  to  see  if  anything  dan* 
gerous  was  concealed  between  the  panels 
or  under  the  lining.  Passengers  by 
trains  coming  from  other  countries  had 
to  submit  to  the  most  inquisitorial  ex* 
amination  of  their  persons  and  their 
luggage  ;  and  ladies  suffered  the  indig* 
nity  of  having  to  denude  themselves  of 
their  clothes  to  show  that  they  had  noth* 
ing  concealed  about  them.  So  shame¬ 
lessly  was  this  order  carried  out  by  the 
officials  that  more  often  than  not  the 
armed  gendarmes  did  not  retire  while 
the  female  searchers  did  their  work. 
And  if  the  unfortunate  victims  of  the 
^Ht'c  law  ventured  to  remonstrate 
against  the  indecency  of  the  proceed* 


ings,  they  were  roughly  informed  that 
the  guards  had  no  instructions  to  with* 
draw.  In  the  case  of  the  seaports, 
thousands  of  men  were  employed,  and 
ships  were  overhauled  with  a  minuteness 
that  was  simply  astounding  ;  and  any 
one  arriving  by  rail  or  sea,  and  wishing 
to  engage  a  cab,  could  only  do  so 
through  an  agent  of  police.  In  spite, 
however,  of  all  these  precautions,  the 
compound  that  was  used  for  exploding 
the  shells  was  smuggled  into  the  country 
and  duly  deposited  in  the  house  of 
Nicholas  Sablin,  already  alluded  to. 
and  the  following  incident,  which  has 
never  before  been  made  public,  may 
throw  some  light  on  the  subject. 

The  Emp>eror  was  slain  on  March  r3, 
and  about  the  end  of  January  or  begin* 
ning  of  February  a  Russian  Jew,  long 
resident  in  Paris,  arrived  in  Geneva, 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  a  pension 
near  the  Place  des  Alpes.  He  repre* 
sented  himself  to  be  an  agent  de  tom- 
meree,  but  was  apparently  in  needy  cir* 
cumstances.  Among  his  luggage,  which 
consisted  principally  of  traveller’s  sam¬ 
ple  cases,  was  a  small  brown  leather 
box,  strapped  round  with  two  leather 
straps,  and  having  a  brass  handle  let 
into  the  lid  for  the  convenience  of  carry¬ 
ing.  This  box  attracted  attention  by 
its  newness  and  remarkable  weight, 
which  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  its 
size. 

The  day  after  his  arrival,  the  com¬ 
mercial  traveller  remained  in  bed  on  the 
plea  of  illness,  and  he  sent  for  a  Russian 
doctor,  then  resident  in  the  town,  to 
attend  him.  He  was  also  visited  during 
the  next  few  days  by  several  other  peo¬ 
ple.  They  came  ostensibly  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  with  him,  as  he  was  unable  to  go  to 
them  on  account  of  his  indisposition. 
One  day  his  visitors  included  a  woman 
who  had  long  been  resident  in  Geneva, 
and  who  was  known  to  be  an  uncom¬ 
promising  Nihilist ;  she  told  the  land¬ 
lord  of  the  house  that  she  did  not  know 
the  sick  man,  but,  as  she  had  heard  that 
he  was  a  compatriot,  she  thought  it  was 
nothing  more  than  a  duty  on  her  part 
to  call  upon  him,  seeing  that  they  were 
both  strangers  in  a  strange  land. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fifth  or  sixth 
day  the  invalid  asked  for  his  bill,  saying 
that  the  doctor  had  told  him  to  return 
to  Paris  immediately,  to  undergo  an 
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The  bill  was  presented  and  promptly 
paid,  and,  having  bestowed  a  modest 
pourhoire  on  the  domestics  who  had  at¬ 
tended  him,  the  sick  man  drove  to  the 
station  in  a  voiture  and  took  his  depar¬ 
ture  by  the  night  train  for  Paris.  It 
was  afterward  remembered  that  he  did 
not  carry  away  with  him  the  leather  box 
with  straps  and  brass  handle,  nor  had 
he  left  it  behind  in  his  room,  but  he  did 
leave  behind  in  a  drawer  a  small  india- 
rubber  bag  of  peculiar  construction,  the 
mouth  of  it  being  fastened  with  a  brass 
cap.  It  was  a  flat  bag,  and  when  dis¬ 
tended  with  fluid  it  would  be  about  an 
inch  thick.  On  each  side  near  the  top 
was  a  loop  adapted  for  a  strap.  The 
object  of  this  was  obvious.  The  bag 
was  intended  to  be  strapped  round  the 
body  under  the  clothes,  and  when  so 
carried,  especially  if  the  bearer  was  a 
woman,  it  would  have  attracted  no  at¬ 
tention.  The  bag  had  evidently  been 
left  behind  by  mistake,  but  no  applica¬ 
tion  was  ever  made  for  it.  As  to  the 
box.  no  traces  of  it  have  ever  been  dis¬ 
covered. 

About  a  week  after  the  supposed  com¬ 
mercial  traveller  had  taken  his  depar¬ 
ture,  the  woman  who  had  visited  him 
left  Geneva  in  company  with  three  men. 
One  of  them  was  an  old  man,  and  the 
other  two  young,  one  being  little  more 
than  a  youth.  They  were  foreigners, 
though  their  nationality  has  never  been 
determined  ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  the 
old  man  was  a  Pole,  and  the  other  two 
Russians,  It  was  a  bitterly  cold  and 
snowy  day  when  the  travellers  left,  and 
the  woman  was  enveloped  in  a  massive 
fur  cloak  of  costly  Russian  sable.  The 
travellers  took  tickets  as  far  as  B^le  ; 
and  this  much  is  known  of  their  subse¬ 
quent  movements.  They  left  Bile  that 
evening  for  Frankfort,  where  they  spent 
a  day  and  visited  the  house  of  a  well- 
known  Jew  residing  in  the  Juden  Strasse. 
From  Frankfort  they  booked  to  Berlin, 
and  are  known  to  have  arrived  in  that 
city,  but  after  that,  strangely  enough, 
all  trace  of  them  was  lost.  The  men 
never  returned  to  Geneva,  but  the 
woman  did.  She  came  back  a  month 
after  the  Czar  had  been  killed.  But 
she  came  from  Paris,  not  from  Berlin. 
She  still  resides  in  Geneva,  or  did  up  to 
a  recent  date. 


dents  here  related  had  no  bearing  on 
the  terrible  events  that  so  shocked  the 
world  in  the  early  days  of  March,  1881. 
The  good  citizens  of  Geneva  are  very 
indignant  with  any  one  who  even  hints 
that  they  had.  Still  they  are  remark¬ 
able,  and  cannot  be  discarded  by  the 
searcher  who  seeks  for  the  missing  pages 
from  the  story  of  the  Czar’s  murder. 

As  the  day  for  the  dark  tragedy  ap¬ 
proached,  the  St. -Petersburg  section  of 
the  plotters  were  working  night  and  day 
in  order  to  complete  their  arrangements. 
Keebalchich,  the  engineer,  fashioned 
the  bombs,  and  he  displayed  remarkable 
ingenuity  in  so  doing.  Those  that  were 
destined  to  accomplish  the  fell  purpose 
of  the  conspirators  were  conical  in 
shape  ;  the  conical  end  being  so  weighted 
that,  on  falling,  that  part  of  the  bomb 
was  sure  to  strike  the  ground  first.  In 
the  extreme  tip  of  the  shell,  and  also  in 
a  circle  round  the  end,  percussion  caps 
were  sunk.  These  in  turn  communi¬ 
cated  with  a  slender  steel  tube  that  ex¬ 
tended  from  tip  to  base  of  the  shell. 
This  tube  was  filled  with  the  explosive 
to  which  allusion  has  been  made  It 
was  a  clear  amber-colored  fluid,  but 
thick  like  golden  syrup,  and  sweet  to 
the  taste.  A  few  moments,  however, 
after  it  had  touched  the  tongue  a  pain¬ 
ful,  burning  sensation  was  experienced. 
If  two  or  three  drops  of  this  stuff  were 
allowed  to  fall  upon  a  hot  stove  they  in¬ 
stantaneously  produced  an  enormous 
and  blinding  sheet  of  brilliantly  white 
flame.  But  there  was  neither  noise  nor 
smoke,  though  a  peculiar  odor  was 
evolved  that  resembled  that  of  burning 
leather.  Round  the  steel  tube  blasting 
powder  was  rammed  very  tightly,  and, 
between  the  powder  and  the  wall  of  the 
shell,  was  a  thin  layer  of  gun-cotton. 
At  least  half  a  dozen  of  these  formid¬ 
able  engines  of  death  were  manufactured, 
together  with  some  of  a  more  ordinary 
kind,  while  two  were  made  of  glass  tilled 
with  dynamite. 

While  these  infernal  preparations  were 
going  on  Sophie  Peroflskaya  was  keep¬ 
ing  the  conspirators  well  informed  of  the 
Emperor’s  movements,  and  at  last  she 
was  able  to  announce  that  he  was  going 
to  inspect  a  marine  corps  in  company 
with  his  brother  the  Grand  Duke 
Michael,  and  it  was  at  once  decided  that 
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the  attempt  should  be  made  as  his  Maj¬ 
esty  drove  bach  to  the  Winter  Palace. 
It  is  well  known  in  Nihilist  circles  that 
two  days  before  the  assassination  Sophie 
passed  the  night  in  company  with  an 
official  high  in  position  at  the  Court, 
and  from  him  she  no  doubt  derived  her 
information  as  to  the  Czar’s  journey  and 
the  route  he  would  take.  This  route 
would  be  either  by  the  Sadovaya  or  the 
Catherine  Canal.  If  by  the  Sadovaya 
the  mine  under  the  cheese  shop  was  to 
he  exploded  ;  and  apart  from  this  men 
were  to  be  stationed  at  certain  spots 
armed  with  the  bombs,  so  that  if  his 
Majesty  escaped  the  mine  the  bombs 
were  to  be  thrown.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  passed  by  the  Canal,  the 
bombs  alone  were  to  be  relied  upon  for 
doing  the  deadly  work. 

The  night  before  the  eventful  day  the 
conspirators  worked  all  through  the 
hours  of  darkness  to  complete  their 
preparations,  and,  as  daylight  dawned 
on  the  dreary  winter  morning,  every¬ 
thing  was  ready,  and  each  man  was  told 
off  to  his  respective  position.  Sophie 
Peroffskaya  drew  plans  of  the  routes, 
and  marked  the  spots  where  the  con¬ 
spirators  were  to  wait ;  and  she  herself 
arranged  to  take  up  a  conspicuous  po¬ 
sition  and  to  signal  the  Emperor’s  ap¬ 
proach.  She  took  under  her  es{>ecial 
charge  two  men  named  Reesakoff  and 
Elnikoff.  The  latter  was  quite  a  young 
man,  and  is  said  to  have  been  infatuated 
with  her  beauty  and  ready  to  do  her 
lightest  bidding.  It  was  these  two  men 
who  actually  committed  the  deed.  On 
the  signal  being  given  by  Sophie,  Reesa¬ 
koff  threw  the  first  bomb.  It  exploded 
with  a  tremendous  report,  slightly 
wounding  the  horses,  partly  shattering 
the  carriage,  and  killing  on  the  spot  the 
Cossack  footman  who  rode  behind. 
The  coachman  was  unhurt,  and  he  im¬ 
plored  his  Majesty  not  to  alight,  saying 
he  would  drive  him  safe  to  the  palace. 
But  the  Emperor  was  greatly  alarmed, 
and  insisted  on  getting  out.  As  soon 
as  ever  he  alighted,  Elnikoff,  who  was 
only  a  very  few  yards  away,  threw  his 
bomb  with  so  true  an  aim  that  it  fell  at 
the  Czar’s  feet,  but  strangely  enough, 
though  the  force  of  the  explosion  was 
tremendous,  men  who  were  standing 
many  yards  away  being  knocked  down 
by  It,  while  a  huge  hole  was  ploughed 


in  the  ground,  the  Emperor  was  not 
killed  outright,  but  both  he  and  his  as¬ 
sassin  fell  to  the  ground  terribly  injured. 
Elnikoff  died  very  soon  afterward,  but 
his  Majesty  lingered  in  dreadful  agony 
for  several  hours.  His  lower  limbs  and 
part  of  the  abdomen  were  torn  and  shat¬ 
tered  to  pieces,  and  it  is  truly  marvel¬ 
lous  that  he  survived  so  long. 

The  rest  of  the  ghastly  story  is  well 
known.  Of  the  two  women  and  eight 
men  who  were  subsequently  proved  to 
have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  tragedy, 
one  of  the  men  (Sablin)  shot  himself, 
Elnikoff  was  killed  by  the  explosion  of 
the  bomb,  two  brothers  (Kobozeffs) 
escaped,  and  the  other  four  men  and 
the  two  women  were  brought  to  trial 
and  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  which  sen¬ 
tence  was  duly  carried  out  on  the  r5th 
of  April,  except  in  the  case  of  Hesse 
Helfmann,  who  was  reprieved  on  ac¬ 
count  of  being  with  child.  None  of  the 
conspirators  showed  any  remorse  for  the 
crime,  and  they  went  to  their  death 
without  apparent  signs  of  fear. 

The  extraordinary  measures  that  were 
taken  immediately  after  the  Czar’s  as¬ 
sassination  prevented  the  other  part  of 
the  conspirators’  programme  from  being 
carried  out.  It  was  a  bitter  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  them,  for  nothing  was  altered, 
nothing  changed.  The  Czar  was  no 
sooner  dead  than  the  cry  was  raised  of 
“  Long  live  the  Czar !”  and  the  dropped 
crown  of  Alexander  II.  was  immediately 
taken  up  by  Alexander  111.  For  the 
time  being  Nihilism  was  scotched  but 
not  killed.  From  the  blow  it  then  re¬ 
ceived  it  has  long  since  recovered,  and 
is  now  stronger  than  ever,  and  the  Dam- 
oclean  sword  that  so  long  swung  over 
the  head  of  Alexander  II.  swings  now 
over  the  head  of  his  successor,  and  the 
Nihilists  are  sworn  to  ”  execute”  him 
if  the  opportunity  occurs.  But  the 
tragedy  of  i88:  taught  the  authorities  a 
lesson,  and  the  looked-for  opportunity 
may  be  a  long  way  off,  though  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Nihilists  are  men  and 
women  who  will  stop  at  nothing,  shrink 
from  nothing,  that  will  enable  them  to 
”  regenerate  their  country.”  It  may 
be  an  ambitious  dream,  but  those  who 
dream  it  arc  persuaded  that  the  time  is 
fast  approaching  when  the  dream  will 
be  fulfilled. — Gentleman  i  Magazine. 
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THE  TWO  PATHS:  A  DIALOGUE. 
BY  FREDERIC  HARRISON. 


Oxford :  The  Garden  of  St.  John's. 

Wiseman,  of  Balliol ;  Papillon,  of 
Christ  Church. 

Wiseman.  Well  !  old  fellow  !  where 
were  you  last  night  ?  You  never  turned 
up  at  our  Plato  grind.  We  were  on 
that  seventh  book  of  the  Republic, 
about  the  underground  den  and  the 
screen  which  the  marionette  players 
have  when  they  show  their  puppets. 
We  should  have  liked  your  ingenious 
ideas  about  the  parable  of  the  Cave,  for 
it  is  not  so  entirely  obvious.  Take  a 
turn  round  the  garden,  and  let  us  hear 
what  became  of  you. 

Papillon.  I  was  much  better  em¬ 
ployed.  1  did  intend  to  have  joined 
you  over  the  Plato  ;  but  as  I  came  up 
from  the  House,  I  dropped  in  at  the 
Union  to  see  the  paper.  There  I  stum¬ 
bled  on  a  sort  of  address  that  some  fel¬ 
low  in  Parliament  (I  forget  his  name) 
had  been  making  about  reading.  I 
skipped  a  good  deal,  for  it  was  rather  a 
long  grind  ;  but  he  says,  read  just  as 
the  whim  takes  you.  So  I  took  up 
Kinf^  Solomon  s  Mines,  and  read  that 
for  an  hour.  There’s  an  underground 
den  in  that,  and  some  jerking  at^ut  of 
puppets.  Plato  might  have  bored  me  ; 
so  I  read  Rider  Haggard  for  my  own 
pleasure,  as  the  M.  P.  advises. 

W.  And  you  call  that  pleasure  ? 

P.  Well !  it’s  as  good  as  Mayne  Reid, 
and  what  more  do  you  want  ?  But  I 
got  tired  of  that  old  hag  in  the  cavern, 
and  took  up  a  volume  of  Darwin’s  Let¬ 
ters.  I  read  something  about  Evolu¬ 
tion,  but  it  seemed  rather  rot.  And 
then  1  tried  old  I.«cky’s  new  volumes — 
it’s  easy  reading,  you  know — and  I  very 
nearly  fell  asleep  over  his  Mirabeau  and 
Pitt.  But  I  could  not  stand  much  of  a 
fellow  who  takes  seven  or  eight  volumes 
over  a  hundred  years.  Why,  at  that 
rate  the  history  of  England  from  Alfred 
would  want  about  eighty  volumes  !  So 
then  I  took  a  pull  at  Swinburne’s  Locrine 
— awfully  pretty — but  you  can’t  stand 
more  than  six  ice-creams  at  a  sitting  ; 
and  after  a  few  pages,  I  settled  into 
Zola’s  La  Terre. 


W.  And  you  call  that  pleasure  ? 

P.  No  !  Beastly  !  But  you  must 
see  something  of  whatever  comes  out 
nowadays.  Last  Long,  you  know,  at 
Paris  I  went  down  the  sewers  with  a 
guide  to  see  what  it  was  like.  So  I 
always  read  Zola  to  see  what  is  the  last 
new  things  in  smells,  for  I  am  more 
eclectic  than  you  are.  By  that  time 
*'  Tom”  had  gone  a  long  while,  and  I 
felt  in  no  mood  for  Plato,  so  I  finished 
with  the  Sportinf^  Life  over  my  pipe. 

W.  I  can  well  believe  you  were  in  no 
mood  for  Plato  ;  and  Zola  would  not 
help  us  to  explain  rif  twv  oKevanruv 
auaS.  How  are  you  going  to  get  up 
your  Republic  ? 

P.  Oh  !  I  shall  cram  up  likely  bits 
from  Jowett  in  the  last  term,  and  with 
my  sixth  form  Greek  I  shall  do.  The 
Governor,  you  know,  does  not  want  me 
to  go  in  for  Honors.  He  says  I  am  to 
prepare  for  Parliament  and  public  life, 
and  get  all  the  general  information  I 
can.  So  1  turn  over  any  book,  old  or 
new,  just  as  it  comes  ;  and  I  never  read 
a  line  further  when  it  begins  to  bore  me. 

W.  I  know  that  you  have  read  as 
many  books  as  any  ten  of  us  together. 
But,  my  dear  “  Pap,”  did  you  ever  read 
a  book  ^rom  title  to  ”  finis”  in  your 
life? 

P.  No  !  why  should  I  ?  I  read  to 
amuse  me. 

W.  And  did  you  ever  read  a  book  a 
third  time  through  in  your  life  ? 

P.  No  !  nor  twice.  Why  should  I  ? 
I  like  something  fresh. 

W.  What !  Not  Milton’s  Lyrics, 
nor  Bacon’s  Essays,  nor  Tom  Jones  t 

P.  Pooh  !  I  read  all  that  at  school. 
One  wants  something  fresh  to  amuse 
one — Half-hours  with  Obscure  Authors, 
or  a  Realist  novel  in  a  yellow  cover. 

W.  What  a  Don  Juan  among  the 
books  you  must  be  !  Flirtations  mille  e 
tre  with  the  literature  of  every  country 
in  Europe.  Do  the  gardens  of  this  old 
place  never  bore  you,  at  all,  Giovannino 
mio  J 

P.  Indeed  they  do !  They  are  as 
dull  as  a  prison  yard.  The  everlasting 
old  gray  roof,  the  conventional  mullions 
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in  the  oriels  of  Laud’s  Library  there, 
eternally  posing  at  the  end  of  the  formal 
lawn,  weary  me  as  much  as  the  nightin¬ 
gales  in  May.  Oxford  would  be  a  mo¬ 
notonous  place  were  it  all  like  this  ;  if 
one  had  not  Keble  and  the  Taylor  Gal¬ 
lery. 

IV.  And  how  far  do  you  carry  your 
gospel  of  the  butterfly  :  into  Art  as 
well  as  books  ?  Did  you  ever  cultivate 
your  taste  in  music — I  know  you  have  a 
flute  and  a  pretty  tenor  voice  ?  Do  you 
take  any  pains  with  your  natural  gifts  ? 

/*.  God  torbid  that  I  should  pick  or 
choose  !  I  leave  pedants  to  cultivate 
their  taste,  which  ends  in  Wagner  and 
all  that  is  dismal.  No  !  I  take  music 
as  it  comes — symphonies,  waltzes,  son¬ 
atas,  Carnaval  de  Venise.  and  Two 
lovely  Black  Eyes.  They  all  are  music  ; 
any  of  them  please  a  man  with  an  ear  ; 
and  one  is  as  pleasant  to  hear  as  the 
other. 

W.  So  your  idea  in  music  is  a  Pot 
pourri  by  Dan  Godfrey,  or  a  Caprice 
avec  souvenirs  varies  by  Offenbach  ? 

P.  I  like  them  just  as  they  come.  I 
am  quite  as  much  at  home  with  Beet¬ 
hoven  and  Bach  and  that,  as  with  'Gus 
Harris’s  pantomime  or  a  promenade 
concert.  Pleasure,  amusement,  and 
variety  are  the  object  of  Art ;  and  I  call 
the  man  a  pedant  who  prefers  a  sym¬ 
phony  to  a  patter  song  or  a  good  break¬ 
down. 

IV.  You  don’t  think  that  is  desultory 
now  ? 

P.  And  a  good  thing  too.  Life  is 
not  worth  living  unless  it  is  desultory. 
And  the  business  of  Art  is  to  gratify  all 
tastes  in  turn. 

JV.  As  a  confectioner  does.  Well, 
and  what  do  you  say  to  pictures  ?  Are 
you  equally  omnivorous  in  a  gallery  of 
paintings  ? 

P.  Yet.  I  never  could  stand  the 
nonsense  about  High  Art,  ancient  mas¬ 
ters,  and  principles  of  taste.  I  have 
seen  most  of  the  galleries  in  Europe  ; 
and  I  like  any. school,  and  the  telling 
pictures  of  all  schools  in  turn. 

IV.  Do  you  never  spend  a  wet  after¬ 
noon  in  the  Taylor  Gallery,  to  study 
the  Raphael  drawings  or  Michael  An¬ 
gelo's  designs  ? 

P.  Oh  !  I  saw  them  one  morning  in 
my  first  term,  when  our  people  came  up 
to  do  Oxford  ;  and  very  curious  they 


are.  But  as  to  studying  them,  the  fel¬ 
lows  who  do  that  are  narrowing  their 
taste.  That  is  pedantry.  Ars  longa, 
vita  brevis.  I  am  for  knowing  some¬ 
thing  of  every  one.  Raphael  is  very 
well :  and  so  is  Dor6.  Titian  was  a 
clever  man  :  and  so  is  Verestchagin. 

W.  Come,  now,  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  all  your  study  of  picture  galleries 
ends  in  your  placing  L>or6  on  a  level 
with  Raphael  ? 

P.  Dear  me.  no  !  As  a  matter  of 
criticism  or  estimate,  I  can  see  the  dif¬ 
ference,  and  write  about  it,  I  dare  say, 
as  the  critic  fellows  do,  by  the  column. 
But  in  order  to  enjoy,  you  must  pass 
from  one  to  the  other  ;  see  the  merit 
of  all  styles,  and  the  skill  of  all  meth¬ 
ods.  Dord  has  something  which  Ra¬ 
phael  never  had  ;  and  Verestchagin  can 
teach  Titian  a  thing  or  two  in  corpses. 

W.  And  Verestchagin's  corpses  give 
you  a  new  zest  for  Raphael’s  Madonnas  ? 

P.  Well,  1  like  them  all — Fra  Angel¬ 
ico  and  Goya,  Sandro  Botticelli  and 
Salvator,  Giotto  and  Delacroix,  Turner 
and  Horace  Vernet — they  all  have  a 
way  of  their  own.  Variety  is  the  end 
of  Art ;  and  curiosity  is  the  note  of 
culture. 

W.  And  you  say  the  same  in  archi¬ 
tecture,  I  suppose  ?  Here,  now,  in  Ox¬ 
ford,  are  you  just  as  catholic  in  your 
tastes  ? 

P.  Yes  !  I  know  no  place  like  Ox¬ 
ford  for  a  happy  confusion  of  styles. 
The  Greek  grotesque  of  the  Taylor 
Museum  beside  the  sham  thirteenth 
century  of  the  Martyrs’  Memorial  : 
round  arch,  pointed  arch,  ogee,  and 
architrave — all  side  by  side  :  Norman, 
Early  Pointed,  Decorated,  Perpendicu¬ 
lar,  Debased,  Elizabethan,  Jacobean, 
Queen  Anne,  Georgian,  Victorian, 
Churchwarden,  Jacksonian,  and  Om¬ 
nium  Gatherum  styles — all  get  a  chance 
in  turn  :  and  all  have  something  of  their 
own.  I  am  against  any  Index  Expur- 
gatorius  in  Art. 

IV.  What  a  delightful  mood  to  have, 
an  equal  capacity  of  enjoying  every¬ 
thing  !  And  do  you  extend  this  to 
every  body  as  well  as  every  thing  ?  When 
you  go  down  to  these  balls,  for  instance, 
where  I  hear  you  are  so  much  in  re¬ 
quest,  do  you  take  your  partners  for  a 
waltz  just  as  they  come  :  plain,  dull, 
heavy-footed,  and  all  ? 
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P.  God  forbid  !  My  dear  fellow, 
one  must  draw  the  line  somewhere.  I 
choose  my  partners  from  the  girls  I  like 
best. 

IV.  So  you  have  an  Index  Expurga- 
torius  of  young  ladies,  eh  ? 

P.  Well,  I  like  jolly  partners  best,  of 
course. 

W.  And  fellows  at  your  tlub,  or  for 
a  shooting  party,  or  at  a  country  house, 
and  so  on.  Do  you  go  anywhere  you 
are  asked,  and  hob-nob  with  any  one 
you  meet  ? 

P.  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?  I 
am  rather  careful  than  otherwise  not  to 
get  into  a  slow  house,  or  to  sit  down  to 
a  shady  dinner. 

W,  So  that  you  are  particular  as  to 
the  people  with  whom  you  pass  your 
time,  the  girls  with  whom  you  dance, 
the  dishes  which  you  eat  ;  but  you  don’t 
care  a  straw  with  what  book  you  pass 
your  evening,  what  kind  of  a  man  it  is 
whose  ideas  you  are  taking  in,  or  what 
is  the  kind  of  stuff  with  which  you  are 
filling  your  mind  ?  Are  you  not  rather 
more  careful  about  your  stomach  than 
about  your  brain  ? 

P.  Well,  a  bad  dish  spoils  a  whole 
dinner,  and  two  heavy  partners  would 
ruin  the  best  ball. 

fF.  And  yet  what  you  call  a  **  beast¬ 
ly”  book  of  Zola’s  or  a  shilling  dreadful 
gives  you  a  really  pleasant  evening,  you 
told  me,  and  saved  you  from  Plato’s 
rot  ? 

P,  Oh,  I  intend  to  finish  the  Repub¬ 
lic  some  day  ;  but  there  are  such  heaps 
of  new  books  which  a  fellow  has  to  look 
into  that  it  is  not  easy  to  find  time.  1 
am  not  going  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  your  precious  Index  Expurgatorius. 

IV.  Yes  !  that  is  what  fellows  say 
who  want  to  call  names,  and  are  hard 
up  for  an  argument.  When  you  object 
to  make  friends  of  every  man  you  meet 
in  the  street,  I  suppose  you  are  making 
an  Index  Expurgatorius  of  the  whole 
human  race  ? 

P.  Come,  now,  what  is  it  that  you 
want  me  to  do  ? 

IV.  Why,  simply  to  choose  your 
books  with  a  little  of  the  care  which 
you  now  so  wisely  show  in  choosing 
your  partners  and  your  friends.  To 
hurry  on  round  the  galleries  of  Europe 


is  to  see  a  great  deal  and  to  know  noth¬ 
ing  ;  to  get  a  smattering  of  Art  and  to 
enjoy  nothing  truly.  Books  are  not  so 
different  from  Art,  nor  are  books  or  Art 
so  very  unlike  human  nature  and  life. 
To  feel  poetry  deeply,  to  love  literature 
nobly,  you  must  keep  your  brain  from 
the  everlasting  gabble,  and  the  assafatida 
of  modern  carrion.  He  who  is  ever 
ready  for  Offenbach  will  never  be  a 
lover  of  Beethoven  ;  and  a  perpetual 
round  of  Bond  Street  galleries  will  at 
last  spoil  the  eye  for  Titian.  You  had 
better  dance  all  night  with  a  dairy-maid, 
and  sup  with  a  lot  of  betting-ring  men, 
than  spend  an  evening  with  Zola,  or 
work  through  Mudie  s  list  of  new 
novels. 

P.  Come,  old  man,  I  shall  go  back 
to  college.  I  can  stand  no  more  of  this. 
It’s  worse  than  going  for  a  walk  with 
Jowett.  By  the  way,  what  are  you  go¬ 
ing  to  do  with  yourself  next  Long  ? 

IV.  I  am  going  with  Turner  of  New 
to  spend  my  autumn  in  Venice ;  we 
want  to  study  the  history,  as  well  as  the 
art,  archaeology,  and  language.  I  shall 
take  my  Ruskins  ;  and  with  the  Perkins, 
Freeman,  and  Mrs.  Jameson,  we  shall 
do  the  churches  thoroughly.  Last 
Long,  you  know,  I  did  the  same  thing 
in  Florence  ;  the  only  way  to  know  any¬ 
thing  about  Italy  is  to  take  it  province 
by  province.  What  do>  you  say  to  join¬ 
ing  us  ? 

P.  Oh,  I  have  made  my  plans.  I 
never  can  stand  a  foreign  town  for  more 
than  a  few  days  ;  and  I  am  always  want¬ 
ing  to  get  on.  I  am  going  in  for  Cook’s 
tour  round  the  world.  We  go  by  the 
Bay,  touch  at  Gib.,  stay  a  day  at  each 
of  the  Mediterranean  ports,  have  twelve 
hours  in  the  Eternal  City,  run  up  to  the 
Acropolis  by  the  tram,  half  a  day  at 
Cairo  and  the  Pyramids,  Red  Sea,  Cey¬ 
lon,  India,  China,  Japan,  and  back  by 
San  Francisco  and  the  Grand  Trunk, 
Niagara,  New  York,  and  all  that,  and 
home  again  in  ninety  days.  One  should 
see  something  of  everything,  you  know. 

fV.  A  regular  Jules  Verne  round ! 
My  dear  fellow,  you  will  turn  into  a 
professional  globe-trotter.  Well,  by-by, 
I  shall  not  go  with  you.  But  I  suppose 
it  is  the  right  thing  to  do  for  a  confirmed 
book-trotter. — Nineteenth  Century. 
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Everybody  nowadays  talks  about 
evolution.  Like  electricity,  the  cholera 
germ,  woman’s  rights,  the  great  mining 
boom,  and  the  Eastern  Question,  it  is 
“in  the  air.’’  It  pervades  society 
everywhere  with  its  subtle  essence  ;  it 
infects  small-talk  with  its  familiar  catch* 
words  and  its  slang  phrases  ;  it  even 
permeates  that  last  stronghold  of  ram¬ 
pant  Philistinism,  the  third  leader  in  the 
penny  papers.  Everybody  believes  he 
knows  all  about  it,  and  discusses  it  as 
glibly  in  his  every-day  conversation  as 
he  discusses  the  points  of  racehorses  he 
has  never  seen,  the  charms  of  peeresses 
he  has  never  spoken  to,  and  the  demer¬ 
its  of  authors  he  has  never  read.  Every¬ 
body  is  aware,  in  a  dim  and  nebulous 
semi-conscious  fashion,  that  it  was  all 
invented  by  the  late  Mr.  Darwin,  and 
reduced  to  a  system  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  don’t  you  know,  and  a  lot 
more  of  those  scientific  fellows.  It  is 
generally  understood  in  the  best-in¬ 
formed  circles  that  evolutionism  consists 
for  the  most  part  in  a  belief  about  nature 
at  large  essentially  similar  to  that  ap¬ 
plied  by  Topsy  to  her  own  origin  and 
early  history.  It  is  conceived,  in  short, 
that  most  things  “  growed.’’  Espe¬ 
cially  is  it  known  that  in  the  opinion  of 
the  evolutionists  as  a  body  we  are  all  of 
ns  ultimately  descended  from  men  with 
tails,  who  were  the  final  offspring  and 
improved  edition  of  the  common  gorilla. 
That,  very  briefly  put,  is  the  popular 
conception  of  the  various  points  in  the 
great  modern  evolutionary  programme. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  inform  the 
intelligent  reader,  who  of  course  differs 
fundamentally  from  that  inferior  class 
of  human  beings  known  to  all  of  us  in 
our  own  minds  as  “  other  people,’’  that 
almost  every  point  in  the  catalogue  thus 
briefly  enumerated  is  a  popular  fallacy 
of  the  wildest  description.  Mr.  Darwin 
did  not  invent  evolution  any  more  than 
George  Stephenson  invented  the  steam 
engine,  or  Mr.  Edison  the  electric  tele¬ 
graph.  We  are  not  descended  from 
men  with  tails,  any  more  than  we  are 
descended  from  Indian  elephants.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  we  have  anything  in 
particular  more  than  the  remotest  fiftieth 
cousinship  with  our  poor  relation  the 
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West  African  gorilla.  Science  is  not  in 
search  of  a  “  missing  link  ;’’  few  links 
are  anywhere  missing,  and  those  are  for 
the  most  part  wholly  unimportant  ones. 
If  we  found  the  imaginary  link  in  ques¬ 
tion,  he  would  not  be  a  monkey,  nor 
yet  in  any  way  a  tailed  man.  And  so 
forth  generally  through  the  whole  list 
of  popular  beliefs  and  current  fallacies 
as  to  the  real  meaning  of  evolutionary 
teaching.  Whatever  people  think  evo¬ 
lutionary  is  for  the  most  part  a  pure 
parody  of  the  evolutionist’s  opinion. 

But  a  more  serious  error  than  all  these 
pervades  what  we  may  call  the  drawing¬ 
room  view  of  the  evolutionist  theory. 
So  far  as  Society  with  a  big  initial  is 
concerned,  evolutionism  first  began  to 
be  talked  about,  and  therefore  known 
(for  society  does  not  read,  it  listens,  or 
rather  it  overhears  and  catches  frag¬ 
mentary  echoes)  when  Darwin  published 
his  “Origin  of  Species.’’  That  great 
book  consisted  simply  of  a  theory  as  to 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  distinctions 
of  kind  between  plants  and  animals. 
With  evolution  at  large  it  had  nothing 
to  do  ;  it  took  for  granted  the  origin  of 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  planets  and  com¬ 
ets,  the  earth  and  all  that  in  it  is,  the 
sea  and  the  dry  land,  the  mountains  and 
the  valleys,  nay  even  life  itself  in  the 
crude  form,  everything,  in  fact,  save  the 
one  point  of  the  various  types  and  spe¬ 
cies  of  living  beings.  Long  before  Dar¬ 
win's  book  appeared  evolution  had  been 
a  recognized  force  in  the  moving  world 
of  science  and  philosophy.  Kant  and 
Laplace  had  worked  out  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  suns  and  earths  from  white-hot 
star-clouds.  Lyell  had  worked  out  the 
evolution  of  the  earth’s  surface  to  its 
present  highly  complex  geographical 
condition.  Lamarck  had  worked  out 
the  descent  of  plants  and  animals  from 
a  common  ancestor  by  slow  modifica¬ 
tion.  Herbert  Spencer  had  worked  out 
the  growth  of  mind  from  its  simplest 
beginnings  to  its  highest  outcome  in 
human  thought. 

But  society,  like  Gallic,  cared  nothing 
for  all  these  things.  The  evolutionary 
principles  had  never  been  put  into  a 
single  big  book,  asked  for  at  Mudie’s, 
and  permitted  to  lie  on  the  drawing- 
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room  table  side  by  side  with  the  last 
new  novel  and  the  last  fat  volume  of 
scandalous  court  memoirs.  Therefore 
society  ignored  them  and  knew  them 
not ;  the  word  evolution  scarcely  en* 
tered  at  all  as  yet  into  its  polite  and  re* 
fined  dinner^table  vocabulary.  It  rec* 
ognized  only  the  “  Darwinian  theory,” 
“natural  selection,”  “the  missing 
link,”  and  the  belief  that  men  were 
merely  monkeys  who  had  lost  their  tails, 
presumably  by  sitting  upon  them.  To 
the  world  at  large  that  learned  Mr.  Dar¬ 
win  had  invented  and  patented  the  en¬ 
tire  business,  including  descent  with 
modification,  if  such  notions  ever  oc¬ 
curred  at  all  to  the  world-at-large’s 
speculative  intelligence. 

Now  evolutionism  is  really  a  thing  of 
far  deeper  growth  and  older  antecedents 
than  this  easy,  superficial,  drawing¬ 
room  view  would  lead  us  to  imagine. 
It  is  a  very  ancient  and  respectable 
theory  indeed,  and  it  has  an  immense 
variety  of  minor  developments.  I  am 
not  going  to  push  it  back,  in  the  fash¬ 
ionable  modern  scientific  manner,  to  the 
vague  and  indefinite  hints  in  our  old 
friend  Lucretius.  The  great  original 
Roman  poet — the  only  original  poet  in 
the  Latin  language — did  indeed  hit  out 
for  himself  a  very  good  rough  working 
sketch  of  a  sort  of  nebulous  and  shape¬ 
less  evolutionism.  It  was  bold,  it  was 
consistent,  for  its  time  it  was  wonderful. 
But  Lucretius’s  philosophy,  like  all  the 
philosophies  of  the  older  world,  was  a 
mere  spieculative  idea,  a  fancy  picture 
of  the  development  of  things,  not  de¬ 
pendent  upon  observation  of  facts  at  all, 
but  wholly  evolved,  like  the  German 
thinker’s  camel,  out  of  its  author’s  own 
pregnant  inner  consciousness.  The 
Roman  poet  would  no  doubt  have  built 
an  excellent  superstructure  if  he  had 
only  possessed  a  little  straw  to  make  his 
bricks  of.  As  it  was,  however,  scientific 
brick-making  being  still  in  its  infancy, 
he  could  only  construct  in  a  day  a  shad¬ 
owy  Aladdin’s  palace  of  pure  fanciful 
Epicurean  phantasms,  an  imaginary 
world  of  imaginary  atoms,  fortuitously 
concurring  out  of  void  chaos  into  an 
orderly  universe,  as  though  by  miracle. 
It  is  not  thus  that  systems  arise  which 
regenerate  the  thought  of  humanity  ;  he 
who  would  build  for  all  time  must  make 
sure  first  of  a  solid  foundation,  and 


then  use  sound  bricks  in  place  of  the 
airy  nothings  of  metaphysical  specula¬ 
tion. 

It  was  in  the  last  century  that  the 
evolutionary  idea  really  began  to  take 
form  and  shape  in  the  separate  concep¬ 
tions  of  Kant,  Laplace,  Lamarck,  and 
Erasmus  Darwin.  These  were  the  true 
founders  of  our  modern  evolutionism. 
Charles  Darwin  and  Herbert  Spencer 
were  the  Joshuas  who  led  the  chosen 
people  into  the  land  which  more  than 
one  venturous  Moses  had  already  dimly 
descried  afar  off  from  the  Pisgah  top  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

Kant  and  Laplace  came  first  in  time, 
as  astronomy  comes  first  in  logical  order. 
Stars  and  suns,  and  planets  and  satel¬ 
lites,  necessarily  precede  in  development 
plants  and  animals.  You  can  have  no 
cabbages  without  a  world  to  grow  them 
in.  The  science  of  the  stars  was  there¬ 
fore  reduced  to  comparative  system  and 
order,  while  the  sciences  of  life,  and 
mind,  and  matter  were  still  a  hopeless 
and  inextricable  muddle.  It  was  no 
wonder,  then,  that  the  evolution  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  should  have  been  clearly 
apprehended  and  definitely  formulated 
while  the  evolution  of  the  earth’s  crust 
was  still  imperfectly  understood,  and 
the  evolution  of  living  beings  was  only 
tentatively  and  hypothetically  hinted  at 
in  a  timid  whisper. 

In  the  beginning,  say  the  astronomical 
evolutionists,  not  only  this  world,  but 
all  the  other  worlds  in  the  universe,  ex¬ 
isted  potentially,  as  the  poet  justly  re¬ 
marks,  in  “  a  haze  of  fluid  light,’ '  a  vast 
nebula  of  enormous  extent  and  almost 
inconceivable  material  thinness.  The 
world  arose  out  of  a  sort  of  primitive 
world-gruel.  The  matter  of  which  it 
was  composed  was  gas,  of  such  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  unimaginable  gassiness 
that  millions  of  cubic  miles  of  it  might 
easily  be  compressed  into  a  common 
antibilious  pill-box.  The  pill-box  it¬ 
self,  in  fact,  is  the  net  result  of  a  pro¬ 
longed  secular  condensation  of  myriads 
of  such  enormous  cubes  of  this  primaeval 
matter.  Slowly  setting  around  common 
centres,  however,  in  anticipation  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton’s  gravitative  theories,  the 
fluid  haze  gradually  collected  into  suns 
and  stars,  whose  light  and  heat  is  pre¬ 
sumably  due  to  the  clashing  together  of 
their  component  atoms  as  they  fall  per- 
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petually  toward  the  central  mass.  Just 
as  in  a  burning  candle  the  impact  of  the 
oxygen  atoms  in  the  air  against  the  car¬ 
bon  and  hydrogen  atoms  in  the  melted 
and  rarefied  wax  or  tallow  produces  the 
light  and  heat  of  the  flame,  so  in  nebula 
or  sun  the  impact  of  the  various  gravi¬ 
tating  atoms  one  against  the  other  pro¬ 
duces  the  light  and  heat  by  whose  aid 
we  are  enabled  to  see  and  know  those 
distant  bodies.  The  universe,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  now  fashionable  nebular 
theory,  began  as  a  single  vast  ocean  of 
matter  of  immense  tenuity,  spread  all 
alike  over  all  space  as  far  as  nowhere, 
and  comparatively  little  different  within 
itself  when  looked  at  side  by  side  with 
its  own  final  historical  outcome.  In 
Mr.  Spencer’s  perspicuous  phrase,  evo¬ 
lution  in  this  aspect  is  a  change  from 
the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous, 
from  the  incoherent  to  the  coherent, 
and  from  the  indefinite  to  the  definite 
condition.  Difficult  words  at  first  to 
apprehend,  no  doubt,  and  therefore  to 
many  people,  as  to  Mr.  Matthew  Ar> 
nold,  very  repellent,  but  full  of  mean¬ 
ing,  lucidity,  and  suggestiveness,  if  only 
we  once  take  the  trouble  fairly  and 
squarely  to  understand  them. 

Every  sun  and  every  star  thus  formed 
is  forever  gathering  in  the  hem  of  its 
outer  robe  upon  itself,  forever  radiating 
off  its  light  and  heat  into  surrounding 
space,  and  forever  growing  denser  and 
colder  as  it  sets  slowly  toward  its  centre 
of  gravity.  Our  own  sun  and  solar 
system  may  be  taken  as  good  typical 
working  examples  of  how  the  stars  thus 
constantly  shrink  into  smaller  and  ever 
smaller  dimensions  around  their  own 
fixed  centre.  Naturally,  we  know  more 
about  our  own  solar  system  than  about 
any  other  in  our  own  universe,  and  it 
also  possesses  for  us  a  greater  practical 
and  personal  interest  than  any  outside 
portion  of  the  galaxy.  No^dy  can 
pretend  to  be  profoundly  immersed  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  Sirius  or  of  Alpha 
Centauri.  A  fiery  revolution  in  the 
belt  of  Orion  would  affect  us  less  than 
a  passing  finger-ache  in  a  certain  single 
terrestrial  baby  of  our  own  household. 
Therefore  1  shall  not  apologize  in  any 
way  for  leaving  the  remainder  of  the 
sidereal  universe  to  its  unknown  fate, 
and  concentrating  my  attention  mainly 
on  the  affairs  of  that  solitary  little,  out- 


of-the-way  second-rate  system,  whereof 
we  form  an  inappreciable  portion.  The 
matter  which  now  composes  the  sun  and 
its  attendant  bodies  (the  satellites  in¬ 
cluded)  was  once  spread  out,  according 
to  Laplace,  to  at  least  the  furthest  orbit 
of  the  outermost  planet — that  is  to  say, 
so  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes, 
the  planet  Neptune.  Of  course,  when 
it  was  expanded  to  that  immense  dis¬ 
tance,  it  must  have  been  very  thin  in¬ 
deed,  thinner  than  our  clumsy  human 
senses  can  even  conceive  of.  An  Amer¬ 
ican  would  say,  too  thin  :  but  I  put 
Americans  out  of  court  at  once  as  mere 
irreverent  scoffers.  From  the  orbit  of 
Neptune,  or  something  outside  it,  the 
faint  and  cloud-like  mass  which  bore 
within  it  Caesar  and  his  fortunes,  not  to 
mention  the  remainder  of  the  earth  and 
the  solar  system,  began  slowly  to  'con¬ 
verge  and  gather  ilself  in,  growing 
denser  and  denser  but  smaller  and 
smaller  as  it  gradually  neared  its  exist¬ 
ing  dimensions.  How  long  a  time  it 
took  to  do  it  is  for  our  present  purpose 
relatively  unimportant :  the  cruel  phys¬ 
icists  will  only  let  us  have  a  beggarly 
hundred  million  years  or  so  for  the  proc¬ 
ess,  while  the  grasping  and  extravagant 
evolutionary  geologists  beg  with  tears 
for  at  least  double  or  even  ten  limes 
that  limited  period.  But  at  any  rate  it 
has  taken  a  good  long  while,  and,  as  far 
as  most  of  us  are  personally  concerned, 
the  difference  of  one  or  two  hundred 
millions,  if  it  comes  to  that,  is  not  really 
at  all  an  appreciable  one. 

As  it  condensed  and  lessened  toward 
its  central  core,  revolving  rapidly  on  its 
great  axis,  the  solar  mist  left  behind  at 
irregular  intervals  concentric  rings  or 
belts  of  cloud-like  matter,  cast  off  from 
its  equator ;  which  belts,  once  more 
undergoing  a  similar  evolution  on  their 
own  account,  have  hardened  round  their 
private  centres  of  gravity  into  Jupiter 
or  Saturn,  the  Earth  or  Venus.  Round 
these  again,  minor  belts  or  rings  have 
sometimes  formed,  as  in  Saturn’s  girdle 
of  petty  satellites  ;  or  subsidiary  planets, 
thrown  out  into  space,  have  circled 
round  their  own  primaries,  as  the  moon 
does  around  this  sublunary  world  of 
ours.  Meanwhile,  the  main  central 
mass  of  all,  retreating  ever  inward  as  it 
dropped  behind  it  these  occasional  little 
reminders  of  its  temporary  stoppages. 
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formed  at  last  the  sun  itself,  the  main 
luminary  of  our  entire  system.  Now  I 
won’t  deny  that  this  primitive  Kantian 
and  Laplacian  evolutionism,  this  nebular 
theory  of  such  exquisite  concinnity, 
here  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms  and 
most  elementary  dimensions,  has  re¬ 
ceived  many  hard  knocks  from  later 
astronomers,  and  has  been  a  good  deal 
bowled  over,  both  on  mathematical  and 
astronomical  grounds,  by  recent  investi¬ 
gators  of  nebulae  and  meteors.  Obser¬ 
vations  on  comets  and  on  the  sun’s  sur¬ 
face  have  lately  shown  that  it  contains 
in  all  likelihood  a  very  considerable 
fanciful  admixture.  It  isn’t  more  than 
half  true  ;  and  even  the  half  now  totters 
in  places.  Still,  as  a  vehicle  of  popular 
exposition  the  crude  nebular  hypothesis 
in  its  rawest  form  serves  a  great  deal 
better  than  the  truth,  so  far  as  yet 
known,  on  the  good  old  Greek  principle 
of  the  half  being  often  more  than  the 
whole.  The  great  point  which  it  im¬ 
presses  on  the  mind  is  the  cardinal  idea 
of  the  sun  and  planets,  with  their  at¬ 
tendant  satellites,  not  as  turned  out  like 
manufactured  articles,  ready  made,  at 
measured  intervals,  in  a  vast  and  delib¬ 
erate  celestial  Orrery,  but  as  due  to  the 
slow  and  gradual  working  of  natural 
laws,  in  accordance  with  which  each  has 
assumed  by  force  of  circumstances  its 
existing  place,  weight,  orbit,  and  mo¬ 
tion. 

The  grand  conception  of  a  gradual 
becoming,  instead  of  a  sudden  making, 
which  Kant  and  Laplace  thus  applied 
to  the  component  bodies  of  the  universe 
at  large,  was  further  applied  by  Lyell 
and  his  school  to  the  outer  crust  of  this 
one  particular  petty  planet  of  ours. 
While  the  astronomers  went  in  for  the 
evolution  of  suns,  stars,  and  worlds, 
Lyell  and  his  geological  brethren  went 
in  for  the  evolution  of  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face.  As  theirs  was  stellar,  so  his  was 
mundane.  If  the  world  began  by  being 
a  red-hot  mass  of  planetary  matter  in  a 
high  state  of  internal  excitement,  boil¬ 
ing  and  dancing  with  the  heat  of  its 
emotions,  it  gradually  cooled  down  with 
age  and  experience,  for  growing  old  is 
growing  cold,  as  every  one  of  us  in 
time,  alas,  discovers.  As  it  passed  from 
its  fiery  and  volcanic  youth  to  its  staider 
and  soberer  middle  age,  a  solid  crust 
began  to  form  in  filmy  fashion  upon  its 


cooling  surface.  The  aqueous  vapor 
that  had  floated  at  first  as  steam  around 
its  heated  mass  condensed  with  time 
into  a  wide  ocean  over  the  now  hardened 
shell.  Gradually  this  ocean  shifted  its 
bulk  into  two  or  three  main  bodies  that 
sank  into  hollows  of  the  viscid  crust, 
the  precursors  of  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and 
the  Indian  Seas.  Wrinklings  of  the 
crust,  produced  by  the  cooling  and  con¬ 
sequent  contraction,  gave  rise  at  first  to 
baby  mountain  ranges,  and  afterward  to 
the  earliest  rough  drafts  of  the  still  very 
vague  and  sketchy  continents.  The 
world  grew  daily  more  complex  and 
more  diverse  ;  it  progressed,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Spencerian  law,  from  the 
homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous,  and 
so  forth,  as  aforesaid,  with  delightful 
regularity. 

At  last,  by  long  and  graduated 
changes,  seas  and  lands,  peninsulas  and 
islands,  lakes  and  rivers,  hills  and 
mountains,  were  wrought  out  by  inter¬ 
nal  or  external  energies  on  the  crust 
thus  generally  fashioned.  Evaporation 
from  the  oceans  gave  rise  to  clouds  and 
rain  and  hailstorms  ;  the  water  that  fell 
upon  the  mountain  tops  cut  out  the 
valleys  and  river  basins  ;  rills  gathered 
into  brooks,  brooks  into  streams, 
streams  into  primaeval  Niles,  and  Ama¬ 
zons,  and  Mississippis.  Volcanic  forces 
uplifted  here  an  Alpine  chain,  or  de¬ 
pressed  there  a  deep-sea  hollow.  Sedi¬ 
ment  washed  from  the  hills  and  plains, 
or  formed  from  countless  skeletons  of 
marine  creatures,  gathered  on  the  sink¬ 
ing  bed  of  the  ocean  as  soft  ooze,  or 
crumbling  sand,  or  thick  mud,  or  gravel 
and  conglomerate.  Now  upheaved  into 
an  elevated  table-land,  now  slowly 
carved  again  by  rain  and  rill  into  valley 
and  watershed,  and  now  worn  down 
once  more  into  the  mere  degraded  stump 
of  a  plateau,  the  crust  underwent  in¬ 
numerable  changes,  but  almost  all  of 
them  exactly  the  same  in  kind,  and 
mostly  in  degree,  as  those  we  still  see 
at  work  imperceptibly  in  the  world 
around  us.  Rain  washing  down  the 
soil ;  weather  crumbling  the  solid  rock  ; 
waves  dashing  at  the  foot  of  the  cliSs  ; 
rivers  forming  deltas  at  their  barred 
mouths  ;  shingle  gathering  on  the  low 
spits  ;  floods  sweeping  before  them  the 
countryside  ;  ice  grinding  ceaselessly  at 
the  mountain  top  ;  peat  filling  up  the 
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shallow  lake — these  are  the  chief  factors 
which  have  gone  to  make  the  physical 
world  as  we  now  actually  know  it.  Land 
and  sea,  coast  and  contour,  hill  and 
valley,  dale  and  gorge,  earth-sculpture 
generally — all  are  due  to  the  ceaseless 
interaction  of  these  separately  small  and 
unnoticeable  causes,  aided  or  retarded 
by  the  slow  effects  of  elevation  or  de¬ 
pression  from  the  earth’s  shrinkage 
toward  its  own  centre.  Geology,  in 
short,  has  shown  us  that  the  world  is 
what  it  is,  not  by  virtue  of  a  single  sud¬ 
den  creative  act,  nor  by  virtue  of  suc¬ 
cessive  terrible  and  recurrent  cataclysms, 
but  by  virtue  of  the  slow  continuous 
action  of  causes  still  always  equally 
operative. 

Evolution  in  geology  leads  up  natu¬ 
rally  to  evolution  in  the  science  of  life. 
If  the  world  itself  grew,  why  not  also 
the  animals  and  plants  that  inhabit  it  ? 
Already  in  the  eager  active  eighteenth 
century  this  obvious  idea  had  struck  in 
the  germ  a  large  number  of  zoologists 
and  botanists,  and  in  the  hands  of 
Lamarck  and  Erasmus  Darwin  it  took 
form  as  a  distinct  and  elaborate  system 
of  organic  evolution.  Buifon  had  been 
the  first  to  hint  at  the  truth  ;  but  Buffon 
was  an  eminently  respectable  nobleman 
in  .the  dubious  days  of  the  tottering 
monarchy,  and  he  did  not  care  person¬ 
ally  for  the  Bastille,  viewed  as  a  place 
of  permanent  residence.  In  Louis 
Quinze’s  France,  indeed,  as  things  then 
went,  a  man  who  offended  the  ortho¬ 
doxy  of  the  Surbonne  was  prone  to  find 
himself  shortly  ensconced  in  free  quar¬ 
ters,  and  kept  there  for  the  term  of  his 
natural  existence  without  expense  to  his 
heirs  or  executors.  So  Buffon  did  not 
venture  to  say  outright  that  he  thought 
all  animals  and  plants  were  descended 
one  from  the  other  with  slight  modifica¬ 
tions  ;  that  would  have  been  wicked, 
and  the  Sorbonne  would  have  proved  its 
wickedness  to  him  in  a  most  conclusive 
fashion  by  promptly  getting  him  impris¬ 
oned  or  silenced.  It  is  so  easy  to  con¬ 
fute  your  opponent  when  you  are  a  hun¬ 
dred  strong  and  he  is  one  weak  unit. 
Buffon  merely  said,  therefore,  that  if  we 
didn’t  know  the  contrary  to  be  the  case 
by  sure  warrant,  we  might  easily  have 
concluded  (so  fallible  is  our  reason) 
that  animals  always  varied  slightly,  and 
that  such  variations,  indefinitely  accu¬ 


mulated,  would  suffice  to  account  for 
almost  any  amount  of  ultimate  differ¬ 
ence.  A  donkey  might  thus  have  grown 
into  a  horse,  and  a  bird  might  have  de¬ 
veloped  from  a  primitive  lizard.  Only 
we  know  it  was  quite  otherwise  !  A 
quiet  hint  from  Buffon  was  as  good  as  a 
declaration  from  many  less  knowing  or 
suggestive  people.  All  over  Europe, 
the  wise  took  Buffon’s  hint  for  what  he 
meant  it ;  and  the  unwise  blandly  passed 
it  by  as  a  mere  passing  little  foolish 
vagary  of  that  great  ironical  writer  and 
thinker. 

Erasmus  Darwin,  the  grandfather  of 
his  grandson,  was  no  fool ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  was  the  most  far-sighted  man 
of  his  day  in  England  ;  he  saw  at  once 
what  Buffon  was  driving  at ;  and  he 
worked  out  “  Mr.  Buffon’s”  half-con¬ 
cealed  hint  to  all  its  natural  and  legiti¬ 
mate  conclusions.  The  great  Count 
was  always  plain  Mr.  Buffon  to  his  Eng¬ 
lish  contemporary.  Life,  said  Erasmus 
Darwin,  nearly  a  century  since,  began 
in  very  minute  marine  forms,  which 
gradually  acquired  fresh  powers  and 
larger  bodies,  so  as  imperceptibly  to 
transform  themselves  into  different  crea¬ 
tures.  Man,  he  remarked,  anticipating 
his  descendant,  takes  rabbits  or  pigeons, 
and  alters  them  almost  to  his  own  fancy, 
by  immensely  changing  their  shapes  and 
colors.  If  man  can  make  a  pouter  or  a 
fantail  out  of  the  common  sort,  if  he 
can  produce  a  piebald  lopear  from  the 
brown  wild  rabbit,  if  he  can  transform 
Dorkings  into  Black  Spanish,  why  can¬ 
not  nature,  with  longer  time  to  work  in, 
and  endless  lives  to  try  with,  produce 
all  the  varieties  of  vertebrate  animals 
out  of  one  single  common  ancestor  ?  It 
was  a  bold  idea  of  the  Lichfield  doctor 
— bold,  at  least,  for  the  times  he  lived 
in — when  Sam  Johnson  was  held  a 
mighty  sage,  and  physical  speculation 
was  regarded  askance  as  having  in  it  a 
dangerous  touch  of  the  devil.  But  the 
Darwins  were  always  a  bold  folk,  and 
had  the  courage  of  their  opinions  more 
than  most  men.  So  even  in  Lichfield, 
cathedral  city  as  it  was,  and  in  the  po¬ 
litely  somnolent  eighteenth  century, 
Erasmus  Darwin  ventured  to  point  out 
the  probability  that  quadrupeds,  birds, 
reptiles,  and  men  were  all  mere  diver¬ 
gent  descendants  of  a  single  similar 
original  form,  and  even  that  *’  one  and 
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the  same  kind  of  living  filament  is  and 
has  been  the  cause  of  organic  life.” 

The  eighteenth  century  laughed,  of 
course.  It  always  laughed  at  all  re* 
formers.  It  said  Dr.  Darwin  was  very 
clever,  but  really  a  most  eccentric  man. 
His  ”  Temple  of  Nature,”  now,  and  his 
"  Botanic  Garden,”  were  vastly  fine 
and  charming  poems — those  sweet  lines, 
you  know,  about  poor  Eliza  ! — but  his 
zoological  theories  were  built  of  course 
upon  a  most  absurd  and  uncertain 
foundation.  In  prose,  no  sensible  per¬ 
son  could  ever  take  the  doctor  seriously. 

A  freak  of  genius — nothing  more  ;  a 
mere  desire  to  seem  clever  and  singular. 
But  what  a  Nemesis  the  whirligig  of 
tim^  has  brought  around  with  it  !  By 
a  strange  irony  of  fate,  those  admired 
verses  are  now  almost  entirely  foigot* 
ten  ;  poor  Eliza  has  survived  only  as 
our  awful  example  of  artificial  pathos  ; 
and  the  zoological  heresies  at  which  the 
eighteenth  century  shrugged  its  fat 
shoulders  and  dimpled  the  corners  of  its 
ample  mouth,  have  grown  to  be  the 
chief  cornerstone  of  all  accepted  mod¬ 
ern  zoological  science. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury  Lamarck  followed  Erasmus  Dar¬ 
win’s  lead  with  an  open  avowal  that  in 
his  belief  all  animals  and  plants  were 
really  descended  from  one  or  a  few 
common  ancestors.  He  held  that  or¬ 
ganisms  were  just  as  much  the  result  of 
law,  not  of  miraculous  interposition,  as 
suns  and  worlds  and  all  the  natural  phe¬ 
nomena  around  us  generally.  He  saw 
that  what  naturalists  call  a  species  differs 
from  what  naturalists  call  a  variety, 
merely  in  the  way  of  being  a  little  more 
distinctly  marked,  a  little  less  like  its 
nearest  congeners  elsewhere.  He  recog¬ 
nized  the  perfect  gradation  of  forms  by 
which  in  many  cases  one  species  after 
another' merges  into  the  next  on  either 
side  of  it.  He  observed  the  analogy 
between  the  modifications  induced  by 
man  and  the  modifications  induced  by 
nature.  In  fact,  he  was  a  thorough¬ 
going  and  convinced  evolutionist,  hold¬ 
ing  every  salient  opinion  which  Society 
still  believes  to  have  been  due  to  the 
works  of  Charles  Darwin.  In  one  point 
only,  a  minor  point  to  outsiders,  though 
a  point  of  cardinal  importance  to  the 
inner  brotherhood  of  evolutionism,  he 
did  not  anticipate  his  more  famous  suc- 
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cessor.  He  thought  organic  evolution 
was  wholly  due  to  the  direct  action  of 
surrounding  circumstances,  to  the  inter¬ 
crossing  of  existing  forms,  and  above 
all  to  the  actual  efforts  of  animals  them¬ 
selves.  In  other  words,  he  had  not  dis¬ 
covered  natural  selection,  the  cardinal 
idea  of  Charles  Darwin’s  epoch-making 
book..  For  him,  the  giraffe  had  ac¬ 
quired  its  long  neck  by  constant  reach¬ 
ing  up  to  the  boughs  of  trees  ;  the  mon¬ 
key  had  acquired,  its  opposable  thumb 
by  constant  grasping  at  the  neighboring 
branches  ;  and  the  serpent  had  acquired 
its  sinuous  shape  by  constant  wriggling 
through  the  grass  of  the  meadows. 
Charles  Darwin  improved  upon  all  that 
by  his  suggestive  hint  of  survival  of  the 
fittest,  and  in  so  far,  but  in  so  far  alone, 
he  became  the  real  father  of  modern 
biological  evolutionism. 

From  the  days  of  Lamarck  to  the  day 
when  Charles  Darwin  himself  published 
his  wonderful  ”  Origin  of  Species,”  this 
idea  that  plants  and  animals  might  really 
have  grown,  instead  of  having  been 
made  all  of  a  piece,  kept  brewing  every¬ 
where  in  the  minds  and  brains  of  scien¬ 
tific  thinkers.  The  notions  which  to 
the  outside  public  were  startlingly  new 
when  Darwin’s  book  took  the  world  by 
storm,  were  old  indeed  to  the  thinkers 
and  workers  who  had  long  been  familiar 
with  the  principle  of  descent  with  modi¬ 
fication  and  the  speculations  of  the 
Lichfield  doctor  or  the  Paris  philoso¬ 
pher.  Long  before  Darwin  wrote  his 
great  work,  Herbert  Spencer  had  put 
forth  in  plain  language  every  idea  which 
the  drawing-room  biologists  attributed 
to  Darwin.  The  supporters  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  hypothesis,  he  said  seven 
years  earlier — yes,  he  called  it  the  ”  de¬ 
velopment  hypothesis”  in  so  many 
words — “  can  show  that  modification 
has  effected  and  is  effecting  great 
changes  in  all  organisms,  subject  to 
modifying  influences.”  They  can  show, 
he  goes  on  (if  I  may  venture  to  condense 
so  great  a  thinker),  that  any  existing 
plant  or  animal,  placed  under  new  con¬ 
ditions,  begins  to  undergo  adaptive 
changes  of  form  and  structure  ;  that  in 
successive  generations  these  changes 
continue,  till  the  plant  or  animat  ac¬ 
quires  totally  new  habits  ;  that  in  culti¬ 
vated  plants  and  domesticated  animals 
changes  of  the  sort  habitually  occur  ; 
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that  the  differences  thus  caused,  as,  for 
example,  in  dogs,  are  often  greater  than 
those  on  which  species  in  the  wild  state 
are  founded,  and  that  throughout  all 
organic  nature  there  is  at  woik  a  modi* 
fying  influence  of  the  same  sort  as  that 
which  they  believe  to  have  caused  the 
differences  of  species — **  an  influence 
which,  to  all  appearance,  would  pro¬ 
duce  in  the  millions  of  years  and  under 
the  great  variety  of  conditions  which 
geological  records  imply,  any  amount 
of  change.”  What  is  this  but  pure  Dar* 
winism,  as  the  drawing-room  philoso¬ 
pher  still  understands  the  word  ?  And 
yet  it  was  written  seven  years  before 
Darwin  published  the  ”  Origin  of  Spe- 

•  » f 

cies. 

The  fact  is,  one  might  draw  up  quite 
a  long  list  of  Darwinians  before  Dar¬ 
win.  Here  are  a  few  of  them — Buffon, 
Lamarck,  Goethe,  Oken,  Bates,  Wal¬ 
lace,  Lecoq,  Von  Baer,  Robert  Cham¬ 
bers,  Matthew,  and  Herbert  Spencer. 
Depend  upon  it,  no  one  man  ever  yet 
of  himself  discovered  anything.  As 
well  say  that  Luther  made  the  German 
Reformation,  that  Lionardo  made  the 
Italian  Renaissance,  or  that  Robespierre 
made  the  French  Revolution,  as  say 
that  Charles  Darwin,  and  Charles  Dar¬ 
win  alone,  made  the  evolutionary  move¬ 
ment,  even  in  the  restricted  held  of  life 
only.  A  thousand  predecessors  worked 
up  toward  him  ;  a  thousand  contempo¬ 
raries  helped  to  diffuse  and  to  confirm 
his  various  principles. 

Charles  Darwin  added  to  the  primi¬ 
tive  evolutionary  idea  the  special  notion 
of  natural  selection.  That  is  to  say,  he 
pointed  out  that  while  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals  vary  perpetually  and  very  indefi¬ 
nitely,  all  the  varieties  so  produced  are 
not  equally  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  species.  If  the  variation  is  a  bad 
one,  it  tends  to  die  out,  because  every 
point  of  disadvantage  tells  against  the 
individual  in  the  struggle  for  life.  If 
the  variation  is  a  good  one,  it  tends  to 
persist,  because  every  point  of  advan¬ 
tage  similarly  tells  in  the  individual’s 
favor  in  that  ceaseless  and  viewless  bat¬ 
tle.  It  was  this  addition  to  the  evolu¬ 
tionary  concept,  fortified  by  Darwin's 
powerful  advocacy  of  the  general  prin¬ 
ciple  of  descent  with  modifleation,  that 
won  over  the  whole  world  to  the  ”  Dar¬ 
winian  theory.  ”  Before  Darwin,  many 


men  of  science  were  evolutionists  ;  after 
Darwin,  all  men  of  science  became  so  at 
once,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  is  rap¬ 
idly  preparing  to  follow  their  leadership. 

As  applied  to  life,  then,  the  evolu¬ 
tionary  idea  is  briefly  this — that  plants 
and  animals  have  all  a  natural  origin 
from  a  single  primitive  living  creature, 
which  itself  was  the  product  of  light  and 
heat  acting  on  the  special  chemical  con¬ 
stituents  of  an  ancient  ocean.  Starting 
from  that  single  early  form,  they  have 
gone  on  developing  ever  since,  from  the 
homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous,  as¬ 
suming  ever  more  varied  shapes,  till  at 
last  they  have  reached  their  present 
enormous  variety  of  tree  and  shrub,  and 
herb  and  seaweed,  of  beast  and  bird, 
and  fish  and  creeping  insect.  Evolution 
throughout  has  been  one  and  continu¬ 
ous,  from  nebula  to  sun,  from  gas-cloud 
to  planet,  from  early  jelly-speck  to  man 
or  elephant.  So  at  least  evolutionists 
say — and  of  course  they  ought  to  know 
most  about  it. 

But  evolution,  according  to  the  evo¬ 
lutionists,  does  not  even  stop  there. 
Psychology  as  well  as  biology  has  also 
its  evolutionary  explanation  :  mind  is 
concerned  as  truly  as  matter.  If  the 
bodies  of  animals  are  evolved,  their 
minds  must  be  evolved  likewise.  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer  and  his  followers  have 
been  mainly  instrumental  in  elucidating 
this  aspect  of  the  case.  They  have 
shown,  or  they  have  tried  to  show  (for 
I  don’t  want  to  dogmatize  on  the  sub¬ 
ject),  how  mind  is  gradually  built  up 
from  the  simplest  raw  elements  of  sense 
and  feeling  ;  how  emotions  and  intellect 
slowly  arise  ;  how  the  action  of  the  en¬ 
vironment  on  the  organism  begets  a  ner¬ 
vous  system  of  ever  greater  and  greater 
complexity,  culminating  at  last  in  the 
brain  of  a  Newton,  a  Shakespeare,  or  a 
Mendelssohn.  Step  by  step,  nerves 
have  built  themselves  up  out  of  the  soft 
tissues  as  channels  of  communication 
between  part  and  part.  Sense-organs 
of  extreme  simplicity  have  first  been 
formed  on  the  outside  of  the  body, 
where  it  comes  most  into  contact  with 
external  nature.  Use  and  wont  have 
fashioned  them  through  long  ages  into 
organs  of  taste  and  smell  and  touch  ; 
pigment  spots,  sensitive  to  light  or  shade, 
have  grown  by  infinite  gradations  into 
the  human  eye  or  into  the  myriad  facets 
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of  bee  and  beetle ;  tremulous  nerve- 
ends,  responsive  sympathetically  to 
waves  of  sound,  have  tuned  themselves 
at  last  into  a  perfect  gamut  in  the  de¬ 
veloped  ear  of  men  and  mammals. 
Meanwhile  corresponding  percipient 
centres  have  grown  up  in  the  brain,  so 
that  the  colored  picture  flashed  by  an 
external  scene  upon  the  eye  is  tele¬ 
graphed  from  the  sensitive  mirror  of  the 
retina,  through  the  many-stranded  cable 
of  the  optic  nerve,  straight  up  to  the 
appropriate  headquarters  in  the  thinking 
brain.  Stage  by  stage  the  continuous 
process  has  gone  on  unceasingly,  from 
the  jelly-fish  with  its  tiny  black  specks 
of  eyes,  through  infinite  steps  of  pro¬ 
gression,  induced  by  ever-widening  inter¬ 
course  with  the  outer  world,  to  the  final 
outcome  in  the  senses  and  the  emotions, 
the  intellect  and  the  will,  of  civilized 
man.  Mind  begins  as  a  vague  con¬ 
sciousness  of  touch  or  pressure  on  the 
part  of  some  primitive,  shapeless,  soft 
creature  ;  it  ends  as  an  organized  and 
co-ordinated  reflection  of  the  entire  phys¬ 
ical  and  psychical  universe  on  the  part 
of  a  great  cosmical  philosopher. 

Last  of  all,  like  diners-out  at  dessert, 
the  evolutionists  take  to  politics.  Hav¬ 
ing  shown  us  entirely  to  their  own  satis¬ 
faction  the  growth  of  suns,  and  systems, 
and  worlds,  and  continents,  and  oceans, 
and  plants,  and  animals,  and  minds, 
they  proceed  to  show  us  the  exactly  anal¬ 
ogous  and  parallel  growth  of  communi¬ 
ties,  and  nations-  and  languages,  and  re¬ 
ligions,  and  customs,  and  arts,  and  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  literatures.  Man,  the 
evolving  savage,  as  Tylor,  Lubbock, 
and  others  have  proved  for  us,  slowly 
putting  off  his  brute  aspect  derived  from 
his  early  ape-like  ancestors,  learned  by 
infinitesimal  degrees  the  use  of  fire,  the 
mode  of  manufacturing  stone  hatchets 
and  flint  arrowheads,  the  earliest  begin¬ 
nings  of  the  art  of  pottery.  With  drill 
or  flint  he  became  the  Prometheus  to 
his  own  small  heap  of  sticks  and  dry 
leaves  among  the  tertiary  forests.  By 
his  nightly  camp-fire  he  beat  out  grad¬ 
ually  his  excited  gesture-language  and 
his  oral  speech.  He  tamed  the  dog, 
the  horse,  the  cow,  the  camel.  He 
taught  himself  to  hew  small  clearings  in 
the  woodland,  and  to  plant  the  banana, 
the  yam,  the  bread-fruit,  and  the  cocoa- 
nut.  He  picked  and  improved  the  seeds 


of  his  wild  cereals  till  he  made  himself 
from  grass-like  grains  his  barley,  his 
oats,  his  wheat,  his  Indian  corn.  In 
time,  he  dug  out  ore  from  mines,  and 
learned  the  use  first  of  gold,  next  of 
silver,  then  of  copper,  tin,  bronze,  and 
iron.  Side  by  side  with  these  long 
secular  changes,  he  evolved  the  family, 
communal  or  patriarchal,  polygamic  or 
monogamous.  He  built  the  hut,  the 
house,  and  the  palace.  He  clothed  or 
adorned  himself  .first  in  skins  and  leaves 
and  feathers  ;  next  in  woven  wool  and 
fibre  ;  last  of  all  in  purple  and  fine  linen, 
and  fared  sumptuously  every  day.  He 
gathered  into  hordes,  tribes,  and  na¬ 
tions  ;  he  chose  himself  a  king,  gave 
himself  laws,  and  built  up  great  empires 
in  Egypt,  Assyria,  China,  and  Peru. 
He  raised  him  altars,  Stonehenges  and 
Karnaks.  His  picture-writing  grew  into 
hieroglyphs  and  cuneiforms,  and  finally 
emerged,  by  imperceptible  steps,  into 
alphabetic  symbols,  the  raw  material  of 
the  art  of  printing.  His  dug-out  canoe 
culminates  in  the  iron-clad  and  the 
“  Great  Eastern  his  boomerang  and 
sling-stone  in  the  Woolwich  infant ;  his 
boiling  pipkin  and  his  wheeled  car  in 
the  locomotive  engine ;  his  picture- 
message  in  the  telephone  and  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  cable.  Here,  where  the  course  of 
evolution  has  really  been  most  marvel¬ 
lous,  its  steps  have  been  all  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  historical ;  so  that  nobody  now 
doubts  the  true  descent  of  Italian, 
French,  and  Spanish  from  provincial 
Latin,  or  the  successive  growth  of  the 
trireme,  the  “  Great  Harry,’’  the  “  Vic¬ 
tory,”  and  the  ”  Minotaur”  from  the 
coracles  or  praus  of  prehistoric  antiq¬ 
uity. 

The  grand  conception  of  the  uniform 
origin  and  development  of  all  things, 
earthly  or  sidereal,  thus  summed  up  for 
us  in  the  one  word  evolution,  belongs 
by  right  neither  to  Charles  Darwin  nor 
to  any  other  single  thinker.  It  is  the 
joint  product  of  innumerable  workers, 
all  working  up,  though  some  of  them 
unconsciously,  toward  a  grand  final  uni¬ 
fied  philosophy  of  the  cosmos.  In  as¬ 
tronomy,  Kant,  Laplace,  and  the  Her- 
schels  ;  in  geology,  Hutton,  Lyell,  and 
the  Geikies ;  in  biology,  Buffon,  Lah 
marck,  the  Darwins,  Huxley,  and  Spen¬ 
cer  ;  in  psychology,  Spencer,  Romanes, 
Sully,  and  Ribot ;  in  sociology,  Spencer, 
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Tylor,  Labbock,  and  De  Mortillet — 
these  have  been  the  chief  evolulionarf 
teachers  and  discoverers.  But  the  use 
of  the  word  evolution  itself,  and  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  general  evolutionary 
theory  as  a  system  of  philosophy  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  entire  universe,  we  owe  to 
one  man  alone — Herbert  Spencer. 
Many  other  minds — from  Galileo  and 
Copernicus,  from  Kepler  and  Newton, 
from  Linnaeus  and  Tournefort,  from 
D'Alembert  and  Diderot,  nay,  even,  in 
a  sense,  from  Aristotle  and  Lucretius — 
bad  been  piling  together  the  vast  collec¬ 
tion  of  raw  materiad  from  which  that 
great  and  stalely  superstructure  was  to 
be  finally  edified.  But  the  architect 


who  placed  each  block  in  its  proper 
niche,  who  planned  and  designed  the 
whole  elevation,  who  planted  the  build¬ 
ing  firmly  on  the  rock  and  poised  the 
coping-stone  on  the  topmost  pinnacle, 
was  the  author  of  the  **  System  of  Syn¬ 
thetic  Philosophy,"  and  none  other.  It 
is  a  strange  proof  of  how  little  people 
know  about  their  own  ideas,  that  among 
the  thousands  who  talk  glibly  every  day 
of  evolution,  not  ten  per  cent,  are  prob¬ 
ably  aware  that  both  word  and  concep¬ 
tion  are  alike  due  to  the  commanding 
intelligence  and  vast  generalizing  power 
of  Herbert  Spencer. — Cornhill  Maga- 
xiru. 


ADVICE  TO  THE  GIRL  OF  THE  PERIOD. 

BY  G.  H.  W. 

You  will  have  to  know  Latin  and  Logic  and  Greek, 

You  will  have  to  be  able  correctly  to  speak 
Of  Atoms  and  Molecules,  Acids  and  Bases, 

Of  the  Earth  in  Aphelion,  of  the  Moon  and  its  Phases, 

Of  the  three  laws  of  Newton,  of  gases  expanding. 

Of  how  to  preserve  equilibrium  when  standing, 

Of  what  is  the  green  coloring  matter  in  plants. 

Of  the  structure  of  elephants,  beetles,  and  ants  : 

You  should  also  be  able  to  fluently  chatter 
On  the  prevalent  opinions  of  Mind  and  of  Matter. 

Never  mind  learning  "  to  play"  or  "  to  sing," 

To  be  able  to  please  is  no  longer  the  thing  ; 

Don't  trouble  your  head  about  baking  and  cooking. 

Red  faces  and  fingers  ar’n't  student-like  looking  ; 

In  all  household  duties,  whate’er  there’s  to  do. 

Let  your  brothers  see  to  it,  they've  more  time  than  you  ; 

At  table,  gulp  down  your  food,  don’t  try  to  talk. 

Don’t  waste  precious  time  by  taking  a  walk. 

Don’t  heed  the  broad  hints  about  spoiling  your  looks. 

Let  health,  beauty,  pleasure  go,  stick  to  your  books  ; 

Be  sure  a  fixed  hatr^  of  mankind  you  show, 

"  Superior  women  don't  marry,"  you  know. 

•  *•**«* 

When  years  have  gone  by,  if  you  find,  when  too  late, 

That  your  love  for  book  lore,  and  for  mankind  your  hate 
Have  brought  no  repose,  but  a  heartrending  pain. 

And  you  wish  you  could  live  your  life  over  again. 

Whatever  occurs,  don’t  show  what  you  feel. 

Let  no  one  imagine  the  grief  you  conceal. 

But  rather  bequeath  what  you  have  to  a  College, 

And,  in  dying,  proclaim,  "  There  is  nothing  like  knowledge." 

—  Temple  Bar. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

'*  My  only  claim  is  this. 

With  labor  stiff  and  staik. 

By  lawful  turn,  my  living  to  earn, 

Between  the  light  and  dark.  .  .  . 

No  alms  I  ask,  give  me  my  task. 

Here  are  the  arm,  the  leg. 

The  strength,  the  sinews  of  a  Man, 

To  work,  and  not  to  beg.” 

—  The  lAy  of  the  Laborer. 

In  a  little  book  on  our  laws  and  their 
administration  as  affecting  the  f>oor, 
published  a  few  years  ago,  I  urged  the 
pressing  importance  of  so  modifying 
those  laws  while  the  period  of  prosperity 
lasted,  that,  when  a  time  of  depression 
succeeded,  the  community  might  not  be 
found  unprepared  to  meet  the  distress 
and  social  disturbance  which  would  cer> 
tainly  accompany  it.  That  this  warning 
has  been  justified  by  the  events  of  the 
past  three  winters  can  hardly  be  denied, 
for  not  only  in  London,  but  in  all  our 
large  towns,  the  cry  of  distress  has  been 
loud  and  deep,  while  riotous  mobs  have 
paraded  our  streets  and  large  masses  of 
the  so-called  unemployed  have  assem¬ 
bled  to  listen  to  the  addresses  of  mob- 
orators  urging  to  anarchy  and  pillage. 
Moreover,  the  suffering  that  exists 
among  the  deserving  poor  has  been  used 
by  political  factions  to  set  at  defiance 
the  officers  of  the  law,  until  in  the  me¬ 
tropolis  it  has  been  deemed  necessary  to 
call  out  the  military  for  the  preservation 
of  the  peace.  These  facts  are  alarming 
enough  in  themselves,  but  they  assume 
a  still  more  serious  aspect  when  the 
comparatively  mild  character  of  the  past 
depression  is  considered  ;  for  although 
it  is  perfectly  true  that  during  the  last 
few  years  trade  has  been  bad  and  little 
money  has  been  made  in  commerce,  yet 
the  exports,  measured  by  quantity  and 
not  by  value,  have  not  been  seriously 
diminished,  and  the  country  has  still 
been  accumulating  wealth,  as  is  shown 
by  the  income-tax  returns  and  other  evi- 
'dences  including  the  yearly  increase  in 
the  funds  of  the  savings-banks.  During 
the  greater  part  of  this  period  bread  has 
been  selling  at  one  penny  per  pound, 
and  all  other  articles  of  food  have  been 
equally  cheap ;  but,  notwithstanding 
these  mitigations  of  the  hard  times,  the 
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cry  of  distress  has  been  loud  and  threat¬ 
ening,  our  statesmen  and  philanthropists 
have  been  at  their  wits’  end  to  know 
how  to  meet  it,  and  the  most  futile  and 
foolish  schemes  have  been  broached, 
which  even  a  cursory  study  of  the  past 
would  have  shown  could  only  aggravate 
the  evil.  Some  of  these  have  been  tried 
— large  relief  funds,  which  only  pauper¬ 
ize  the  poor  and  enrich  the  impostor  ; 
soup  kitchens  and  free  dinners,  which 
too  often  teach  the  struggling  workman 
how  much  more  pleasant  and  comfort¬ 
able  it  is  to  live  on  alms  than  to  seek  for 
work.  Thus  we  reject  the  experience 
of  the  past  and  the  warnings  of  the  ex¬ 
perienced  ;  thus  we  daub  the  wall  with 
untempered  mortar,  and  wonder  that  at 
the  first  storm  it  proves  utterly  insecure.  _ 
Although  so  much  has  been  written 
on  the  subject  of  the  unemployed,  little 
practical  result  has  been  attained,  and 
no  scheme  has  yet  been  formulated  ad¬ 
equate  to  solve  the  great  problem — How 
the  community  may  best  meet  the  legit¬ 
imate  demands  of  the  deserving  poor 
reduced  to  want  by  circumstances  over 
which  they  have  no  control,  without,  at 
the  same  time,  encouraging  improvi¬ 
dence  and  demoralizing  the  industrious. 
One  cause  of  this  failure  appears  to  be 
the  prevailing  tendency,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  sought  to  propound 
remedies,  to  concentrate  their  attention 
on  certain  aspects  of  the  question,  and 
practically  to  adopt  the  superficial  view 
that  the  unemployed  are  persons  out  of 
work  because  there  is  no  work  for  them 
to  do.  No  view  can  be  more  fallacious, 
and  before  any  adequate  scheme  can  be 
devised  for  the  mitigation  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  unemployed,  it  must  be  fully 
realized  that,  as  represented  by  the 
crowded  meetings  in  London  and  else¬ 
where,  these  consist  of  distinct  classes, 
who  must  by  some  means  be  separated, 
and  each  dealt  with  by  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  treatment,  carried  out  with  a  persist¬ 
ent  adherence  to  approved  rules  ;  and 
that  temporary  alleviations  are  not  rem¬ 
edies,  but  generally,  so  to  speak,  a  mere 
suppression  for  a  time  of  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease  which  renders  it  more 
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deadly.  As  an  example  of  this,  we  may  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  lonR  upon  the 
refer  to  the  experience  of  the  Mansion  best  method  of  dealing  with  the  first 
House  Fund  of  1886  ;  it  appeared  for  a  class,  those  who  are  both  capable  and 
time  to  relieve  the  acuteness  of  the  dis-  willing  to  give  fair  work  for  fair  pay. 
tress,  but  those  who  have  watched  its  The  exhaustive  inquiry  of  the  Mansion 
effects  know  that  it  has  tended  to  make  House  Committee,  on  the  condition  of 
that  chronic  which  was  occasional.  Per*  the  poor,  confirmed  the  general  opinion 
haps  in  no  instance  is  this  truth  more  of  those  most  competent  to  judge,  that 
strikingly  shown  than  in  the  provision  although  in  a  large  community  such  as 
of  night  refuges,  with  the  laudable  in-  is  found  in  London  the  number  of  these 
tention  of  preventing  deserving  homeless  is  in  the  aggregate  considerable,  yet 
wanderers  from  being  compelled  to  pass  they  form  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
the  night  without  shelter,  but  which  so  called  unemployed.  The  writer's 
have  produced  an  increase  in  the  vagrant  own  experience  while  working  for  some 
class,  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  demor-  years  on  a  local  Charily  Organization 
alized  humanity  that  can  afflict  a  com-  Committee  accords  with  this  general 
munity.  The  same  remark  applies  to  consensus  of  opinion  ;  that  probably  not 
many  other  efforts  of  the  benevolent  to  two  per  cent,  of  the  destitute  are  per- 
mitigate  the  suffering  of  the  poor,  made  sons  of  good  character  as  well  as  aver- 
without  adequate  knowledge  of  the  age  ability  in  their  trades.  It  is  not,  of 
effects  which  experience  has  shown  to  course,  intended  to  imply  that  this  num- 
be  likely  to  follow.  Just  as  the  estab-  ber  represents  all  competent  workmen 
lishnient  of  beer-shops,  intended  to  stay  who  from  time  to  time  are  out  of  work, 
the  consumption  of  spirits  and  prevent  but  the  majority  of  these  are  members 
drunkenness,  in  the  end  vastly  increased  of  trades  unions  or  provident  clubs,  or 
both  ;  or  as  the  establishment  of  negro  else  have  saved  money  in  better  times  ; 
slavery,  intended  to  mitigate  human  so  that  except  to  the  extent  above  men- 
suffering,  as  witnessed  in  the  laborious  tioned  competent  workmen  do  not  swell 
tasks  imposed  upon  the  American  Ind*  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  commonly 
ians,  intensified  it  by  introducing  the  known  as  the  unemployed.  It  would 
horrors  of  the  slave  trade  ;  so  many  of  not  be  difficult  to  deal  with  these  if  they 
these  well-intentioned  schemes  have  in-  stood  alone,  but  it  is  impossible  in  giv- 
creased  the  evil  they  were  designed  to  ing  relief  to  separate  them  from  the  next 
remove.  class,  which  is  the  most  numerous  and 

In  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  an  ad-  the  most  disheartening  to  deal  with,  and 
equate  grasp  of  this  important  subject,  which  I  have  called  the  thriftless — those 
it  is  necessary  thoroughly  to  understand  who  lack  the  power  to  thrive.  It  com- 
who  the  “  unemployed  ”  really  are  ;  prehends  men  and  women  with  very  dif- 
then  to  examine  into  the  cause  of  the  ferent  degrees  of  power — ranging  from 
late  demonstrations  of  men  demanding  the  almost  competent  to  the  absolutely 
work  and  apparently  starving  in  the  incompetent ;  it  includes  inferior  arti- 
midst  of  so  wealthy  a  community  ;  and  sans  who  are  only  taken  on  by  masters 
lastly,  to  consider  what  remedies  are  in  busy  times  and  are  the  first  to  be  dis- 
most  likely  to  prove  sufficient  to  remove  charged  when  trade  slackens,  as  well  as 
this  social  danger  and  disgrace.  In  an-  laborers  whose  want  of  strength  and 
swer  to  the  question  who  and  what  these  physique  places  them  at  a  disadvantage 
unemployed  are,  they  can  perhaps  hardly  in  competition,  besides  many  others 
be  better  described  than  by  the  words  who  from  various  causes  fall  behind  in 
that  stand  at  the  head  of  this  paper —  the  struggle  of  life.  Every  active  mem- 
namely  :  first,  the  men  and  women  who  ber  of  a  relief  committee  will  at  once 
desire  work  but  cannot  obtain  it,  the  recognize  the  description.  These  thrift- 
workless  ;  secondly,  the  thriftless,  which  less  ones  come  year  by  year  for  assist- 
includes,  in  addition  to  those  who  are  ance  as  soon  as  the  winter  sets  in,  and 
usually  characterized  by  the  word,  the  have  the  same  tale  to  tell — they  did  not 
men  and  women  who  would  work  but  get  work  till  late  in  the  spring  and  dur- 
are  more  or  less  incapable  or  inefficient ;  ing  the  summer  had  to  pay  off  their  past 
thirdly,  those  who  hate  work  and  will  winter’s  debts,  so  had  nothing  to  spare 
only  do  it  under  strong  compulsion.  It  to  lay  by,  and  are  now  discharged  again 
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on  account  of  slackness  of  work.  For 
the  most  part  they  are  perfectly  respect¬ 
able — quite  up  to  the  average,  in  this 
respect,  of  the  working  classes — and  are 
deserving  of  pity.  Most  of  them  have 
large  families  always  in  a  state  of  pen¬ 
ury  ;  indeed,  it  has  often  occurred  to 
the  writer,  when  brought  into  contact 
with  this  class,  that  the  more  incompe¬ 
tent  the  parent  for  work  the  larger  his 
family,  as  if  the  one  reason  for  his  ex¬ 
istence  was  to  be  fruitful  and  multiply 
incapables.  It  has  been  said  that  this 
is  the  most  numerous  class  of  those  who 
in  the  aggregate  compose  the  unem¬ 
ployed  it  is  also  the  most  important 
to  deal  with  wisely,  both  by  legal  pro¬ 
vision  and  philanthropic  effort,  in  order 
to  prevent  its  members  from  drifting 
into  the  most  hopeless  and  dangerous 
class  of  all — the  mendicant.  The  bor¬ 
der-line  between  the  two  is  very  narrow, 
and  the  ill-bestowed  money  of  soft¬ 
hearted  alnisgivers,  or  the  ill-judged 
harshness  of  the  poor-law  guardians, 
may  tempt  or  drive  thousands  of  these, 
who  might  be  saved,  into  the  ranks  of 
the  worthless,  where,  once  enlisted, 
their  lives  are  hopelessly  wrecked. 

The  third  class,  the  worthless,  is  for 
the  most  part  composed  of  vagrants  and 
mendicants  in  numbers  it  is  probably 
almost  as  large  as  the  second,  but  an 
accurate  estimate  is  difficult,  for  the 
vagrants  are  ever  on  the  move  ;  prob¬ 
ably,  however,  not  less  than  100,000  be¬ 
long  to  it  and  make  London  a  centre. 
It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  strongly  of 
the  demoralization  of  this  class,  or  to 
condemn  ton  emphatically  the  false  phi¬ 
lanthropy,  the  selfish  almsgiving,  and  the 
ineffective  action  of  guardians  of  the 
poor,  the  magistrates,  and  the  police, 
which  have  caused  or  allowed  its  growth, 
till  it  has  become  as  it  were  a  nation 
within  a  nation,  a  disgrace  and  danger 
to  our  country.  This  class  consists  of 
various  divisions :  there  are  vagrants 
who  periodically  tramp  the  country,  and 
are  a  terror  to  the  cottagers  in  lonely 
places  ;  there  are  the  mendicants  who 
map  out  the  suburbs  into  districts  for 
begging  purposes,  and  go  backward  and 
forward  as  regularly  as  the  man  of  busi¬ 
ness  to  his  office ;  many  have  been 

*It  includes,  also,  a  large  number  of  men 
who  live  upon  the  earnings  of  their  wives,  ob¬ 
tained  often  in  immoral  ways. 


brought  up  in  workhouses  ;  the  majority 
have  been  ineffective  workmen  and  la¬ 
borers  of  weak  moral  nature,  who,  hav¬ 
ing  tasted  the  sweetness  of  living  upon 
alms,  have  drifted  into  the  mendicant’s 
bad  habits  and  love  of  idleness.  When 
on  the  tramp  they  generally  make  some 
pretence  of  occupation,  under  cover  of 
which  they  get  access  to  houses,  where 
they  beg,  or  steal,  or  bully  unprotected 
women  ;  they  are  vendors  of  steel  pens, 
paper,  laces,  or  ballad-singers  ;  most  of 
them  are  believed  capable  of  any  crime, 
but  happily,  as  a  rule,  they  lack  the 
courage  except  for  petty  thefts,  or  when 
in  some  lonely  farmhouse  they  feel  them¬ 
selves  secure,  then  from  time  to  time 
they  perpetrate  most  brutal  outrages  on 
women  and  children  ;  otherwise  they  do 
not  often  commit  actual  crime,  but 
their  language  is  terribly  obscene. 
Neither  men  nor  women  have  the  small¬ 
est  regard  for  decency  ;  they  are  filthy 
in  their  persons  and  their  habits,  and 
are  no  better  than  savages,  the  very 
pariahs  of  society.  Such  is  the  descrip¬ 
tion  given  by  the  best  authorities  of  the 
character  and  condition  of  this  class, 
which  for  generations  it  has  been  the 
aim  of  all  wise  administrators  to  sup¬ 
press.  Of  late  >ears  the  experience  of 
the  past  has  been  ignored,  and  this  class 
has  been  nourished  and  increased  by 
the  shortsighted  policy  of  our  statesmen, 
magistrates,  and  philanthropists.  It 
forms  already  a  large  element  in  our 
yearly  trouble  in  regard  to  the  unem¬ 
ployed,  is  also  a  powerful  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  the  anarchist,  and,  unless  we 
return  to  wiser  methods,  will  soon  cause 
very  serious  mischief.  There  is  still  a 
fourth  class,  the  absolutely  criminal, 
which  forms  a  proportion  of  every  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  so-called  “  unemployed 
but  it  is  practically  one  with  the  last, 
the  only  difference  being  that  its  mem¬ 
bers  are  more  courageous  and  more  en¬ 
ergetic  :  the  two  classes  melt  into  one 
another. 

Before  proceeding  to  point  out  those 
methods  of  solving  this  important  prob¬ 
lem  which  past  experience  suggests,  it 
will  be  well  to  review  briefly  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  condition  of  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  at  the  present  time,  in  order 
to  discover  if  it  is  in  any  way  excep¬ 
tional.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out 
that  we  are  passing  through  a  period  of 
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depression  —  succeeding  a  period  of 
prosperity  when  no  question  of  the  un¬ 
employed  had  to  be  considered,  every 
capable  man  could  obtain  work,  the 
scarcity  was  not  of  work  but  of  work¬ 
men  fit  to  perform  it,  and  none  but  the 
thriftless  and  the  vagrant  sought  relief. 
Had  these  been  treated  then  with  wis¬ 
dom  our  present  difficulty  would  not  be 
so  great,  but  with  characteristic  thought¬ 
lessness  the  nation  let  things  drift. 

The  return  of  these  peiiods  of  alter¬ 
nate  prosperity  and  depression  with  un¬ 
failing  regularity  is  an  important  fact 
that  must  be  carefully  considered  in  de¬ 
vising  any  remedial  measures. 

The  Socialists,  who  propose  a  limita¬ 
tion  of  the  hours  of  labor  by  Act  of  Par- 
liiment,  altogether  ignore  this  fact ;  for, 
allowing  that  on  many  of  the  railways 
and  tramways  the  hours  of  labor  are  ex¬ 
cessive  and  cruel,  yet  the  remedy  is  not 
to  invoke  the  interference  of  the  State, 
but  for  the  men  themselves  in  prosper¬ 
ous  times,  when  laborers  are  in  demand, 
to  combine  and  obtain  better  terms. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
proposals  of  the  more  extreme  among 
the  Socialistic  leaders,  those,  for  in- 
.  stance,  who  propose  to  make  what  they 
call  the  State — by  which  apparently  is 
meant  the  Government  of  the  day  elect¬ 
ed  by  the  workman,  sole  capitalist  and 
employer  of  labor.  Such  an  idea  will 
appear  the  perfection  of  folly  to  all  who 
know  the  incapability  of  any  elected 
Government  from  its  very  constitution, 
to  control  properly  or  work  economi¬ 
cally  even  its  own  manufacturing  estab¬ 
lishments.  But  that  a  body  of  men, 
ever  changing  with  the  tide  of  popular 
feeling,  should  take  in  hand  the  man¬ 
agement  of  all  the  manufacturing  indus¬ 
try  of  England  and  attempt  to  compete 
with  the  self-interested  manufacturers  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  is  a  proposition 
too  absurd  to  merit  notice ;  it  would 
never  probably  have  been  broached  but 
for  the  existence  of  a  fallacy  constantly 
propounded  on  popular  platforms,  and 
which  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  with¬ 
out  contradiction — namely,  that  the 
wealth  of  England  has  been  created  by 
the  working  classes.  In  fact,  they  have 
played  but  a  limited  part  in  its  accumu¬ 
lation.  It  is  very  largely  the  result  of 
the  enterprise  of  our  merchants,  while 
even  in  those  branches  of  commerce  and 


manufacture  in  which  the  workman  bears 
a  considerable  part,  it  is  still  true  that 
the  greater  portion  of  the  wealth  of  Eng¬ 
land  has  been  created  by  its  capitalists, 
or,  rather,  by  those  whom  the  word 
capitalist  represents — that  is,  great  in¬ 
ventors,  skilful  engineers,  prudent  econ¬ 
omists,  men  who  have  known  how  to 
organize,  educate  and  direct  labor,  and 
how  to  use  their  money  earnings  in  de¬ 
veloping  new  enterprises.  Nothing  is 
so  widely  diffused  as  mere  labor,  it  is 
found  in  superabundance  all  over  the 
world  ;  in  many  cases  equal  in  quality, 
in  some  superior,  to  that  of  the  English 
workman  ;  and  if  in  many  of  these 
countries  there  is  general  poverty  while 
in  England  there  is  accumulated  wealth, 
the  reason  is  that  England  has  possessed 
men  capable  of  turning  the  products  of 
labor  into  value  by  extended  commerce. 

Another  remedy  constantly  urged  is 
the  cultivation  of  wastelands,  and  prob¬ 
ably  the  Socialists  have  some  reason  for 
this  demand.  It  does  seem  anomalous 
that  with  vast  numbers  of  laborers  com¬ 
pelled  to  live  on  alms  or  poor-law  relief, 
and  with  a  considerable  amount  of  land 
at  present  useless,  but  which  by  proper 
drainage  and  cultivation  might  be  made 
to  add  to  the  wraith  and  food  supply  of 
the  country,  the  employment  of  the 
workless  on  this  land  has  not  been  at¬ 
tempted.  It  may  of  course  be  replied 
that,  if  it  would  pay  to  cultivate,  the 
land  would  have  been  already  reclaimed 
by  private  enterprise ;  and  without 
doubt  this  is  generally  true  ;  but  the  an¬ 
swer  does  not  meet  the  case.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  working  men  are  now  being 
supported  in  idleness  by  the  parishes  or 
by  alms  ;  it  would  certainly  be  more 
profitable  to  get  some  return,  however 
small,  for  what  they  consume  than  none, 
and  far  wiser  to  keep  these  men  in  the 
ranks  of  honest  labor  than  on  the  verge 
of  mendicancy. 

A  third  proposal  is  the  limitation  of 
the  hours  of  labor  to  eight  per  day.  If 
this  limitation  were  confined  to  Govern¬ 
ment  employes,  it  would  either  give 
them  a  very  unfair  advantage  over  other 
artisans ;  or,  presuming  their  wages 
were  correspondingly  reduced,  the  result 
would  be  that  the  best  workmen  would 
seek  employment  where  they  could  earn 
more  money.  If,  however,  this  limita¬ 
tion  of  work  were  extended  to  all  in- 
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dustries,  it  would  not  only  be  an  intol¬ 
erable  interference  between  the  masters 
and  the  men,  who  through  their  unions 
are  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
but  would  soon,  by  handicapping  manu¬ 
facturers  in  their  struggle  with  compet¬ 
ing  nations,  destroy  our  trade.  More¬ 
over,  under  any  circumstances  it  would 
be  a  very  temporary  alleviation,  for  at 
the  rate  the  population  is  now  increas¬ 
ing  the  vacancies  thus  made  for  laborers 
would  speedily  be  Ailed  up,  and  the 
numbers  of  unemployed  become  as  great 
as  ever.  At  Socialistic  demonstrations 
it  is  very  much  the  fashion  to  rail  against 
the  extravagance  of  the  wealthy,  the 
speakers  ignoring  or  being  totally  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  fact  that  nine-tenths  at  least 
of  this  expenditure,  directly  or  indirect¬ 
ly,  provides  work  and  wages  ;  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  cost  of  the  house  the  man  of 
wealth  lives  in,  excepting  the  clay  of 
which  the  bricks  were  made,  the  trees 
before  they  were  converted  into  the 
wood  of  commerce,  and  the  other  raw 
material,  which  represents  a  mere  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  whole,  means  work  for  which 
wages  have  been  paid  ;  the  same  remark 
applies  to  his  furniture,  and  also  to  his 
current  expenditure,  whether  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  the  stables,  or  the  clothing  and 
feeding  of  his  family.  It  is  true  that  a 
certain  school  of  economists  maintain 
that  all  expenditure  on  anything  but 
mere  necessaries  is  waste  ;  but  even  if 
this  proposition  be  theoretically  correct, 
it  is  very  certain  that  our  little  island 
would  be  totally  unable  to  maintain  one- 
fourth  of  its  present  population  if  work 
should  be  restricted  to  the  production 
of  necessaries.  The  practical  point  is 
that,  as  employment  is  at  present  dis¬ 
tributed,  any  check  to  the  expenditure 
of  the  wealthy  would  to  the  same  ex¬ 
tent  reduce  the  amount  paid  in  wages 
and  produce  distress  among  the  working 
classes. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  the 
above  remarks  are  mere  truisms  univer¬ 
sally  acknowledged  ;  but  any  one  who 
watches  the  drift  of  popular  opinion,  as 
evidenced  by  the  utterances  of  Socialis¬ 
tic  leaders  and  their  organs  in  the  press, 
will  not  think  them  superfluous. 

The  difficulty  of  providing  for  the 
unemployed  is  no  new  one  ;  during  the 
last  two  hundred  years  at  least,  under 
various  aspects,  the  same  problem  has 


presented  itself  for  solution,  and  the 
student  can  easily  examine  the  remedies 
tried,  and  their  comparative  failure  or 
success.  The  present  poor  law,  in  fact, 
embodies  the  long  experience  and  care¬ 
ful  consideration  of  some  of  our  ablest 
statesmen,  and  we  owe  much  of  our 
present  trouble  to  the  neglect  or  evasion 
of  those  wise  principles  upon  which  it 
was  founded.  These  may  be  summar¬ 
ized  as  follows  : 

Destitute  people  should  be  dealt  with 
in  the  parishes  to  which  they  belong, 
where  their  true  character  may  be  ascer¬ 
tained,  and  the  relief  given  with  proper 
discrimination. 

The  centre  of  relief  should*  be  a 
house  of  work,  where  this  discrimination 
could  be  made  and  such  tasks  imposed 
as  would  separate  the  industrious  from 
the  idle. 

In  its  first  inception  the  law  required 
the  guardians  to  provide  work  for  the 
able-bodied  by  means  of  a  convenient 
stock  of  flax,  hemp,  wool,  thread,  iron, 
and  other  necessary  coarse  stuff.  In 
1834  the  Commissioners  laid  down  the 
principle  that  the  condition  of  relief 
should  be  that  the  wages  given  by  the 
overseers  of  the  poor  should  be  below 
the  lowest  of  the  independent  laborer. 
In  1861  the  Commissioners  framed  the 
rules  which  now  regulate  poor-law  re¬ 
lief  ;  these  forbid  relief  to  be  given  in 
aid  of  wages,  and  require  work  to  be 
supplied,  reaffirming  the  principle  that 
the  condition  of  the  pauper  should  not 
be  so  comfortable  as  that  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  laborer.  In  time  of  exceptional 
distress  the  Local  Government  Board, 
which  now  supervises  the  guardians,  has 
power  to  permit  them  to  employ  men 
soliciting  relief  on  public  works. 

If  wisely  administered,  nothing  better 
than  these  laws  could  be  devised  for 
meeting  the  present  difficulty  as  regards 
the  unemployed,  and  it  becomes  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  serious  impiort  why  they  have  so 
utterly  failed.  It  is  because  the  law  has 
been  administered  on  a  rigid  system 
without  discrimination  ;  the  object  aimed 
at  being  to  discourage  applications  from 
the  able-bodied  by  compelling  all  such 
to  break  up  their  homes  and  enter  the 
workhouse. 

Probably  in  times  of  average  prosper¬ 
ity  this  harsh  treatment  may  have  Ixen 
wise,  for  the  suffering  it  caused  was 
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more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  effect 
produced  in  stimulating  to  exertion  and 
promoting  providence  ;  but  the  persist¬ 
ent  carrying  out  of  such  rigid  rules  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  like  that  through  which  we 
are  now  passing,  when  farmers  are  gen¬ 
erally  reducing  the  number  of  their  la¬ 
borers  and  depressed  trade  is  rendering 
multitudes  of  deserving  men  destitute, 
is  not  less  cruel  than  mischievous,  caus¬ 
ing  untold  suffer  ing,  giving  power  to 
the  Socialist  propaganda,  and,  worst  of 
all,  driving  thousands  of  the  compara¬ 
tively  deserving  poor  into  the  vagrant 
and  mendicant  ranks. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  is  that  the 
guardians  of  the  poor  should  separate 
the  industrious  from  the  idle  by  means 
of  test  labor,  and  give  relief  only  as  re¬ 
muneration  for  work,  so  that  those  who 
prove  themselves  industrious  would  re¬ 
ceive  sufficient  payment  to  keep  their 
families  from  destitution,  subject  to  the 
limitation  that  their  condition  is  less 
eligible  than  that  of  the  independent 
laborer.  Probably  the  guardians  will 
maintain  that  in  offering  the  house  they 
fulfil  their  duty,  and  that  the  stone-yard 
with  ninepence  per  day  and  a  loaf  of 
bread  is  adequate  relief  ;  but  such  relief 
seems  an  evasion  of  the  law,  and  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  cruel  mockery.  If  this  be  all 
the  help  that  the  community  is  prepared 
to  afford  to  the  destitute,  it  will  well  de¬ 
serve  just  retribution.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  alms  of  the  benevolent  supple¬ 
ment  the  poor-law  relief,  and  unfortu¬ 
nately  this  is  to  a  great  extent  the  case  or 
such  cruelty  could  not  continue  ;  but  as 
the  community  must  in  one  way  or  an¬ 
other  maintain  these  people,  this  should 
be  done  through  the  proper  authority 
and  in  exchange  for  and  with  the  test  of 
labor,  instead  of  being  left  to  societies 
which  can  enforce  no  labor  test  and 
often  pauperize  as  much  as  they  relieve. 

Work,  honest  work,  is  the  test  which 
would  separate  the  industrious  from  the 
scamps,  the  deserving  from  the  impos¬ 
tors  ;  and  if  the  poor  law  were  adminis¬ 
tered  in  the  humane  spirit  which  ani¬ 
mated  those  who  framed  it,  as  shown  by 
the  direction  that  stores  of  raw  material 
were  to  be  accumulated  in  order  that 
the  work  exacted  might  be  a  reality,  our 
present  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  un¬ 
employed  would  cease.  Undoubtedly, 
both  skill  and  judgment  would  be  re¬ 


quired  in  carrying  out  these  provisions  ; 
but  to  assert  that  it  is  beyond  the  power 
of  our  governing  classes  to  make  the 
system  so  elastic  that,  while  the  work- 
house  should  be  a  real  terror  to  the 
worthless,  yet  the  deserving  should  be 
provided  with  some  reasonable  variety 
of  work  (or  else  with  labor  on  undrained 
and  untilled  land,  when  times  of  excep¬ 
tional  distress  occurred)  is  surely  a  libel 
upon  them.  It  is  true,  as  has  been  be¬ 
fore  said,  that  such  labor  would  not 
pay  ;  but  keeping  willing  workmen  in 
unwilling  idleness  pays  still  less,  while 
driving  the  workless  and  thriftless  into 
the  ranks  of  the  worthless  is  absolutely 
the  most  unprofitable  method  of  treat¬ 
ment.  Strong  though  the  word  may  be, 
it  is  surely  barbarous  when  a  respectable 
man,  who  has  been  thrown  out  of  em¬ 
ployment  by  foreign  competition  or  bad 
trade,  applies  to  the  guardians  of  the 
poor  (so  called)  for  the  necessaries  of 
life,  that  he  should  be  told  that  he  may 
come  into  the  house  and  become  a  pau¬ 
per,  or  break  stones  all  day  long,  with 
the  prospect  of  receiving  one  loaf  of 
bread  and  nine  pennies  to  satisfy  his 
own  hunger  as  well  as  the  wants  of  his 
family. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  thought  that 
any  relaxation  of  the  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  of  out-door  relief  is  advocated  so 
far  as  regards  the  ordinary  pauper  class, 
but  that  there  should  be  discrimination 
exercised  in  the  treatment  of  men  and 
women  of  good  character  ;  that  a  labor 
test  should  be  established,  which,  while 
sufficiently  severe  to  exclude  the  idle 
and  the  worthless,  should  neither  de¬ 
grade,  torture,  nor  wreck  the  lives  of  the 
industrious  and  merely  unfortunate. 
The  separation  of  the  workers  from  the 
worthless  by  means  of  a  judicious  labor 
test  is  the  real  key  to  the  solution  of  this 
important  problem,  and  the  urging  of 
this,  as  has  already  been  said,  is  only 
advocating  a  return  to  the  principle  on 
which  our  present  poor  law  is  based. 
The  reason  why  every  winter  the  peace 
of  the  community  is  disturbed  by  dem¬ 
onstrations  of  the  unemployed,  and 
real  and  acute  suffering  exists  among  the 
industrious  poor  while  the  worthless  rev¬ 
el  in  abundance  on  public  alms,  is  be¬ 
cause  the  guardians  of  the  poor  are  not 
administering  the  law  according  to  its 
humane  but  wise  provisions,  and  the 
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Local  Government  Board,  with  which 
the  chief  responsibility  rests,  makes  no 
attempt  to  influence  them  to  administer 
it  aright. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected  that  no 
adequate  scope  has  been  allowed  for 
the  efforts  of  philanthropists  to  supply 
the  claims  of  the  unemployed ;  but 
surely  the  benevolent  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  do  that  which  the  law  re* 
quires  to  he  done  by  the  guardians  of 
the  poor  at  the  public  cost.  Moreover, 
it  is  impossible  for  private  individuals 
to  relieve  extensive  destitution,  for  they 
have  neither  the  means  of  enforcing  a 
labor  test,  which  is  essential,  nor  suffi¬ 
cient  funds  to  meet  widespread  distress. 
It  is  true  that  when  it  becomes  very 
acute  funds  flow  in,  but  then  there  is 
no  time  to  organise  the  machinery  which 
alone  can  prevent  large  public  contri¬ 
butions  from  becoming  mischievous.  If 
the  guardians  of  the  poor  were  mindful 
of  their  responsibility  to  administer  the 
law  with  justice  and  wisdom,  arrange¬ 
ments  would  be  made  at  the  beginning 
of  every  winter  to  provide  such  employ¬ 
ment  for  men  of  good  character  thrown 
out  of  work,  which,  while  affording  no 
inducement  for  any  worker  to  remain  a 
moment  longer  than  was  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary,  would  supply  destitute  families 
during  the  time  of  pressure  with  suffi¬ 
cient  food,  clothing,  and  lodging.  If 
the  Local  Government  Board  saw  that 
this  was  done,  and  the  public  knew  that 
such  was  the  case,  much  of  the  present 
demoralizing  indiscriminate  almsgiving 
would  cease,  and  the  police  would  feel 
free  to  deal  with  mendicants  and  va¬ 
grants.  There  would  still  be  ample  work 
for  the  benevolent  anxious  to  benefit  the 
poor.  The  field  is  unlimited,  and  as 
regards  one  class  alone,  those  referred 
to  as  the  thriftless,  it  may  specially  be 
said  :  “  Ye  have  the  poor  always  with 
you,  and  whenever  ye  will  ye  may  do 
them  good.”  There  is  no  need  to  go 
far  to  seek  them,  they  are  to  be  found 
in  every  town  and  every  part  of  the 
country.  The  majority  of  these  may  be 
helped  and  raised  by  kind  and  judicious 
philanthropists  ;  odd  jobs  may  be  found 
for  the  father,  the  mother  cheered  and 
encouraged,  the  children  assisted  in 
many  ways,  but  above  all  it  is  from  this 
class  that  the  colonies  should  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  emigrants.  If  we  send  away 


our  best  workmen,  we  shall  surely  miss 
them  in  the  competition  for  the  world’s 
trade  ;  but  we  shall  not  miss  the  thrift¬ 
less,  many  of  whom,  nevertheless,  would 
make  useful  colonists,  while  their  large 
families,  a  curse  here,  would  be  a  bless¬ 
ing  there. 

It  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  give 
as  an  illustration  some  personal  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  most  typical  case.  A  man, 
mild-eyed,  mild-mannered,  whose  shab¬ 
by  clothes  hung  loose  about  his  half- 
starved  body,  came  a  little  before  one 
Christmas  with  a  letter  from  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  clergyman  ;  he  was,  he  said,  in  great 
distress  ;  for  two  months  he  had  had  no 
work,  had  pawned  everything,  and  but 
for  the  assistance  of  the  clergyman  his 
family  would  have  starved  ;  there  were 
six  -children,  and  he  did  not  know  what 
he  was  to  do.  He  had  been  brought 
up  as  a  blacksmith,  had  then  become  a 
wire-worker,  and  now  would  do  any¬ 
thing  :  odd  jobs  were  found  to  support 
him  through  the  winter  ;  he  then  got 
work,  but  in  the  autumn  came  back 
again  with  the  same  tale,  but  he  was 
sorry  to  say  he  had  had  the  misfortune 
to  have  an  increase  to  his  family  ;  he 
was  very  sorry,  it  made  it  much  worse 
for  him.  Fortunately,  an  assisted  pas¬ 
sage  was  obtained  for  the  family  to 
Queensland,  and  for  three  years  no 
news  arrived  of  their  prospects,  for  grati¬ 
tude  among  the  thriftless  class  is  usually 
‘‘  a  vivid  sense  of  favors  to  be  received.” 
Then  a  letter  came,  in  which  he  said 
that  remembrance  of  the  kindness  he 
had  received  had  led  him  to  make  bold 
to  ask  for  a  little  more  help  ;  he  wanted 
money  to  build  a  house,  rents  were  so 
high  ;  he  had  not  been  doing  very  well, 
though  he  was  in  work  ;  but  he  wished 
he  was  back  in  the  old  country,  it  was 
hard  work  out  there,  and  butter  was 
very  dear  and  the  bacon  very  bad  ;  he 
did  not  know  how  he  should  have  got 
on  but  that  his  elder  children,  who  had 
all  got  good  situations,  helped  him. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  quote  further. 
The  man,  though  improved  and  of  some 
value  out  there,  would  continue  thrift¬ 
less  to  the  end,  but  the  children  had  al¬ 
ready  become  valuable  colonists.  Had 
these  stayed  in  England  they  were  al¬ 
most  doomed  to  swell  the  seething  mass 
of  human  wreckage.  There  is  no  bet¬ 
ter  or  wider  field  of  work  for  philan- 
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person  take  up  one  thriftless  family  as 
a  special  charge  and  assist  its  emigra* 
tion.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that 
care  must  be  taken  to  provide  a  friend 
on  the  other  side,  for  the  thriftless  do 
not  lose  their  thriftlessness  on  the  voy¬ 
age,  and  a  good  start  in  their  new  home 
is  invaluable. 

But  to  return  to  the  more  special  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  paper — the  remedies  that  are 
most  suitable  to  mitigate  the  present 
condition  of  the  unemployed.  It  has 
already  been  urged  that  the  first  and 
most  important  is  to  endeavor  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  workers  from  the  worthless  by 
means  of  an  efficient  labor  test,  and 
then  by  supplying  the  needs  of  the 
foimer  with  judicious  liberality  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  falling  into  the  mendi¬ 
cant  class.  We  have  still  the  problem 
of  dealing  with  the  worthless,  the  mass 
of  vagrants,  mendicants,  drunkards  and 
hopeless  loafers  who  infest  our  streets 
and  subuibs,  and  are  rapidly  increasing. 
And  here,  again,  it  would  seem  wise  to 
study  past  history  as  regards  these 
plagues  of  society,  for  it  is  evident  that 
our  governing  classes  have  given  little 
thought  to  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  of  the  day.  A  member  of  the 
Government,  when  questioned  last  ses¬ 
sion  as  to  steps  being  taken  to  prevent 
the  finest  open  space  in  the  centre  of 
London  from  becoming  a  centre  also  for 
the  vagabonds  and  vagrants  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  replied  that  he  had  neither  the  will 
nor  the  power  to  disturb  them.  This 
foolish  speech  soon  produced  its  natural 
effect  in  increasing  the  nuisance  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  police  were  obliged  to 
put  in  force  the  vagrancy  laws,  of  the 
existence  of  which  this  gentleman  seem¬ 
ed  totally  ignorant. 

This  curse  of  vagrancy  has  troubled 
our  legislators  for  centuries ;  so  long 
ago  as  1547  it  had  attained  such  dimen¬ 
sions  that  an  Act  was  passed  condemn¬ 
ing  all  vagrants,  on  conviction,  to  brand¬ 
ing  and  slavery  for  two  years.  The 
vagrancy  laws  now  in  force,  i  &  a  Vic. 
c.  38,  supplemented  by  provisions  con¬ 
tained  in  local  Police  Acts,  render 
rogues,  vagabonds,  and  vagrants  liable 
to  three  months’  imprisonment  with 
hard  labor.  Unfortunately,  of  late,  in¬ 
direct  encouragement  has  been  given  to 
them  by  providing,  under  the  new  poor 


tisans  and  laborers  travelling  in  search 
of  work.  In  practice  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  occupants  of  these  wards 
are  found  to  be  habitual  vagrants,  who 
obtain  supplies  of  food  in  their  wander¬ 
ings  by  begging  or  stealing,  and  then 
seek  the  casual  ward  for  shelter  and  so¬ 
ciety.  In  1848,  Mr.  Buffer,  the  then 
President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  pre¬ 
sented  a  set  of  rules,  which  for  a  time 
greatly  mitigated  this  evil.  Relief  was 
to  be  refused  to  able-bodied  men,  un¬ 
less  they  produced  a  certificate  of  char¬ 
acter,  and  a  suitable  task  of  work  was 
to  be  exacted  from  every  person  reliev¬ 
ed.  Unfortunately  these  rules  have  too 
often  ceased  to  be  enforced,  and  generally 
no  task  of  work  is  required,  the  reason 
for  which  is  the  same  that  has  caused  so 
many  other  failures  in  carrying  out  the 
poor  laws — the  work  did  not  pay  ;  and 
the  guardians,  in  their  shortsighted 
policy,  ignoring  its  importance  as  a 
means  of  repressing  the  curse  of  va¬ 
grancy,  gave  it  up. 

Vagrancy  and  mendicancy,  as  has 
been  already  said,  are  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  ;  casual  wards,  night  refuges,  free 
dinners,  soup  tickets,  and  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  almsgiving  are  swelling  the  ranks  of 
the  worthless  to  a  most  dangerous  ex¬ 
tent,  while  the  penal  laws  so  necessary 
to  repress  them  have  almost  become  a 
dead-letter.  The  remedy  is  firmly  to 
carry  out  the  wise  provisions  of  our  poor 
law,  and  to  enforce  the  rules  prescribed 
by  Mr.  Buffer,  i.c.,  to  require  certifi¬ 
cates  of  character  from  all  persons  using 
the  casual  wards,  and  failing  these  to  re¬ 
mit  the  vagrants  back  to  their  own  par¬ 
ish,  where  they  are  known,  to  be  dealt 
with  according  to  their  just  deserts  ; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  police  magis¬ 
trates  must  be  encouraged  to  put  in 
force  the  law  against  persistent  vagrancy. 

It  seems  thus  manifest  that  our  pres¬ 
ent  unsatisfactory  condition  with  regard 
to  the  unemployed,  as  evidenced  by 
widespread  suffering  among  willing  and 
deserving  workers  unable  to  obtain  it, 
and  stiff  more  by  the  threatening  atti¬ 
tude  of  large  masses  mostly  composed 
of  the  idle  and  the  vicious,  who  have 
been  used  by  the  anarchists  to  further 
their  own  ends,  is  the  result  first  of  the 
want  of  discrimination  with  which  the 
rigid  rules  of  the  Local  Government 
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Board,  as  regards  relief,  are  being  car¬ 
ried  out  by  the  guardians  of  the  poor. 
No  account  is  taken  of  character,  the 
honest  and  dishonest,  the  idle  and  the 
industrious,  receiving  the  same  harsh 
treatment.  The  spirit  of  the  law  is 
thus  ignored  in  its  administration,  and 
no  reasonable  work  is  provided  inside 
or  outside  the  workhouse,  but  only 
penal  tasks  which  are  both  cruel  and 
degrading  to  respectable  men.  The  sec¬ 
ond  great  cause  is  the  encouragement 
given  to  vagrancy  by  the  provision  of 
night  refuges  and  casual  wards,  without 
a  constant  test  of  labor,  and  the  third 
is  lavish  indiscriminate  almsgiving. 

The  remedial  measures  necessary  are 
then  ;  first,  to  compel  the  guardians  to 
relieve  with  discrimination,  to  find  suit¬ 
able  work  for  the  industrious  and  de¬ 
serving  poor,  and  reserve  penal  tasks 
for  the  undeserving  ;  secondly,  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  use  of  night  refuges  by  the 
mendicant  class  through  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  a  task  work  as  a  condition  of 
admittance,  and  by  compelling  habitual 
vagrants  to  return  to  their  own  parishes. 

It  will  be  objected  by  the  supporters 
of  the  present  system  that  discrimina¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  guardians  is  impos¬ 
sible  ;  but  this  cannot  be  the  case,  for 
the  requirement  of  hard  work  as  a  con¬ 
dition  of  relief  will  speedily  separate  the 
deserving  from  the  vicious. 

Probably  the  remedies  suggested  will 
be  denounced,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the 
impulsively  benevolent,  and,  on  the 
other,  by  the  supporters  of  the  present 
rigid  system  of  poor-law  administration. 
The  former  will  object  that  they  are  al¬ 
together  too  harsh  ;  but  if  the  wide¬ 
spread  demoralization  which  has  been 
caused  by  indiscriminate  almsgiving  and 
injudicious  schemes  for  relief  be  care¬ 
fully  studied,  they  will  realize  that  a 
certain  amount  of  sternness  is  necessary 
in  the  interest  of  the  poor  themselves. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  in  their 
laudable  anxiety  lest  any  modification 
of  the  present  rules  should  result  in  a 
recurrence  of  the  evils  which  have  in 
the  past  resulted  from  a  lax  system  of 


giving  out-door  relief,  and  who  believe 
that  any  employment  given  by  the 
guardians  on  relief-works  would  be 
wasteful  and  injurious,  may  find  that 
the  entire  question  is  one  of  administra¬ 
tion,  and  that  such  work  proved  a  suc¬ 
cess  in  Manchester  during  the  cotton 
famine,  and  even  last  year  in  Chelsea. 
Moreover,  the  present  system  cannot 
be,  and  ought  not  to  be,  maintained,  as 
it  violates  the  first  principles  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  the  instincts  of  humanity,  and 
the  dictates  of  common  sense.  It  makes 
misfortune  more  criminal  than  crime  it¬ 
self,  and  is  producing  the  very  evil  its 
supporters  dread,  by  driving,  through 
its  harshness,  vast  multitudes  of  the 
thriftless  into  the  ranks  of  the  worthless 
class. 

A  comparison  of  oar  treatment  of  the 
poor  and  the  criminal  will  suffice  to 
show  this.  We  give  the  convict  con¬ 
demned  for  grievous  crime,  in  addition 
to  comfortable  lodging  and  warm  cloth¬ 
ing,  a  daily  variety  of  food  for  his  own 
personal  consumption,  of  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  an  example,  taken  from  the 
scale  now  in  force  in  our  convict  pris¬ 
ons  :  lbs.  of  bread,  5  ozs.  of  cooked 

meat,  half  an  ounce  of  onions,  a  pound 
of  potatoes,  and  a  pint  of  cocoa  each  day. 
In  return  he  is  required  to  give  eight 
hours'  comparatively  easy  work  at  his 
own  trade.  All  we  offer  to  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  workman,  condemned  to  idleness 
by  no  fault  of  his  own,  but  by  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  trade  or  by  unpropitious 
weather,  is  one  loaf  of  bread  and  nine- 
pence  per  day,  with  which  to  supply 
lodging,  food,  and  clothing  for  himself 
and  his  family,  and  we  exact  as  a  con¬ 
dition  the  penal  task  of  breaking  13 
cwts.  of  stone  or  picking  4  lbs.  of  oak¬ 
um.  Is  it  surprising  in  the  face  of  such 
treatment  of  the  poor  that  our  country 
roads  are  infested  with  vagrants,  our 
streets  with  mendicants,  and  that  preach¬ 
ers  of  anarchy  find  an  attentive  audience 
when  they  denounce  modern  government 
as  tyranny  and  the  rulers  of  the  State  as 
the  oppressors  of  the  poor  ? — Contem¬ 
porary  Review. 
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THE  LAST  STRING. 

From  the  German  of  Gustav  IIartwig. 

.TRANSLATED  BY  SIR  THEODORE  MARTIN. 

“  Off  with  it,  old  fellow,  before  you  start ! 

A  glass  of  good  wine  will  cheer  your  heart. 

The  night  is  cold,  you  have  far  to  go, 

And  deep  on  the  track  lies  the  drifted  snow  !” 

“  Good  night !”  Out  from  the  revel-swarm, 

His  trusty  Addle  tucked  under  his  arm, 

Out  from  the  room,  hot,  steaming,  low. 

Stepped  the  fiddler, — round  him  all  ice  and  snow. 

Just  as  his  bow  he  had  stoutly  plied. 

So  down  the  street  does  he  briskly  stride. 

His  home  is  distant  some  seven  miles  good. 

But  a  shorter  cut  lies  through  the  wood. 

"  Great  God,  what  cold  !  It  chills  me  so  ! 

Body  and  bone  !  Through  the  wood  I’ll  go  ! 
Many’s  the  time  that  I  at  dead 
Of  night  that  self-same  road  have  sped.” 

Lit  by  the  moon,  the  pine-trees  throw 
Their  shadows  dark  o’er  the  sheeted  snow  : 

All  round  is  hushed  as  death,  save  where 
A  falling  branch  crashes  through  the  air. 

,  The  fiddler,  a  merry  man  is  he. 

For  he  hears  in  his  pocket  clink  the  fee. 

His  fiddle  for  him  has  so  dearly  bought ; 

And  already  he  is  at  his  home  in  thought. 

Like  countless  arms  the  trees  they  throw 
Their  branches  out,  all  swathed  in  snow. 

Into  the  night,  a  ghostly  clan. 

Weird-like  and  blanched  in  the  moonlight  wan. 

”  Hark  !  What  stirs  there  in  the  thicket  deep  ? 

A  hare,  belike,  I  have  scared  from  sleep  ?” 

The  fiddler  thinks,  and  on  he  hies  : 

Lo  !  glaring  before  him  two  dashing  eyes  ! 

”  A  dog  1  and  starving  too — that  he 
Dares  show  his  teeth  that  way  at  me  ? 

Be  off  !  What’s  this  ?  One,  two,  three, — how  ! 
Fierce  eyes  all  round  !  God  help  me  now  ! 

”  A  pack  of  wolves,  and  far  and  nigh 
No  help  !  All,  all  alone  am  I !” 

Through  the  forest  his  cries  of  horror  ring, 

”  Is  there  no  one,  no  one,  that  help  will  bring  ?” 

His  hair  stands  on  end,  his  eyes  they  swim. 

He  quakes,  he  totters  in  every  limb. 

He  is  like  to  fall.  From  jaws  flung  wide 
He  sees  death  threaten  on  every  side. 
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A  lofty  oak’s  majestic  trunk 
Supports  him,  else  he  must  have  sunk  ; 

And  now  a  tune,  a  wild  mad  thing, 

Through  the  eerie  forest  is  heard  to  ring. 

He  pulls  himself  up  ;  in  his  trembling  hand 
The  bow  across  the  strings  is  spanned, 

And  they  moan,  and  they  groan,  and  they  wail  and  sing, — 
“  Is  there  no  one,  no  one,  that  help  will  bring  ?” 

The  wolves  with  eyes  half  blinking  gaze 
At  the  strange,  strange  man  in  a  blank  amaze  ; 

They  have  hedged  their  helpless  victim  in  ; 

Huzzah  !  Let  the  merry  Csardas  *  begin  ! 

What  an  eldritch  din,  what  a  helMike  strain  ! 

He  plays,  his  face  writhing  with  fear  and  pain, — 

Fiddling  to  wolves  !  One  moment’s  pause. 

And  he  would  have  been  in  their  ruthless  jaws  ! 

Never  beggar  poor  drew  such  bow  as  he  ; 

’Twas  now  a  roistering  melody. 

Then  a  grating,  groaning,  agonized  thing. 

Then  a  piercing  note.  Crack  went  a  string  ! 

A  stream  as  of  Are  runs  through  every  limb  ; 

He  shudders  ;  still  there  is  that  circle  grim. 

One  string  broken — but  three  remain — 

“  Woe  is  me  !”  A  second  snaps  in  twain  ! 

Like  a  beast  that  down  to  death  hunted  lies. 

With  frantic  bounds,  and  with  hungry  eyes. 

The  wolves  around  the  fiddler  close. 

And  fainter  and  fainter  the  music  grows. 

And  died  with  its  dying  tones  away 
The  spell  that  had  kepi  the  wolves  at  bay  ; 

Round  their  helpless  victim  more  near  they  drew  ; 

One  stroke  !  and  a  third  string  snapped  in  two  ! 

There  is  but  one  left !  All’s  up  !”  Like  the  cry 
Of  a  soul  in  its  death-throe  agony 
Is  the  sound  from  the  one  poor  string  he  wrung  : 

His  arm  shook,  dropped,  and  there  nerveless  hung. 

With  the  sounds  that  away  into  silence  went 
The  howl  of  the  hungry  wolves  is  blent. 

Over  his  eyes  falls  darkness  ;  and  dumb 
Grow  his  quivering  lips.  The  end  has  come  ! 

”  Great  God,  in  Thy  hands  my  soul  I  lay  !” 

On  this  the  poor  fellow  swooned  away. 

The  victim  lay  senseless  on  the  snow, — 

A  demoniac  howl !  a  flash  !  a  blow  ! 


*The  Csardas  is  a  Hungarian  national  dance.  It  is  danced  at  every  opportunity,  and 
what  adds  to  its  fascination  is,  that  the  text  of  some  popular  Volkslied  is  associated  with  every 
favorite  Csardas-tune. 
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A  shot !  a  second  !  The  hand  that  drew 
On  that  bevy  of  howling  wolves  was  true. 

Laden  with  death,  both  charges  told, 

And  down  in  their  blood  two  wolves  were  rolled. 

The  rest  fly  ofl'.  Like  a  spheric-song 
Rings  a  sound  of  voices  and  bells  !  Along 
A  sledge  brings  the  hunters  twain,  that  sped 
With  such  true  aim  the  death-dealing  lead. 

At  the  flddler's  door  hangs  an  image  fair 
Of  the  Blessed  Virgin  ;  God’s  mother  there 
Is  set  in  a  dainty  shrine,  and  you 
W'ill  see  his  good  Addle  enshrined  there  too. 

— Blatku’ooa  s  Magazine. 
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How  far  there  is  any  truth  in  the  re¬ 
ports  of  some  supposed  negotiations  be¬ 
tween  the  British  Government  and  the 
Holy  See,  we  are  not  just  now  concerned 
to  discuss.  That  there  is  at  least  great 
inaccuracy  in  the  statements  so  confi¬ 
dently  hazarded,  there  can  be  little 
doubt.  Neither  again  do  we  propose 
to  examine  here  the  value  of  the  rumor 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  intending  to  pay  his 
respects  at  the  Vatican  in  the  hope  of 
securing  an  illustrious  convert  to  the 
cause  of  Home  Rule.  There  would  in¬ 
deed  be  an  amusing  kind  of  poetical  nem¬ 
esis  in  the  prostration  of  the  author  of 
The  Vatican  Decrees  :  their  Bearing  on 
Civil  Allegiance^  at  the  feet  of  the  Pon¬ 
tiff  whom— in  the  person  of  his  prede¬ 
cessor — he  so  sternly  rebuked  for  claim¬ 
ing  a  right  to  interfere  with  politics,  in 
order  to  solicit  his  political  assistance 
against  the  British  Government.  ”  It  is 
not,”  we  were  solemnly  assured  in  1874, 
*'  for  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  and  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Unit^  Kingdom  to  be  divert¬ 
ed  from  a  path  which  they  have  deliber¬ 
ately  chosen  [say,  e.g.  the  maintenance 
of  the  Union  unimpaired],  and  which  it 
does  not  rest  with  all  the  myrmidons  of 
the  Apostolic  Chamber  [Irish  bishops 
e.g.^  either  openly  to  obstructor  secretly 
to  undermine  .  .  .  and  a  strong-headed 
and  sound-hearted  race  will  not  be  hin¬ 
dered,  either  by  latent  or  by  avowed  disr 
sents,  due  to  the  foreign  influence  of  a 
caste,  from  the  accomplishment  of  its 
mission  in  the  world.’’  It  would  be, 
we  repeat,  a  curious  nemesis  to  find  the 
author  of  these  words,  and  many  like 


them,  himself  invoking  that  ”  foreign 
influence”  to  encourage  and  reinforce  the 
by  no  means  **  latent  dissents”  of  Irish 
priests  and  prelates  from  the  discharge 
by  Crown  and  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  their  mission  in  the  wot  Id. 
Still  stranger  things  have  happened, 
however.  Prince  Bismarck  for  instance 
has  in  a  sense,  though  not  quite  the 
same  sense,  ”  gone  to  Canossa  ;”  why 
should  not  Mr.  Gladstone  go  there  too  ? 
But  that,  as  we  said  before,  is  not  our 
point  just  now.  It  is  more  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  to  inquire,  independently  of  any 
surmises  as  to  who  is  going  to  ask  him 
to  do  this  or  that,  what  action  the  Pope 
is  likely  to  take,  or  may  fairly  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  take,  in  reference  to  the  Par- 
nellite  agitation.  According  to  a  recent 
telegram,  which  may  be  accepted  as  sub¬ 
stantially  correct,  he  received  the  other 
day  a  deputation  of  Irish  bishops  and 
priests  and  questioned  them  on  several 
points  concerning  the  condition  of  Ire¬ 
land.  *'  After  hearing  their  replies,” 
the  telegram  proceeds,  ”  his  Holiness 
strongly  exhorted  the  Irish  ecclesiastics 
present  to  use  all  their  influence  to 
restore  tranquillity  and  respect  for  law  to 
their  country,  adding  that  by  violence 
they  would  never  obtain  what  they  ask¬ 
ed.”  It  will  be  observed  that,  if  this 
report  fairly  represents  the  admonition 
of  his  Holiness  to  his  Irish  visitors,  he 
said  tK>thingas  to  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  end  they  are  aiming  at,  but  did 
pronounce  a  decided  judgment  as  to  the 
means  by  which  they  are  striving  to  at¬ 
tain  it.  And  here,  as  it  appears  to  us. 
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lies  the  true  distinction  between  what  it 
is  and  what  it  is  not  reasonable  to  ex* 
pect  from  Leo  XIII.  as  regards  the  Irish 
business.  He  is  rx  officio  a  judge,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Vatican  doctrine  an  infallible 
judge,  on  moral  questions,  but  in  politi¬ 
cal  controversy,  as  such,  he  has  no 
special  call  or  prerogative  to  intervene. 
If  then  it  be  asked  whether  he  ought  not 
to  condemn  Parnellism,  we  may  reply 
in  scholastic  phrase,  distinguendum. 
Home  Rule  per  se  he  may,  and  presum¬ 
ably  does,  disapprove,  but  he  can  hard¬ 
ly,  as  Pope,  condemn  it ;  Parnellism 
however  means  crime,  and  that  he  may 
and  should  condemn. 

To  be  more  explicit,  we  mean  this. 
The  Pope,  as  Head  of  the  Universal 
Church,  claims  the  right  to  be  supreme 
teacher  of  the  faithful  on  all  questions 
of  “  faith  and  morals,”  and — it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  note  here — that  claim  is 
everywhere  admitted  throughout  the 
world-wide  communion  over  which  he 
rules.  He  does  not  claim  to  be  su¬ 
preme  judge  on  political  questions,  nor 
would  such  a  claim  be  acknowledged. 
On  these  matters  he  must  of  course,  like 
other  men,  have  his  opinion  ;  and,  from 
the  position  he  occupies,  and  the  large 
opportunities  of  observation  it  affords, 
the  opinion,  at  least  of  such  a  Pope  as 
Leo  XIII.,  is  likely  to  be  sounder  and 
more  balanced  than  that  of  private  indi¬ 
viduals.  And  hence  it  is  not  unnatural 
that  he  should  be  asked,  as  on  a  recent 
instance  he  was  asked,  to  arbitrate  be¬ 
tween  the  rival  parties  in  a  political  dis¬ 
pute.  But  this  is  of  course  a  wholly  dif¬ 
ferent  thing  from  intervening  by  his  own 
independent  authority.  And  to  arro¬ 
gate  to  yourself  an  authority  you  do  not 
possess  is  much  likelier — as  was  abun¬ 
dantly  exemplified  under  the  last  pontifi¬ 
cate — to  imperil  than  to  strengthen  the 
authority  which  is  properly  your  own. 
We  do  not  see  then  how  Leo  XlII.  can 
be  reasonably  asked  or  expected  to 
frame  an  ex  cathedrd  judgment  even  on 
a  political  question  so  clear  and  so  vital 
as  that  of  Irish  Home  Rule.  No  doubt, 
affecting  as  it  does  the  integrity,  if  not 
in  its  far-reaching  consequences  the 
very  existence,  of  the  British  Empire, 
it  cuts  across  and  traverses  all  ordinary 
party  distinctions,  so  that  it  is  hard  to 
tee  how  there  can  be  two  opinions  on 
the  subject  among  patriotic  English- 
Niw  Sxaixs.— Vou  XLVII.,  No.  3 


men.  But  that  does  not  immediately 
concern  the  Pope.  Nor  can  he  even  be 
expected  to  bring  any  strong  pressure  to 
bear  on  the  Irish  bishops,  if  they  assure 
him  that  in  their  opinion  Home  Rule  is 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  their  country. 
He  may  indeed  tell  them — perhaps  he 
has  told  them— that  they  are  mistaken. 
But  he  can  hardly  censure  them  officially 
if  they  decline  to  accept  his  judgment. 
That  his  personal  opinion  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  coincides  with  that  of  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  Englishmen  is  more  than  prob¬ 
able,  from  all  that  is  known  of  his  gen¬ 
eral  attitude  of  mind.  But  he  would 
not  be  within  his  rights  in  promulgating 
his  personal  opinion  ex  cathedrd — though 
Pius  IX.  constantly  did  so— nor  is  it  his 
business,  as  Pope,  to  safeguard  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  British  Empire.  It  need 
hardly  be  added  that,  all  other  consid¬ 
erations  apart,  it  would  be  to  the  full 
equally  incongruous  if  he  were  to  follow 
the  advice  so  importunately,  not  to  say 
impertinently,  thrust  upon  him  the  other 
day  by  a  tiny  handful  of  English  Roman 
Catholics  headed  by  Lord  Ripon,  and 
pronounce  a  judgment  in  favor  of  Home 
Rule.  But  of  that  we  may  rest  assured 
there  is  no  likelihood  at  all,  even  though 
the  repentant  author  of  Vaticanism,  who 
has  learned  to  bum  so  many  of  his 
idols  and  to  adore  so  much  which  he 
once  reviled,  should  end  by  invoking 
the  papal  authority  which  he  so  vehe¬ 
mently  declared  it  a  forfeiture  of  the 
birthright  of  free  Englishmen  to  acknowl¬ 
edge. 

But  do  we  then  mean  to  say  that  it  is 
unreasonable  to  expect  Leo  XIII.  to 
pronounce  any  judgment  at  all  on  the 
Parnellite  crusade  By  no  means  ;  for 
Parnellism  means  crime,  and  crime  is 
as  manifestly  within  as  politics  in  the 
abstract  are  without  the  sphere  of  papal 
jurisdiction.  The  noint  may  be  illus¬ 
trated  from  a  circumstance  which  oc¬ 
curred  the  other  day  in  the  Irish  Prot¬ 
estant  Church.  Mr.  Galbraith  was  a 
member  both  of  the  Representative 
Church  Body  and  of  the  National 
League,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh 
urged  on  him  the  duty  of  retiring  from 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  not  at  all — 
as  Mr.  Galbraith  objected — because  his 
political  views  disqualified  him  for  ec¬ 
clesiastical  office,  but  because  his  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  League  committed  him  to 
as 
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the  Plan  of  Campaign,  which  the  pri¬ 
mate  rightly  held  to  traverse  the  moral 
law  contained  in  the  decalogue — and  the 
Primate’s  decision  has  been  unanimously 
confirmed  by  the  Representative  Body 
— and  because  a  Planner  of  Campaign 
would  hardly  be  a  suitable  member  of  a 
Financial  Committee  dealing  much  with 
land.  It  is  on  precisely  the  same  prin* 
ciple  that  Bishop  O’ Dwyer  and  Bishop 
Healy  have  condemned  boycotting  and 
the  Plan  of  Campaign,  not  as  tending  to 
promote  the  cause  of  Home  Rule — for 
they  are  themselves  Home  Rulers — but 
because  theft  and  murder,  as  Bishop 
O’Dwyer  puts  it,  “are  always  sinful.’’ 
But  this  doctrine  was  at  once  premptor- 
ily  repudiated  by  the  National  League, 
and  has  since  been  more  elaborately  as¬ 
sailed  in  “  a  voluminous  letter  to  the 
Freeman”  by  a  certain  Canon  Doyle, 
who  argues  at  great  length  that  boycot¬ 
ting,  so  far  from  being  irreligious  or  sin¬ 
ful  or  unjust,  as  Bishop  O’ Dwyer  had 
maintained,  is  a  Christian  duty  enjoined 
by  St.  Paul  in  the  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  And  he  adds,  more  Hiber- 
nico,  that  “St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  are 
evidently  two  Irishmen  who  were  acci¬ 
dentally  born  in  Judea.”  We  do  not 
quote  this  pestilent  trash  for  its  own 
sake,  or  to  establish  Canon  Doyle’s  in¬ 
disputable  claims  as  a  promising  candi¬ 
date  for  Colney  Hatch,  but  simply  be¬ 
cause  he  is  notoriously  in  the  swim  with 
the  immense  majority  of  his  brother 
priests  in  Ireland,  and  with  nine-tenths 
of  the  bishops.  Only  last  Wednesday, 
for  instance,  a  long  letter  was  reported 
in  the  Times  from  his  Grace  of  Meath — 
all  Irish  bishops  are  somehow  ”  graces,” 
possibly  in  order  to  compensate  by  a 
double  dose  of  grace  for  the  “  double 
dose  of  original  sin” — complaining  bit¬ 
terly  of  the  ”  bigoted  tyranny  and  intol¬ 
erance’’  which  hindered  his  ”  exercise 
of  his  Divine  rights  in  the  Divine  duty 
of  visiting”  Mr.  O’Brien  in  prison, 
which  he  chose  to  regard  as  equivalent 
to  ”  banishing  the  priest,  the  Mass,  the 
Sacraments,  and  the  Catholic  religion, 
root  and  branch,  from  the  gaol.’’  Again 
we  do  not  quote  this  silly  twaddle  for  its 
own  sake,  but  because  Bishop  Nulty 
only  reflects  the  tone  and  spirit  of  nine- 
tenths  of  his  episcopal  colleagues,  who 
are  hand  and  glove  with  an  organization 
publicly  denounced  by  two  of  the  most 


respected  of  their  number  as  identified 
with  robbery  and  murder,  and  therefore 
sinful  and  unjust.  “  Who  shall  decide 
when  doctors  disagree,”  as  the  proverb 
runs  ;  but  then  there  is  no  supreme  pas¬ 
tor  or  pontiff  of  the  profession  to  settle 
the  odium  medicum,  whereas  for  these 
Roman  Catholic  pastors  and  prelates 
there  is  a  supreme  teacher  whose  special 
function  it  is  to  decide  finally  on  their 
differences  in  morals  and  theology. 
Here  therefore,  where  there  is  so  fund¬ 
amental  a  divergence  on  the  first  prin¬ 
ciples  of  ethics  between  the  bishops  of 
the  same  national  Church,  it  would  seem 
to  be  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  of 
the  Pope  to  settle  the  dispute  by  an  au¬ 
thoritative  decision.  The  question  is 
confessedly  one  strictly  within  his  cog¬ 
nizance,  and  there  is  a  dignus  vindice 
nodus.  It  may  appear  strange  no  doubt 
that  Christian  priests  and  bishops  should 
be  found  angrily  denouncing  one  of  their 
own  order  who  has  ventured  to  affirm 
that  theft  and  assassination  are  always 
sinful,  but  strange  things  do  happen  in 
Ireland.  It  is  now  some  years  since  the 
late  Mr.  Pye  Smyth — himself  a  Home 
Ruler  and  a  devout  Catholic — protested 
with  his  dying  breath  that  “  the  Catholic 
Church  had  failed  as  a  teacher  of  mo¬ 
rality  in  Ireland  had  he  lived  to  this 
day,  he  might  perhaps  have  felt  con¬ 
strained  to  go  a  little  further,  and  lament 
that,  in  the  persons  of  its  bishops  and 
clergy,  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland 
had  made  itself  into  an  active  propa¬ 
ganda  of  immoral  teaching.  We  cannot 
at  all  events  wonder  that  the  Tablet^  after 
citing  specimens  of  the  virulent  abuse 
showered  by  the  Nationalist  press  on  the 
Bishop  of  Limerick,  should  intimate  its 
conviction  that  “  the  Holy  See  will  not 
long  remain  silent  when  treason  and  re¬ 
bellion  are  openly  applauded  and  at¬ 
tempted.”  Here  it  is  reasonable  to  ex¬ 
pect,  as  his  own  spiritual  subjects  evi¬ 
dently  do  expect,  that  the  Pope  will 
speak  out,  not  on  a  question  of  politics, 
but  on  one  of  elementary  natural  and 
Christian  morality.  He  can  instruct  the 
mitred  mob-leaders  of  the  Croke  and 
Nulty  type  that  Bishop  O’ Dwyer  is  right 
and  they  are  wrong  ;  and  what  is  more, 
unless  they  are  prepared,  as  they  have 
not  obviously  threatened,  to  organize  a 
schism,  they  will  be  compelled  to  listen 
to  him.  If  in  doing  so  he  cannot  avoid 
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indirectly  condemning  Home  Rule,  by 
condemning  the  only  methods  by  which 
it  actually  is,  or  can  effectually  be,  pros¬ 
ecuted,  that  is  no  fault  of  his.  He  will 
simply  have  vindicated  his  office  as  su¬ 


preme  teacher  of  faith  and  morals  by 
reasserting  the  paramount  obligation  of 
the  Sixth  and  Eighth  Commandments. — 
Saturday  Review. 


THE  DIFFICULTY  OF  ROMANCE-WRITERS. 


The  reign  of  the  new  romance-writer, 
the  novelist  who  refuses  to  obey  condi¬ 
tions,  and  uses  the  supernatural,  or  the 
half-supernatural,  or  the  impossible,  or 
the  wildly  improbable  at  his  own  discre¬ 
tion,  will  probably  be  short  ;  but  for  an¬ 
other  reason  than  those  usually  assigned. 
The  public  will  not  weary  of  those 
stories,  as  some  believe,  if  only  they  are 
adequately  done  ;  and  the  materials  are 
far  more  extensive  than  some  reviewers 
imagine.  The  thirst  for  stories  not  lim¬ 
ited  by  general  experience  is  as  inherent 
in  human  nature  as  is  the  belief  in  magic, 
or  the  desire  for  tales  of  true  adventure, 
and  is  a  thirst  as  strongly  felt  by  culti¬ 
vated  Europeans  as  by  Asiatics.  Of  all 
the  works  of  Dumas,  the  one  best  known 
in  all  countries  is  **  Monte  Cristo,” 
that  modern  story  from  the  Arabian 
Nights,”  in  which  the  power  of  draw¬ 
ing  a  check  plays  the  part  of  the  magic 
ring ;  and  we  took  up  yesterday  the 
forty-six  thousandth  copy  of  Mr.  Hag¬ 
gard’s  “  She,”  which  has  not  yet  been 
printed  in  a”  popular  edition.”  Haroun 
al-Raschid  will  outlive  any  creation  of 
Mr.  Henry  James’s,  and  Gulliver  will 
be  a  household  word  when  ”  Middle 
march”  is  forgotten.  As  for  materials, 
no  one  has  yet  so  much  as  attempted  to 
use  freely  the  true  supernatural,  or  de¬ 
scribed  to  us  at  full  length  a  being  who 
is  avowedly  not  of  our  world  or  limited 
by  its  immovable  conditions.  Mr. 
Howitt  made  the  attempt  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  stories  he  called  ”  Pantika 
but  it  was  a  failure,  and  of  this  genera¬ 
tion  hardly  any  one  would  even  under¬ 
stand  us  if  we  spoke  of  Nichar,  "  the 
mighty  angel,”  who  was  so  very  like  a 
muscular  Christian  clergyman.  The 
effort  to  paint  such  a  being  will  prob¬ 
ably  not  be  made  except  by  a  new  Mil- 
ton,  novelists,  like  the  rest  of  mankind, 
having  their  own  laws  of  modesty  ;  but 
the  whole  of  that  domain  lies  still  open 
to  the  audacious  and  the  strong,  and  we 


d9ubt,  though  we  write  it  with  a  tremor, 
whether,  if  the  audacity  and  the  strength 
were  sufficient,  men  have  become  too 
civilized  to  take  interest  in  the  action  of 
their  superiors.  “  .Angels”  cannot  be 
forever  lost  in  an  eternal  calm.  The 
realm  of  the  half-supernatural  has  been 
much  more  worked,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  Exhausted  yet.  Is  there  nowhere 
a  family  merged  in  our  complex  civili¬ 
zation  which  descends,  and  knows  that 
it  descends,  from  the  race  believed  by 
old  commentators  to  be  mentioned  in 
Genesis,  the  half-breeds  of  heaven,  the 
children  of  angels  and  men,  and  which 
retains  from  that  descent  powers  and 
capacities  and  longings,  and  above  all 
certainties  as  to  another  life,  and  with 
them  religious  obligations  unknown  to 
its  fellows  all  around,  always  operative, 
yet  always  of  necessity  concealed  ?  That 
family,  if  its  members  knew  each  other, 
would  be  a  Secret  Society  worth  all  the 
Jesuits  in  the  world.  Is  there  no  one 
who  is  undying,  yet  must  obey  all  other 
conditions  of  humanity  ;  no  one,  except 
St.  Leon,  for  whom  wealth  is  producible 
at  will,  yet  who  dreads  to  use  his  power  ; 
no  one  possessed  of  the  faculty  Bulwer 
used  to  hint  at  but  never  utilized  in  his 
half-supernatural  stories,  of  generating 
in  another  mind  any  idea  he  would  ? 
The  novelists  who  have  used  mesmerism 
as  a  machine  have  thought  of  that 
power,  but  have  always  limited  it  to  its 
subject’s  periods  of  unconsciousness, 
and  employed  it  for  some  comparatively 
trifling  end.  It  would  give  its  owner 
the  secure  mastery  of  the  world.  Fancy 
compelling  the  Parnellites  by  mere  men¬ 
tal  mastery  to  struggle  for  English  sway  ! 
Is  there  no  one  who  can  read  the 
thoughts  around  him,  and  so  live  utterly 
apart,  strong  on  some  sides  almost  as  a 
god,  on  others  the  weakest  because  the 
most  jealous,  and  therefore  miserable, 
of  mankind  ?  Except  in  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  mesmerism  and  sleep-walking. 
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the  romance-writers  have  hardly  utilized 
the  facts  of  physiolo);y  now  creeping 
slowly  into  common  knowledge,  while 
they  have  left  the  machinery  of  science 
to  Jules  Verne,  who  uses  it  with  the  in¬ 
tellectual  subtlety  of  a  peep-show  pro¬ 
prietor  who  has  hired  an  electric  light. 
SupFMJse  a  man  who  in  sleep  learned  all 
that  waking  he  desired  to  know.  It 
would  be  but  a  grand  exaggeration  of 
some  well-known  mental  processes  in 
sleep.  If  absolute  freedom  from  terre's- 
trial  conditions  is  desired,  the  list  of 
woilds  in  which  all  may  be  that  the 
thinker  can  devise  or  the  poet  imagine 
is  not  ended  with  the  account  of  Mars 
in  "  Across  the  Zodiac,*'  that  singularly 
effective  romance  which  so  few  seem  to 
have  read  ;  and  there  may  be,  even  in 
this  world,  races  of  stranger  yet  more 
human  type  than  Mr.  Haggard’s  cruel 
friends  who  burned  corpses  to  light  their 
revels.  Why,  we  read  a  letter  only  last 
week  describing  an  actual  people  of 
warriors,  warriors  as  terrible  as  Umslo- 
pogaas,  who  fight  only  by  night ;  and  we 
know  of  sects,  with  thousands  of  fol¬ 
lowers,  whose  distinctive  doctrine  is  that 
humanity  is  accursed,  and  should  and 
shall  end.  Was  it  not  a  well-known 
and  most  thoughtful  correspondent  of 
our  own  who,  after  a  careful  study  of 
the  Cambodian  sculptures  accumulated 
in  Paris,  declared  that  that  extinct  and 
powerful  race  had  in  them  something 
absolutely  separate  from  ordinary  hu¬ 
manity,  a  conscienceless  force,  a  wicked 
satisfaction  in  themselves,  such  as  in  all 
his  studies  he  had  never  dreamed  of  be¬ 
fore  ?  As  to  places,  who  knows  any¬ 
thing  of  the  natural  forces  at  work  in 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  where  a  volcano 
the  other  day  flung  out  a  shower  which 
for  months  colored  the  sunsets  ;  or  in 
Formosa,  where  the  perpendicular  cliffs 
are  7,000  ft.  high  ;  or  has  yet  discovered 
that  perished  or  perishing  city  in  Central 
Australia  whose  painted  ruins  show  not 
only  that  a  forgotten  and  great  race  has 
passed  away  in  the  continent  we  think 
unpopulated,  but  that  this  race  was 
dumb  ?  Is  speech  a  condition  of  thought, 
or  of  swift  communication,  or  of  com¬ 
bined  action  either  ? — watch,  before  you 
answer,  the  making  of  a  beavers’  dam. 

The  difficulty  of  the  romance-writers 
is  not  any  satiety  in  the  public,  or  any 
lack  of  materials,  but  the  necessity 


which  arises  in  using  them  for  something 
of  true  genius.  The  faculty  of  writing 
social  novels  is  given  to  very  many  who 
have  no  genius  at  all,  but  who  are  struck 
with  the  incidents  of  life,  and  can  make 
stories  out  of  them  almost  as  well  as  old 
nurses.  They  are  sometimes  very  good 
stories,  or  when  the  narrator  has,  like 
“  Sarah  Tytler”  for  example,  an  excep¬ 
tionally  keen  habit  of  observation,  ad¬ 
mirable  stories  ;  but  their  authors  are 
by  no  means  necessarily  extraordinary 
people.  They  must  be  able  to  write 
fairly  interesting  conversation,  to  drama¬ 
tize  with  some  sense  of  scenic  effect,  and 
to  make  remarks  of  some  merit  either 
for  piquancy,  or  pathos,  or  shrewd  ob¬ 
servation  ;  but  they  rteed  not  have  much 
imagination,  originality  is  rarely  in  them, 
and  poetic  power  is  often  a  positive 
drawback. ,  They  are  almost  sure  so  to 
use  it  as  to  create  the  impression  of  un¬ 
reality  and  strain,  which,  for  example, 
deforms  and  spoils  all  the  best  passages 
in  Lord  Lytton’s  tales.  The  powers  of 
a  good  talker  are  those  which  help  them 
most ;  and  if  to  them  they  add  the  gift 
of  the  narrator,  so  often  found  in  the 
least  cultivated,  they  will  find  acceptance 
at  Mudie’s,  and  receive  from  their  pub¬ 
lishers  satisfactory  checks.  The  true 
romance-writer,  to  succeed,  requires  a 
great  deal  more  original  invention,  a 
sense  of  situation  stronger  than  the  play¬ 
wright’s,  a  power  of  conceiving  charac¬ 
ters  about  whom  experience  can  tell  him 
nothing,  and  making  them  real  figures, 
and,  above  all,  a  poetic  imagination. 
That  last  is  Mr.  Rider  Haggard’s  secret. 
He  has  the  gift  of  the  narrator  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  strong  though  lim¬ 
ited  power  of  invention  ;  but  the  quality 
which  really  “  fetches”  his  readers,  and 
makes  them  draw  their  breath,  is  always 
described  b^  all  critics  in  the  one  word 
”  Homeric.^  ’  He  is  on  occasion  a  poet, 
and  a  considerable  one,  though  he  uses 
prose  to  produce  his  loftiest  as  well  as 
his  ordinary  effects  ;  and  poetic  power 
of  that  class  is  given  to  very  few.  Read¬ 
ing  recently  quite  a  number  of  the  ro¬ 
mances  obviously  suggested  by  his  suc¬ 
cess,  we  have  b^n  struck  by  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  this  quality,  and  the  consequent 
absence  of  anything  like  strong  attrac¬ 
tiveness.  We  are  not  worshippers  of 
Mr.  James  Payn,  for  instance,  but  we 
should  not  have  thought  it  possible  that 
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he  should  be  actually  tedious  ;  and  yet 
“  A  Prince  of  the  Blood,”  which  but 
for  the  change  in  the  public  taste  would 
never  have  been  written,  has  for  its  fault, 
amid  some  merits,  tediousness.  To 
make  the  story  possible  required  a  poet, 
— that  is  to  say,  precisely  what  Mr.  Payn 
is  not.  He  is  humorist,  tale-teller, 
dramatist,  even  occasionally,  as  in  ”  By 
Proxy,”  a  considerable  painter  of  char¬ 
acter— if  he  hates  it — but  poet  he  is  not. 
Nor  is  the  marine  novelist,  Mr.  Clark 
Russell.  Of  all  the  recent  romances  not 
of  the  first  class  which  we  have  recently 
read,  his  is  perhaps  the  best.  He  can 
always  paint  sea-pictures,  he  has  hit  on 
an  original  form  of  horror,  he  has  shown 
in  his  method  of  extrication  some  orig¬ 
inality  ;  but  his  ”  Frozen  Pirate”  is 
nevertheless,  even  for  us — and  we  are  of 
those  who  appreciate  his  work — dis¬ 
tinctly  dull.  We  care  nothing  about 
the  Pirate,  and  quite  agree  with  his  re¬ 
viver  as  to  the  expediency  of  wringing 
his  neck  ;  and  but  little  more  for  the 
awful  scene  amid  which  his  short  life 
is  passed.  The  book  is  spoiled  by  a 


want  of  adequate  poetic  power,  the  more 
remarkable  because  Mr.  Russell  has  in 
less  romantic  work,  and  even  in  this 
book,  displayed  poetic  appreciation  of 
the  moods  of  the  sea.  The  uncondi¬ 
tioned  romance,  in  fact,  requires,  to 
make  it  quite  acceptable,  a  rarer  artist 
than  the  novel, — an  author  of  unusual, 
though  it  may  not  be  necessarily  the 
highest,  force.  Such  writers  are  infre¬ 
quent  ;  and  when  Mr.  Haggard  and  Mr. 
Stevenson  have  -spent  themselves,  we 
look  to  hear  it  said,  and  said  truly,  from 
the  publisher’s  point  of  view,  that  ”  the 
public  taste  for  romance  has  once  more 
died  away.”  It  never  dies  away,  but 
the  combination  of  qualities  which  en¬ 
ables  a  man  to  gratify  it  is  so  infrequent, 
that  a  series  of  romances  feeding  the 
taste  fully,  say,  for  a  generation,  can 
hardly  be.  We  shall  have  a  series  of 
poets  as  soon,  and  that,  though  it  has 
occurred  in  the  last  happy  generation 
and  in  the  generation  before,  it  is  usually 
an  incident  to  be  noted  only  once  within 
two  centuries. — Spectator. 


science:  AND  THE  BISHOPS. 
BY  PROFESSOR  HUXLEY. 


If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  old  adage 
that  a  burned  child  dreads  the  fire,  I 
ought  to  be  very  loath  to  touch  a  sermon 
while  the  memory  of  what  beffll  me  on 
a  recent  occasion,  possibly  not  yet  for¬ 
gotten  by  the  readers  of  this  Review,  is 
uneflaced.  But  I  suppose  that  even  the 
distinguished  censor  of  that  unheard-of 
audacity  to  which  not  even  the  news¬ 
paper  report  of  a  sermon  is  sacred,  can 
hardly  regard  a  man  of  science  as  either 
indelicate  or  presumptuous,  if  he  ven¬ 
tures  to  offer  some  comments  upon  three 
discourses,  specially  addressed  to  the 
great  assemblage  of  men  of  science  which 
recently  gathered  at  Manchester,  by 
three  bishops  of  the  State  Church.  On 
my  return  to  England  not  long  ago,  I 
found  a  pamphlet*  containing  a  version, 


*  Tkt  Advance  of  Science.  Three  sermons 
preached  in  Manchester  Cathedral  on  Sunday, 
September  4,  1887,  during  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  by  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  the  Bishop 
of  Bedford,  and  the  Bishop  of  Manchester. 


which  I  presume  to  be  authorized,  of 
these  sermons,  among  the  huge  mass  of 
letters  and  papers  which  had  accumu¬ 
lated  during  two  months’  absence  ;  and 
I  have  read  them  not  only  with  attentive 
interest,  but  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction 
which  is  quite  new  to  me  as  a  result  of 
hearing  or  reading  sermons.  These 
excellent  discourses,  in  fact,  appear 
to  me  to  signalize  a  new  departure 
in  the  course  adopted  by  theology  tow¬ 
ard  science,  and  to  indicate  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  bringing  about  an  honorable  modus 
vwendi  between  the  two.  How  far  the 
three  bishops  speak  as  accredited  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Church  is  a  question  to 
be  considered  by-and-by.  Most  assur¬ 
edly,  I  am  not  authorized  to  represent 
any  one  but  myself.  But  I  suppose  that 
there  must  be  a  good  many  people  in 
the  Church  of  the  bishops’  way  of  think¬ 
ing  ;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
in  the  ranks  of  science  there  are  a  good 
many  persons  who,  more  or  less,  share 
my  views.  And  it  is  to  these  sensible 
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people  on  both  sides,  as  the  bishops  and 
1  must  needs  think  those  who  agree  with 
us,  that  my  present  observations  are  ad* 
dressed.  They  will  probably  be  aston¬ 
ished  to  learn  how  insignificant,  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  their  differences  are. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  discourses 
of  the  three  prelates  without  being  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  knowledge  which  they 
display,  and  by  the  spirit  of  equity,  I 
might  say  of  generosity,  toward  science 
which  pervades  them.  There  is  no  trace 
of  that  tacit  or  open  assumption  that  the 
rejection  of  theological  dogmas,  on  sci* 
entitle  grounds,  is  due  to  moral  perver¬ 
sity,  which  is  the  ordinary  note  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  homilies  on  this  subject,  and 
which  makes  them  look  so  supremely 
silly  to  men  whose  lives  have  been  spent 
in’wrestling  with  these  questions.  There 
is  no  attempt  to  hide  away  real  stum¬ 
bling-blocks  under  rhetorical  stucco  ;  no 
resort  to  the  tu  quoque  device  of  setting 
scientific  blunders  against  theological 
errors  ;  no  suggestion  that  an  honest 
man  may  keep  contradictory  beliefs  in 
separate  pockets  of  his  brain  ;  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  method  of  scientific  inves¬ 
tigation  is  valid,  whatever  the  results  to 
which  it  may  lead  ;  and  that  the  search 
after  truth,  and  truth  only,  ennobles  the 
searcher  and  leaves  no  doubt  that  his 
life,  at  any  rate,  is  worth  living.  The 
Bishop  of  Carlisle  declares  himself 
pledged  to  the  belief  that  “  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  science,  the  progress  of  human 
knowledge,  is  in  itself  a  worthy  aim  of 
the  greatest  effort  of  the  greatest  minds.” 

How  often  was  it  my  fate,  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  to  see  the  whole  artil¬ 
lery  of  the  pulpit  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  and  its  sup¬ 
porters  !  Any  one  unaccustomed  to  the 
amenities  of  ecclesiastical  controversy 
would  have  thought  we  were  too  wicked 
to  be  permitted  to  live.  But  let  us  hear 
the  Bishop  of  Bedford.  After  a  per¬ 
fectly  frank  statement  of  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  and  some  of  its  obvious  con¬ 
sequences,  that  learned  prelate  pleads, 
with  all  earnestness,  against 

a  hasty  denunciation  of  what  may  be  proved  to 
have  at  least  some  elements  ot  truth  in  it,  a 
contemptuous  rejection  of  theories  which  we 
may  some  day  learn  to  accept  as  freely  and 
with  as  little  sense  of  inconsistency  with  God's 
word  as  we  now  accept  the  theory  of  the  earth's 
notion  round  the  sun,  or  the  long  duration  of 
the  geological  epochs  (p.  38). 


THE  BISHOPS.  March, 

I  do  not  see  that  the  most  convinced 
evolutionist  could  ask  any  one,  whether 
cleric  or  layman,  to  say  more  than  this  ; 
in  fact,  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  has 
a  right  to  say  more  with  respect  to  any 
question  about  which  two  opinions  can  ' 
be  held,  than  that  his  mind  is  perfectly 
open  to  the  force  of  evidence. 

There  is  another  portion  of  the  Bishop 
of  Bedford’s  sermon  which  I  think  will 
be  warmly  appreciated  by  all  honest  and 
clear-headed  men.  He  repudiates  the 
views  of  those  who  say  that  theology 
and  science 

occupy  wholly  diSereot  spheres,  and  need  in  no 
way  intermeddle  with  each  other.  They  re¬ 
volve,  as  it  were,  in  different  planes,  and  so 
never  meet.  Thus  we  may  pursue  scientific 
studies  with  the  utmost  freedom  and,  at  the 
same  time,  may  pay  the  most  reverent  regard 
to  theology,  having  no  fears  of  collision,  be¬ 
cause  allowing  no  points  of  contact  (p.  29). 

Surely  every  unsophisticated  mind  will 
heattily  concur  with  the  Bishop's  re¬ 
mark  upon  this  convenient  refuge  for 
the  descendants  of  Mr.  Facing-both- 
ways.  ”  1  have  never  been  able  to  un¬ 
derstand  this  position,  though  I  have 
often  seen  it  assumed.”  Nor  can  any 
demurrer  be  sustained  when  the  Bishop 
proceeds  to  point  out  that  there  are,  and 
must  be,  various  points  of  contact  be¬ 
tween  theological  and  natural  science, 
and  therefore  that  it  is  foolish  to  ignore 
or  deny  the  existence  of  as  many  dan¬ 
gers  of  collision. 

Finally,  the  Bishop  of  Manchester 
freely  admits  the  force  of  the  objections 
which  have  been  raised,  on  scientific 
grounds,  to  prayer,  and  attempts  to  turn 
them  by  arguing  that  the  proper  objects 
of  prayer  are  not  physical  but  spiritual. 
He  tells  us  that  natural  accidents  and 
moral  misfortunes  are  not  to  be  taken 
for  moral  judgments  of  God  ;  he  admits 
the  propriety  of  the  application  of  sci¬ 
entific  methods  to  the  investigation  of 
the  origin  and  growth  of  religions  ;  and 
he  is  as  ready  to  recognize  the  process 
of  evolution  there  as  in  the  physical 
world.  Mark  the  following  striking 
passage  : — 

And  how  utterly  all  the  common  objections 
to  Divine  revelation  vanish  away  when  they 
are  set  in  the  light  of  this  theory  of  a  spiritual 
progression.  Are  we  reminded  that  there  pre¬ 
vailed,  in  those  earlier  days,  views  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  God  and  man,  of  human  life  and  Divine 
Providence,  which  we  now  find  to  be  unten- 
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able  7  That,  we  answer,  is  precisely  what  the 
theory  of  development  presupposes.  If  early 
views  of  religion  and  morality  had  not  been 
imperfect,  where  had  been  the  development  ? 
If  symbolical  visions  and  mythical  creations 
had  found  no  place  in  the  early  Oriental  ex¬ 
pression  of  Divine  truth,  where  had  been  the 
development  7  The  sufficient  answer  to  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  the  ordinary  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  Bible,  as  the  record  of  a  Divine 
education  of  our  race,  is  asked  in  that  one 
word — development.  And  to  what  are  we  in¬ 
debted  for  that  potent  word,  which,  as  with  the 
wand  of  a  magician,  has  at  the  same  moment 
so  completely  transformed  our  knowledge  and 
dispelled  our  difficulties  7  To  modern  science, 
resolutely  pursuing  its  search  for  truth  in  spite 
of  popular  obloc^uy  and — alas  !  that  one  should 
have  to  say  it— in  spite  too  often  of  theological 
denunciation  (p.  53). 

Apart  from  its  general  importance,  I 
read  this  remarkable  statement  with  the 
more  pleasure,  since,  however  imper¬ 
fectly  I  may  have  endeavored  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  evolution  of  theology  in  a  paper 
published  in  this  Review  last  year,  it 
seems  to  me  that  in  principle,  at  any 
rate,  I  may  hereafter  claim  high  theolog¬ 
ical  sanction  for  the  views  there  set 
forth. 

If  theologians  are  henceforward  pre¬ 
pared  to  recognize  the  authority  of  sec¬ 
ular  science  in  the  manner  and  to  the 
extent  indicated  in  the  Manchester  tril¬ 
ogy  ;  if  the  distinguished  prelates  who 
offer  these  terms  are  really  plenipotenti¬ 
aries,  then,  so  far  as  I  may  presume  to 
speak  on  such  a  matter,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  about  concluding  a  perpetual 
treaty  of  peace,  and  indeed  of  alliance, 
between  the  high  contracting  powers, 
whose  history  has  hitherto  been  little 
more  than  a  record  of  continual  warfare. 
Rut  if  the  great  Chancellor’s  maxim, 
“  Do  ut  des,"  is  to  form  the  basis  of 
negotiation,  I  am  afraid  that  secular 
science  will  be  ruined  ;  for  it  seems  to 
me  that  theology,  under  the  generous 
impulse  of  a  sudden  conversion,  has 
given  all  that  she  hath  ;  and  indeed,  on 
one  point,  has  surrendered  more  than 
can  reasonably  be  asked. 

I  suppose  I  must  be  prepared  to  face 
the  reproach  which  attaches  to  those 
who  criticise  a  gift,  if  1  venture  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  I  do  not  think  that  ihe  Bishop 
of  Manchester  need  have  been  so  much 
alarmed  as  he  evidently  has  been,  by  the 
objections  which  have  often  been  raised 
to  prayer,  on  the  ground  that  a  belief  in 
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the  efficacy  of  prayer  is  inconsistent  with 
a  belief  in  the  constancy  of  the  order  of 
nature. 

The  Bishop  appears  to  admit  that 
there  is  an  antagonism  between  the 
“  regular  economy  of  nature”  and  the 
“  regular  economy  of  prayer”  (p.  39), 
and  that  *'  prayers  for  the  interruption 
of  God's  natural  order”  are  of  ”  doubt¬ 
ful  validity”  (p.  42).  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  Bishop’s  difficulty  simply  adds 
another  example  to  those  which  I  have 
several  times  insisted  upon  in  the  pages 
of  this  Review  and  elsewhere,  of  the 
mischief  which  has  been  done,  and  is 
being  done,  by  a  mistaken  apprehension 
of  the  real  meaning  of  **  natural  order” 
and  ”  law  of  nature.” 

May  I,  therefore,  be  permitted  to  re¬ 
peat,  once  more,  that  the  statements  de¬ 
noted  by  these  terms  have  no  greater 
value  or  cogency  than  such  as  may  at¬ 
tach  to  generalizations  from  experience 
of  the  past,  and  to  expiectations  for  the 
future  based  upon  that  experience  ?  No¬ 
body  can  presume  to  say  what  the  order 
of  nature  must  be  ;  all  that  the  widest 
experience  (even  if  it  extended  over  all 
past  time  and  through  all  space)  that 
events  had  happened  in  a  certain  way 
could  justify,  would  be  a  proportionally 
strong  expectation  that  events  will  go 
on  so  happening,  and  the  demand  for  a 
proportional  strength  of  evidence  in 
favor  of  any  assertion  that  they  had 
happened  otherwise. 

It  is  this  weighty  consideration,  the 
truth  of  which  every  one  who  is  capable 
of  logical  thought  must  surely  admit, 
which  knocks  the  bottom  out  of  all 
d  priori  objections  either  to  ordinary 
”  miracles”  or  to  the  efficacy  of  prayer, 
in  so  far  as  the  latter  implies  the  mi¬ 
raculous  intervention  of  a  higher  power. 
No  one  is  entitled  to  say  d  priori  that 
any  given  so-called  miraculous  event  is 
impossible  ;  and  no  one  is  entitled  to 
say  d  priori  that  prayer  for  some  change 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  cannot 
possibly  avail. 

The  supposition  that  there  is  any  in¬ 
consistency  between  the  acceptance  of 
the  constancy  of  natural  order  and  a 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  is  the 
more  unaccountable  as  it  ^is  obviously 
contradicted  by  analogies  furnished  by 
everyday  experience.  The  belief  in  the 
efficacy  of  prayer  depends  upon  the  as- 
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sumption  that  there  is  somebody,  some¬ 
where,  who  is  strong  enough  to  deal  with 
the  earth  and  its  contents  as  men  deal 
with  the  things  and  events  which  they 
are  strong  enough  to  modify  or  control ; 
and  who  is  capable  of  being  moved  by 
appeals  such  as  men  make  to  one  an¬ 
other.  This  belief  does  not  even  in¬ 
volve  theism  ;  for  our  earth  is  an  insig¬ 
nificant  particle  of  the  solar  system, 
while  the  solar  system  is  hardly  worth 
speaking  of  in  relation  to  the  All  ;  and, 
for  anything  that  can  be  proved  to  the 
contrary,  there  may  be  beings  endowed 
with  full  powers  over  our  system,  yet, 
practically,  as  insignificant  as  ourselves 
in  relation  to  the  universe.  If  any  one 
pleases,  therefore,  to  give  unrestrained 
liberty  to  his  fancy,  he  may  plead  anal¬ 
ogy  in  favor  of  the  dream  that  there  may 
be,  somewhere,  a  finite  being,  or  beings, 
who  can  play  with  the  solar  system  as  a 
child  plays  with  a  toy  ;  and  that  such 
being  may  be  willing  to  do  anything 
which  he  is  properly  supplicated  to  do. 
For  we  are  not  justified  in  saying  that  it 
is  impossible  for  beings  having  the  na¬ 
ture  of  men,  only  vastly  more  powerful, 
to  exist ;  and  if  they  do  exist,  they  may 
act  as  and  when  we  ask  them  to  do  so, 
just  as  our  brother  men  act.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  the  great  mass  of  the  human 
race  has  believed,  and  still  believes,  in 
such  beings,  under  the  various  names  of 
fairies,  gnomes,  angels,  and  demons. 
Certainly  I  do  not  lack  faith  in  the  con¬ 
stancy  of  natural  order.  But  I  am  not 
less  convinced  that  if  1  were  to  ask  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester  to  do  me  a  kind¬ 
ness  which  lay  within  his  power,  he 
would  do  it.  Aud  I  am  unable  to  see 
that  his  action  on  my  request  involves 
any  violation  of  the  order  of  nature. 
On  the  contrary,  as  I  have  not  the  honor 
to  know  the  Bishop  personally,  my  ac¬ 
tion  would  be  based  upon  my  faith  in 
that  “  law  of  nature,”  or  generalization 
from  experience,  which  tells  me  that,  as 
a  rule,  men  who  occupy  the  Bishop’s 
position  are  kindly  and  courteous. 
How  is  the  case  altered  if  my  request  is 
preferred  to  some  imaginary  superior 
being,  or  to  the  Most  High  Being,  who, 
by  the  supposition,  is  able  to  arrest  dis¬ 
ease,  or  make  the  sun  stand  still  in  the 
heavens,  just  as  easily  as  I  can  stop  my 
watch,  or  make  it  indicate  any  hour  that 
pleases  me  ? 


I  repeat  that  it  is  not  upon  any  d  pri' 
ori  considerations  that  objections,  either 
to  the  supposed  efficacy  of  prayer  in 
modifying  the  course  of  events,  or  to 
the  supposed  occunence  of  miracles, 
can  be  scientifically  based.  The  real 
objection,  and,  to  my  mind,  the  fatal 
objection,  to  both  these  suppositions,  is 
the  inadequacy  of  the  evidence  to  prove 
any  given  case  of  such  occurrences 
which  has  been  adduced.  It  is  a  canon 
of  common  sense,  to  say  nothing  of  sci¬ 
ence,  that  the  more  improbable  a  sup¬ 
posed  occurrence,  the  more  cogent  ought 
to  be  the  evidence  in  its  favor.  I  have 
looked  somewhat  carefully  into  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  I  am  unable  to  hnd  in  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  any  miraculous  event  evidence 
which  even  approximates  to  the  fulfilment 
of  this  requirement. 

But,  in  the  case  of  prayer,  the  Bishop 
points  out  a  most  just  and  necessary 
distinction  between  its  effect  on  the 
course  of  nature  outside  ourselves  and 
its  effect  within  the  region  of  the  sup- 
plicator’s  mind. 

It  is  a  ”  law  of  nature,”  verifiable  by 
everyday  experience,  that  our  already 
formed  convictions,  our  strong  desires, 
our  intent  occupation  with  particular 
ideas,  modify  our  mental  operations  to 
a  most  marvellous  extent,  and  produce 
enduring  changes  in  the  direction  and  in 
the  intensity  of  our  intellectual  and 
moral  activities. 

Men  can  intoxicate  themselves  with 
ideas  as  effectually  as  with  alcohol  or 
with  bang,  and  produce,  by  dint  of  in¬ 
tense  thinking,  mental  conditions  hardly 
distinguishable  from  monomania.  De¬ 
moniac  possession  is  mythical ;  but  the 
faculty  of  being  possessed,  more  or  less 
completely,  by  an  idea  is  probably  the 
fundamental  condition  of  what  is  called 
genius,  whether  it  show  itself  in  the 
saint,  the  artist,  or  the  man  of  science. 
One  calls  it  faith,  another  calls  it  inspi¬ 
ration,  a  third  calls  it  insight ;  but  the 
“intending  of  the  mind,”  to  borrow 
Newton's  well-known  phrase,  the  con¬ 
centration  of  all  the  rays  of  intellectual 
energy  on  some  one  point,  until  it  glows 
and  colors  the  whole  cast  of  thought 
with  its  peculiar  light,  is  common  to  all. 

1  take  it  that  the  Bishop  of  Manches¬ 
ter  has  psychological  science  with  him 
when  he  insists  upon  the  subjective  effi¬ 
cacy  of  prayer  in  faith,  and  on  the  seem. 
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ingljr  miraculous  effects  which  such  in¬ 
tending  of  the  mind  upon  religious  and 
moral  ideas  may  have  upon  character 
and  happiness.  Scientific  faith,  at 
present,  takes  it  no  further  than  the 
prayer  which  Ajax  offered  ;  but  that 
petition  is  continually  granted. 

Whatever  points  of  detail  may  yet  re¬ 
main  open  for  discussion,  however,  I  re¬ 
peat  the  opinion  I  have  already  expressed 
that  the  Manchester  sermons  concede 
all  that  science  has  an  indisputable  right, 
or  any  pressing  need,  to  ask,  and  that 
not  grudgingly  but  generously  ;  and,  if 
the  three  bishops  of  1887  carry  the 
Church  with  them,  1  think  they  will 
have  as  good  title  to  the  permanent 
gratitude  of  posterity  as  the  famous 
seven  who  went  to  the  Tower  in  defence 
of  the  Church  two  hundred  years  ago. 

Will  their  brethren  follow  their  just 
and  prudent  guidance  ?  I  have  no  such 
acquaintance  with  the  currents  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  opinion  as  would  justify  me  in 
even  hazarding  a  guess  on  such  a  diffi¬ 
cult  topic.  But  some  recent  omens  are 
hardly  favorable.  There  seems  to  be  an 
impression  abroad — 1  do  not  desire  to 
give  any  countenance  to  it — that  I  am 
fond  of  reading  sermons.  From  time  to 
time,  unknown  correspondents — some 
apparently  animated  by  the  charitable 
desire  to  promote  my  conversion,  and 
others  unmistakably  anxious  to  spur  me 
to  the  expression  of  wrathful  antagonism 
—  favor  me  with  reports  or  copies  of 
such  productions. 

1  found  one  of  the  latter  category 
among  the  accumulated  arrears  to  which 
I  have  already  referred. 

It  is  a  full,  and  apparently  accurate, 
report  of  a  discourse  by  a  person  of  no 
less  ecclesiastical  rank  than  the  three 
authors  of  the  sermons  I  have  hitherto 
been  considering  ;  but  who  he  is,  and 
where  or  when  the  sermon  was  preached, 
are  secrets  which  wild  horses  shall  not 
tear  from  me,  lest  I  fall  again  under  high 
censure  for  attacking  a  clergy  man.  Only 
if  the  editor  of  this  Review  thinks  it  his 
duty  to  have  independent  evidence  that 
the  sermon  has  a  real  existence,  will  I, 
in  the  strictest  confidence,  communicate 
it  to  him. 

The  preacher,  in  this  case,  is  of  a  very 
different  mind  from  the  three  bishops — 
and  this  mind  is  different  in  quality,  dif¬ 
ferent  in  spirit,  and  different  in  contents. 


He  discourses  on  the  d priori  objections 
to  miracles,  apparently  without  being 
aware,  in  spite  of  all  the  discussions  of 
the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  that  he  is 
doing  battle  with  a  shadow. 

I  trust  I  do  not  misrepresent  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester  in  saying  that  the 
essence  of  his  remarkable  discourse  is 
the  insistence  upon  the  “  supreme  im¬ 
portance  of  the  purely  spiritual  in  our 
faith,"  and  of  the  relative,  if  not  abso¬ 
lute,  insignificance -of  aught  else.  He 
obviously  perceives  the  bearing  of  his 
arguments  against  the  alterability  of  the 
course  of  outward  nature  by  prayer,  on 
the  question  of  miracles  in  general  ;  for 
he  is  careful  to  say  that  “  the  possibility 
of  miracles,  of  a  rare  and  unusual  tran¬ 
scendence  of  the  world  order,  is  not  here 
in  question”  (p.  38).  It  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  me  to  suppose,  however,  that,  if 
miracles  were  in  question,  the  speaker 
who  warns  us  ”  that  we  must  look  for 
the  heart  of  the  absolute  religion  in  that 
part  of  it  which  prescribes  our  moral 
and  religious  relations"  (p.  46)  would 
not  be  disposed  to  advise  those  who  had 
found  the  heart  of  Christianity  to  take 
much  thought  about  its  miraculous  in¬ 
tegument. 

My  anonymous  sermon  will  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  such  notions  as  these, 
and  its  preacher  is  not  too  polite,  to  say 
nothing  of  charitable,  toward  those  who 
entertain  them. 

Scientific  men,  therefore,  are  perfectly  right 
in  asserting  that  Christianity  rests  on  miracles. 
If  miracles  never  happened,  Christianity,  in 
any  sense  which  is  not  a  mockery,  which  does 
not  make  the  term  of  none  effect,  has  no  reality. 
I  dwell  on  this  because  there  is  now  an  effort 
making  to  get  up  a  non-miraculous,  inverte¬ 
brate  Christianity,  which  may  escape  the  ban 
of  science.  And  I  would  warn  you  very  dis¬ 
tinctly  against  this  new  contrivance.  Christi¬ 
anity  is  essentially  miraculous,  and  falls  to  the 
ground  if  miracles  be  impossible. 

Well,  warning  for  warning.  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  warn  this  preacher  and  those 
who,  with  him,  persist  in  identifying 
Christianity  with  the  miraculous,  that 
such  forms  of  Christianity  are  not  only 
doomed  to  fall  to  the  ground,  but  that, 
within  the  last  half-century,  they  have 
been  driving  that  way  with  continually 
accelerated  velocity. 

The  so-called  religious  world  is  given 
to  a  strange  delusion.  It  fondly  im¬ 
agines  that  it  possesses  the  monopoly  of 
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serious  and  constant  reflection  upon  the 
terrible  problems  of  existence  ;  and  that 
those  who  cannot  accept  its  shibboleths 
are  either  mere  Gallios,  carini^  for  none 
of  these  things,  or  libertines  desiring  to 
escape  from  the  restraints  of  morality. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  entered  the 
imaginations  of  these  people  that  out¬ 
side  their  pale,  and  firmly  resolved 
never  to  enter  it,  there  are  thousands  of 
men,  certainly  not  their  inferiors  in 
character,  capacity,  or  knowledge  of  the 
questions  at  issue,  who  estimate  those 
purely  spiritual  elements  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  of  which  the  Bishop  of  Man¬ 
chester  speaks  as  highly  as  the  Bishop 
does,  but  who  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Christian  Churches,  because  in 
their  apprehension,  and  for  them,  the 
profession  of  belief  in  the  miraculous, 
on  the  evidence  offered,  would  be  sim¬ 
ply  immoral. 

So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  men  of 
science  are  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Occupation  with 
the  endlessly  great  parts  of  the  universe 
does  not  necessarily  involve  greatness 
of  character,  nor  does  microscopic 
study  of  the  infinitely  little  always  pro¬ 
duce  humility.  We  have  our  full  share 
of  original  sin  ;  need,  greed,  and  vain¬ 
glory  beset  us  as  they  do  other  mortals  ; 
and  our  progress  is,  for  the  most  part, 
like  that  of  a  tacking  ship,  the  resultant 
of  opposite  divergencies  from  the  straight 
path.  But,  for  all  that,  there  is  one 
moral  benefit  which  the  pursuit  of  sci¬ 
ence  unquestionably  bestows.  It  keeps 
the  estimate  of  the  value  of  evidence  up 
to  the  proper  mark  ;  and  we  are  con¬ 
stantly  receiving  lessons,  and  sometimes 
very  sharp  ones,  on  the  nature  of  proof. 
Men  of  science  will  always  act  up  to 
their  standard  of  veracity,  when  man¬ 
kind  in  general  leave  off  sinning  ;  but 
that  standard  appears  tome  to  be  higher 
among  them  than  in  any  other  class  of 
the  community. 

I  do  not  know  any  body  of  scientific 
men  who  could  be  got  to  listen  without 
the  strongest  expressions  of  disgusted 
repudiation  to  the  exposition  of  a  pre¬ 
tended  scientific  discovery,  which  had 
no  better  evidence  to  show  for  itself 
than  the  story  of  the  devils  entering  a 
herd  of  swine,  or  of  the  fig-tree  that  was 
blasted  for  bearing  no  figs  when  *'  it 
was  not  the  season  of  figs.*'  Whether 


such  events  are  possible  or  impossible, 
no  man  can  say  ;  but  scientific  ethics 
can  and  does  declare  that  the  profession 
of  belief  in  them,  on  the  evidence  of 
documents  of  unknown  date  and  of  un¬ 
known  authorship,  is  immoral.  Theo¬ 
logical  apologists  who  insist  that  moral¬ 
ity  will  vanish  if  their  dogmas  are  ex¬ 
ploded,  would  do  well  to  consider  the 
fact  that,  in  the  matter  of  intellectual 
veracity,  science  is  already  a  long  way 
ahead  of  the  Churches  ;  and  that,  in  this 
particular,  it  is  exerting  an  educational 
influence  on  mankind  of  which  the 
Churches  have  shown  themselves  utterly 
incapable. 

Undoubtedly  that  varying  compound 
of  some  of  the  best  and  some  of  the 
worst  elements  of  Paganism  and  Juda¬ 
ism,  moulded  in  practice  by  the  innate 
character  of  certain  people  of  the  West¬ 
ern  world,  which,  since  the  second  cen¬ 
tury,  has  assumed  to  itself  the  title  of 
orthodox  Christianity,  *'  rests  on  mir¬ 
acles,*'  and  falls  to  the  ground,  not 
“  if  miracles  be  impossible,”  but  if 
those  to  which  it  is  committed  prove 
themselves  unable  to  fulfil  the  conditions 
of  honest  belief. 

That  this  Christianity  is  doomed  to 
fall  is,  to  my  mind,  beyond  a  doubt ; 
but  its  fall  will  be  neither  sudden  nur 
speedy.  The  Church,  with  all  the  aid 
lent  it  by  the  secular  arm,  took  many 
centuries  to  extirpate  the  open  practice 
of  pagan  idolatry  within  its  own  fold  ; 
and  those  who  have  travelled  in  south¬ 
ern  Europe  will  be  aware  that  it  has  not 
extirpated  the  essence  of  such  idolatry 
even  yet.  Mutato  nomine,  it  is  probable 
that  there  is  as  much  sheer  fetichism 
among  the  Roman  populace  now  as 
there  was  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  ; 
and  if  Marcus  Antoninus  could  descend 
from  his  horse  and  ascend  the  steps  of 
the  Ara  Cceli  church  about  Twelfth  Day, 
the  only  thing  that  need  strike  him 
would  be  the  extremely  contemptible 
character  of  the  modern  idols  as  works 
of  art. 

Science  will  certainly  neither  ask  for, 
nor  receive,  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm. 
It  will  trust  to  the  much  better  and 
more  powerful  help  of  that  education  in 
scientific  truth  and  in  the  morals  of  as¬ 
sent  which  is  rendered  as  indispensable 
as  it  is  inevitable  by  the  permeation  of 
practical  life  with  the  products  and  ideas 
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of  science.  But  no  one  who  consideis 
the  present  state  of  even  the  most  devel¬ 
oped  countries  can  doubt  that  the  sci¬ 
entific  light  that  has  come  into  the  world 
will  for  a  long  time  have  to  shine  in  the 
midst  of  darkness.  The  urban  popula¬ 
tions,  driven  into  contact  with  science  by 
trade  and  manufacture,  will  more  and 
more  receive  it,  while  the  pagani  will 
lag  behind.  Let  us  hope  that  no  Julian 
may  arise  among  them  to  head  a  forlorn 
hope  against  the  inevitable.  Whatever 
happens,  science  may  bide  her  time  in 
patience  and  in  confidence. 

But  to  return  to  my  “  Anonymous.'* 
I  am  afraid  that  if  he  represents  any 
great  party  in  the  Church,  the  spirit  of 
justice  and  reasonableness  which  ani¬ 
mates  the  three  bishops  has  as  slender 
chance  of  being  imitated,  on  a  large 
scale,  as  their  common  sense  and  their 
courtesy.  For,  not  contented  with  mis¬ 
representing  science  on  its  speculative 
side,  “  Anonymous”  attacks  its  mo¬ 
rality. 

For  two  whole  years  investigations  and  con* 
elusions  which  would  upset  the  theories  of 
Darwin  on  the  formation  of  coral  islands  were 
actually  suppressed,  and  that  by  the  advice 
even  of  those  who  accepted  them,  for  fear  of 
upsetting  the  faith  and  distutbing  the  judgment 
formed  by  the  multitude  on  the  scientific  char¬ 
acter— the  infallibility — of  the  great  master  I 

So  far  as  I  know  anything  about  the 
matters  which  are  here  referred  to,  the 
part  of  this  passage  which  1  have  itali¬ 
cized  is  absolutely  untrue.  I  believe 
that  I  am  intimately  acquainted  with 
all  Mr.  Darwin’s  immediate  scientific 
friends  ;  and  I  say  that  no  one  of  them, 
nor  any  other  man  of  science  known  to 
me,  ever  could,  or  would,  have  given 
such  advice  to  any  one — if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that,  with  the  example  of 
the  most  candid  and  patient  listener  to 
objections  that  ever  lived,  fresh  in  their 
memories,  they  could  not  so  grossly 
have  at  once  violated  their  highest  duty 
and  dishonored  their  friend. 

The  charge  thus  brought  by  **  An¬ 
onymous”  affects  the  honor  and  the 
probity  of  men  of  science  ;  if  it  is  true, 
we  have  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  general  public.  In  my  be¬ 
lief  it  is  utterly  false,  and  its  real  effect 
will  be  to  discredit  those  who  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  it.  As  is  the  way  with 
slanders,  it  has  grown  by  repetition. 


Anonymous”  is  responsible  for  the 
peculiarly  offensive  form  which  it  has 
taken  in  his  hands  ;  but  he  is  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  oiiginating  it.  He  has 
evidently  been  inspired  by  an  article  en¬ 
titled  **  A  Great  Lesson”  published  in 
the  September  number  of  this  Review. 
Truly  it  is  ”  a  great  lesson,”  but  not 
quite  in  the  sense  intended  by  the  giver 
thereof. 

In  the  course  of  his  doubtless  well- 
meant  admonitions,  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
commits  himself  to  a  greater  number  of 
statements  which  are  demonstrably  in¬ 
correct,  and  which  any  one  who  ventur¬ 
ed  to  write  upon  the  subject  ought  to 
have  known  to  be  incorrect,  than  I  have 
ever  seen  gathered  together  in  so  small 
a  space. 

I  submit  a  gathering  from  the  rich 
store  for  the  appreciation  of  the  public. 

First 

Mr.  Murray’s  new  explanation  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  coral  reefs  and  islands  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  in 
i83o,  and  supported  with  such  a  weight  of  facts 
and  such  a  close  texture  of  reasoning,  that  no 
serious  reply  has  ever  been  attempted  (p.  305). 

‘‘No  serious  reply  has  ever  been  at¬ 
tempted  !*’  I  suppose  that  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  may  have  heard  of  Professor 
Dana,  whose  years  of  labor  devoted  to 
corals  and  coral-reefs  when  he  was  nat¬ 
uralist  of  the  American  expedition 
under  Commodore  Wilkes,  more  than 
forty  years  ago,  have  ever  since  caused 
him  to  be  recognized  as  an  authority  of 
the  first  rank  on  such  subjects.  Now 
does  his  Grace  know,  or  does  he  not 
know,  that,  in  the  year  1885,  Professor 
Dana  published  an  elaborate  paper 
”  On  the  Origin  of  Coral  Reefs  and 
Islands,”  in  which  after  referring  to  a 
presidential  address  by  the  Director  of 
the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  delivered  in  1883,  in  which 
special  attention  is  directed  to  Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray’s  views.  Professor  Dana  says  : — 

The  existing  state  of  doubt  on  the  question 
has  led  the  writer  to  reconsider  the  earlier  and 
later  facts,  and  in  the  following  pages  he  gives 
his  results. 

Professor  Dana  then  devotes  many  pages 
of  his  very  “  serious  reply”  to  a  most 
admirable  and  weighty  criticism  of  the 
objections  which  have  at  various  times 
been  raised  to  Mr.  Darwin’s  doctrine, 
by  Professor  Semper,  by  Dr.  Rein,  and 
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finally  by  Mr.  Murray,  and  he  states  his 
final  judgment  as  follows 

With  the  theory  of  abrasion  and  solution  in> 
competent,  all  the  hypotheses  of  objectors  to 
Darwin’s  theory  are  alike  weak  ;  for  all  have 
made  these  processes  their  chief  reliance, 
whether  appealing  to  a  calcareous,  or  a  vol¬ 
canic,  or  a  mountain-peak  basement  for  the 
structure.  The  subsidence  which  the  Darwin¬ 
ian  theory  requires  has  not  been  opposed  by 
the  mention  of  any  fact  at  variance  with  it,  nor 
by  setting  aside  Darwin’s  arguments  in  its 
favor ;  and  it  has  found  new  support  in  the 
facts  from  the  “  Challenger’s"  soundings  off 
Tahiti,  that  had  been  put  in  array  against  it, 
and  strong  corroboration  in  the  facts  from  the 
West  Indies. 

Darwin’s  theory,  therefore,  remains  as  the 
theory  that  accounts  for  the  origin  of  reefs  and 
islands.* 

Be  it  understood  that  I  express  no 
opinion  on  the  controverted  points.  I 
doubt  if  there  are  ten  living  men  who, 
having  a  practical  knowledge  of  what  a 
coral*reef  is,  have  endeavored  to  master 
the  very  difficult  biological  and  geologi¬ 
cal  problems  involved  in  their  study.  I 
happen  to  have  spent  the  best  part  of 
three  years  among  coral-reefs  and  to 
have  made  that  attempt ;  and,  when  Mr. 
Murray’s  work  appeared,  1  said  to  my¬ 
self  that  until  I  had  two  or  three  months 
to  give  to  the  renewed  study  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  all  its  bearings,  I  must  be  con¬ 
tent  to  remain  in  a  condition  of  sus¬ 
pended  judgment.  In  the  meanwhile, 
the  man  who  would  be  voted  by  com¬ 
mon  acclamation  as  the  most  competent 
person  now  living  to  act  as  umpire,  has 
delivered  the  verdict  I  have  quoted  ; 
and,  to  go  no  further,  has  fully  justified 
the  hesitation  I  and  others  may  have  felt 
about  expressing  an  opinion.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  seems  to  me  to 
require  a  good  deal  of  courage  to  say 
“  no  serious  reply  has  ever  been  at¬ 
tempted  and  to  chide  the  men  of  sci¬ 
ence,  in  lofty  tones,  for  their  **  reluc¬ 
tance  to  admit  an  error”  which  is  not 
admitted  ;  and  for  their  ”  slow  and  sulky 
acquiescence”  in  a  conclusion  which 
they  have  the  gravest  warranty  for  sus¬ 
pecting  ! 

Second 

Darwin  himself  had  lived  to  hear  of  the  new 
solution,  and,  with  that  splendid  candor  which 
was  eminent  in  him,  his  mind,  though  now 
grown  old  in  his  own  early  convictions,  was 
at  least  ready  to  entertain  it,  and  to  confess 

*  American  Jarnmal  of  Science,  1885,  p.  19a 


that  serious  doubts  had  been  awakened  as  to 
the  truth  of  his  famous  theory  (p.  305). 

I  wish  that  Darwin’s  splendid  candor 
could  be  conveyed  by  some  description 
of  spiritual  ”  microbe”  to  those  who 
write  about  him.  I  am  not  aware  that 
Mr.  Darwin  ever  entertained  ”  serious 
doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  his  famous 
theory  and  there  is  tolerably  good 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  The  second 
edition  of  his  work,  published  in  1876, 
proves  that  he  entertained  no  such 
doubts  then  ;  a  letter  to  Professor  Sem¬ 
per,  whose  objections,  in  some  respects, 
forestalled  those  of  Mr.  Murray,  dated 
Oct.  2,  1879,  expresses  his  continued 
adherence  to  the  opinion  ”  that  the 
atolls  and  barrier  reefs  in  the  middle  of 
the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans  indicate 
subsidence and  the  letter  of  my 
friend  Professor  Judd,  printed  at  the 
end  of  this  article  (which  I  had  perhaps 
better  say  Professor  Judd  has  not 
seen)  will  prove  that  this  opinion  re¬ 
mained  unaltered  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

Third 

.  .  .  Darwin’s  theory  it  a  dream.  It  is  not 
only  unsound,  but  it  is  in  many  respects  the 
reverse  of  truth.  With  all  his  conscientious¬ 
ness,  with  all  his  caution,  with  all  his  powers 
of  observation,  Darwin  in  this  matter  fell  into 
errors  as  profound  as  the  abysses  of  the  Pacific 
(p.  30i>. 

Really  ?  It  seems  to  me  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  it  is  pretty  clear  that 
these  lines  exhibit  a  lack  of  the  qualities 
justly  ascribed  to  Mr.  Darwin,  which 
plunges  their  author  into  a  much  deeper 
abyss,  and  one  from  which  there  is  no 
hope  of  emergence. 

Fourth  ; — 

All  the  acclamations  with  which  it  was  re¬ 
ceived  were  as  the  shouts  of  an  ignorant  mob 

(p.  301). 

But  surely  it  should  be  added  that  the 
Coryphaeus  of  this  ignorant  mob,  the 
fugleman  of  the  shouts,  was  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  naturalists  and  geol¬ 
ogists  now  living — the  American  Dana 
— who,  after  years  of  independent  study 
extending  over  numerous  reefs  in  the 
Pacific,  gave  his  hearty  assent  to  Dar¬ 
win’s  views,  and,  after  all  that  had  been 
said,  deliberately  reaffirmed  that  assent 
in  the  year  188c. 

Fifth 

The  overthrow  of  Darwin’s  speculation  is 
only  beginning  to  be  known.  It  has  been 
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whiipered  for  some  time.  The  cherished  dog¬ 
ma  has  been  dropping  very  slowly  out  of  sight 
(p.  301)- 

Darwin's  speculation  may  be  right  or 
wrong,  but  I  submit  that  that  which  has 
not  happened  cannot  even  begin  to  be 
known,  except  by  those  who  have  mi* 
raculous  gifts  to  which  we  poor  scientific 
people  do  not  aspire.  The  overthrow 
of  Darwin’s  views  may  have  been  whis¬ 
pered  by  those  who  hoped  for  it ;  and 
they  were  perhaps  wise  in  not  raising 
their  voices  above  a  whisper.  Incorrect 
statements,  if  made  too  loudly,  are  apt 
to  bring  about  unpleasant  consequences. 

Sixth.  Mr.  Murray’s  views,  published 
in  i88o,  are  said  to  have  met  with  “  slow 
and  sulky  acquiescence”  (p.  305).  I 
have  proved  that  they  cannot  be  said  to 
have  met  with  general  acquiescence  of 
any  sort,  whether  quick  and  cheerful, 
or  slow  and  sulky  ;  and  if  this  assertion 
is  meant  to  convey  the  impression  that 
Mr.  Murray’s  views  have  been  ignored, 
that  there  has  been  a  conspiracy  of 
silence  against  them,  it  is  utterly  con¬ 
trary  to  notorious  fact. 

Professor  Geikie’s  well-known  Text¬ 
book  of  Geology  was  published  in  1882, 
and  at  pages  45  7-9  of  that  work  there  is 
a  careful  exposition  of  Mr.  Murray’s 
views.  Moreover,  Professor  Geikie  has 
specially  advocated  them  on  other  occa¬ 
sions,*  notably  in  a  long  article  on 
“The  Origin  of  Coral  Reefs,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  two  numbers  of  Nature  for 
1883,  and  in  a  presidential  address  de¬ 
livered  in  the  same  year.  If,  in  so  short 
a  time  after  the  publication  of  his  views, 
Mr.  Murray  could  boast  of  a  convert  so 
distinguished  and  influential  as  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Geological  Survey,  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  wonderful  conspiration  de 
silence  (which  has  about  as  much  real 
existence  as  the  Duke  of  Argyll’s  other 
bogie,  “The  Reign  of  Terror”)  must 
have  ipso  fcuto  collapsed.  1  wish  that, 
when  1  was  a  young  man,  my  endeavors 
to  upset  some  prevalent  errors  had  met 
with  as  speedy  and  effectual  backing. 

Seventh  : — 

.  .  .  Mr.  John  Murray  was  strongly  advised 

*  Professor  Geikie,  however,  though  a 
strong,  is  a  fair  and  candid  advocate.  He  says 
of  Darwin's  theory,  **  That  it  may  be  possibly 
true,  in  some  instances,  may  be  readily  grant¬ 
ed.”  For  Professor  Geikie,  then,  it  is  not  yet 
overthrown — still  less  a  dream. 


against  the  publication  of  his  views  in  deroga¬ 
tion  of  Darwin’s  long-accepted  theory  of  the 
coral  islands,  and  was  actually  induced  to  de¬ 
lay  it  for  two  years.  Yet  the  late  Sir  Wyville 
Thomson,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  natural¬ 
ists  of  the  ”  Challenger”  expedition,  was  him¬ 
self  convinced  by  Mr.  Murray’s  reasoning  (p. 

307)- 

Clearly,  then,  it  could  not  be  Mr. 
Murray’s  official  chief  who  gave  him 
this  advice.  Who  was  it  ?  And  what 
was  the  exact  nature  of  the  advice 
given  ?  Until  we  have  some  precise  in¬ 
formation  on  this  head,  1  shall  take  leave 
to  doubt  whether  this  statement  is  more 
accurate  than  those  which  1  have  previ¬ 
ously  cited. 

Whether  such  advice  was  wise  or  fool¬ 
ish,  just  or  immoral,  depends  entirely 
on  the  motive  of  the  person  who  gave 
it.  If  he  meant  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray  that  it  might  be  wise  for  a  young 
and  comparatively  unknown  man  to 
walk  warily,  when  he  proposed  to  attack 
a  generalization  based  on  many  years' 
labor  of  one  undoubtedly  competent 
person,  and  fortified  by  the  independent 
results  of  the  many  years’  labor  of  an¬ 
other  undoubtedly  competent  person, 
and  even,  if  necessary,  to  take  two 
whole  years  in  fortifying  his  position,  I 
think  that  such  advice  would  have  been 
sagacious  and  kind.  I  suppose  that 
there  are  few  working  men  of  science 
who  have  not  kept  their  ideas  to  them¬ 
selves,  while  gathering  and  sifting  evi¬ 
dence,  for  a  much  longer  period  than 
two  years. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Murray 
was  advised  to  delay  the  publication  of 
his  criticisms,  simply  to  save  Mr.  Dar¬ 
win’s  credit  and  to  preserve  some  rep¬ 
utation  for  infallibility,  which  no  one 
ever  heard  of,  then  1  have  no  hesitation 
in  declaring  that  his  adviser  was  pro¬ 
foundly  dishonest,  as  well  as  extremely 
foolish,  and  that,  if  he  is  a  man  of  sci¬ 
ence,  he  has  disgraced  his  calling. 

But,  after  all,  this  supposed  scientific 
Acbitophel  has  not  yet  made  good  the 
primary  fact  of  his  existence.  Until 
the  needful  proof  is  forthcoming.  I  think 
I  am  justified  in  suspending  my  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  whether  he  is  much  more 
than  an  anti-scientific  myth.  I  leave  it 
to  the  Duke  of  Argyll  to  judge  of  the 
extent  of  the  obligation  under  which, 
for  his  own  sake,  he  may  lie  to  produce 
the  evidence  on  which  his  aspersions  of 
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the  honor  of  scientific  men  are  based. 

I  cannot  pretend  that  we  are  seriously 
disturbed  by  charges  which  every  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  truth  of  the 
matter  knows  to  be  ridiculous ;  but 
mud  has  a  habit  of  staining  if  it  lies  too 
long,  and  it  is  as  well  to  have  it  brushed 
off  as  soon  as  may  be. 

So  much  for  the  “  Great  Lesson." 
It  is  followed  by  a  "  Little  lesson"  ap> 
parently  directed  against  my  infallibility 
— a  doctrine  about  which  I  should  be 
inclined  to  paraphrase  Wilkes’s  remark 
to  George  the  Third  when  he  declared 
that  he,  at  any  rate,  was  not  a  Wilkite. 
But  1  really  should  be  glad  to  think  that 
there  are  people  who  need  the  warning, 
because  then  it  will  be  obvious  that  this 
raking  up  of  an  old  story  cannot  have 
been  suggested  by  a  mere  fanatical  de* 
sire  to  damage  men  of  science.  I  can 
but  rejoice,  then,  that  these  misguided 
enthusiasts,  whose  faith  in  me  has  so  far 
exceeded  the  bounds  of  reason,  should 
be  set  right.  But  that "  want  of  finish" 
in  the  matter  of  accuracy  which  so  ter¬ 
ribly  mars  the  effect  of  the  Great  Les¬ 
son,  is  no  less  conspicuous  in  the  case 
of  the  Little  Lesson,  and,  instead  of  set¬ 
ting  my  too  fervent  disciples  right,  it 
will  set  them  wrong. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  telling  the 
story  of  Bathybius,  says  that  my  mind 
was  "  caught  by  this  new  and  grand 
generalization  of  the  physical  basis  of 
life."  1  never  have  been  guilty  of  a  rec¬ 
lamation  about  anything  to  my  credit, 
and  I  do  not  mean  to  be  ;  but  if  there 
is  any  blame  going,  I  do  not  choose  to 
be  relegated  to  a  subordinate  place  when 
I  have  a  claim  to  the  first.  The  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  first  description  and 
the  naming  of  Bathybius  is  mine  and 
mine  only.  The  paper  on  **  Some  Or¬ 
ganisms  living  at  great  depths  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean,"  in  which  1  drew  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  substance,  is  to  be  found  by 
the  curious  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Sci¬ 
ence,  and  was  published  in  the  year  i868. 
Whatever  errors  are  contained  in  that 
paper  are  my  own  peculiar  property  ; 
but  neither  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  in  i868,  nor  anywhere  else, 
have  I  gone  beyond  what  is  there  stated  ; 
except  in  so  far  that,  at  a  long  subse¬ 
quent  meeting  of  the  Association,  being 
importuned  about  the  subject,  I  ven¬ 


tured  to  express,  somewhat  emphati¬ 
cally,  the  wish  that  the  thing  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea. 

What  is  meant  by  my  being  caught  by 
a  generalization  about  the  physical  basis 
of  life  I  do  not  know  ;  still  less  can  I 
understand  the  assertion  that  Bathybius 
was  accepted  because  of  its  supposed 
harmony  with  Darwin’s  speculations. 
That  which  interested  me  in  the  matter 
was  the  apparent  analogy  of  Bathybius 
with  other  well-known  forms  of  lower 
life,  such  as  the  plasmodia  of  the  Myxo- 
mycetes  and  the  Rhizopods.  Specula¬ 
tive  hopes  or  fears  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter  ;  and  if  Bathybius  were 
brought  up  alive  from  the  bottom  of  the 
Atlantic  to-morrow,  the  fact  would  not 
have  the  slightest  bearing,  that  1  can 
discern,  upon  Mr.  Darwin’s  specula¬ 
tions,  or  upon  any  of  the  disputed  prob¬ 
lems  of  biology.  It  would  merely  be 
one  elementary  organism  the  more  added 
to  the  thousands  already  known. 

Up  to  this  moment  I  was  not  aware  of 
the  universal  favor  with  which  Bathyb¬ 
ius  was  received.*  Those  simulators 
of  an  "  ignorant  mob  "  who,  according 
to  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  welcomed  Dar¬ 
win’s  theory  of  coral-reefs,  made  no 
demonstration  in  my  favor,  unless  his 
Grace  includes  Sir  Wyville  Thomson, 
Dr.  Carpenter,  Dr.  Bessels,  and  Profes¬ 
sor  Haeckel  under  that  head.  On  the 
contrary,  a  sagacious  friend  of  mine, 
than  whom  there  was  no  more  compe¬ 
tent  judge,  the  late  Mr.  George  Busk, 
was  not  to  be  converted  ;  while,  long 
before  the  “Challenger"  work,  Ehren- 
berg  wrote  to  me  very  sceptically,  and 
I  fully  expected  that  that  eminent  man 
would  favor  me  with  pretty  sharp  criti¬ 
cism.  Unfortunately  he  died  shortly 
afterward,  and  nothing  from  him,  that  I 
know  of,  appeared.  When  Sir  Wyville 
Thomson  wrote  to  me  a  brief  account  of 
the  results  obtained  on  board  the  “  Chal¬ 
lenger,"  I  sent  his  statement  to  Nature, 
in  which  journal  it  appeared  the  follow- 


*  I  find,  moreover,  that  I  specially  warned 
my  readers  against  hasty  judgment.  After 
stating  the  (acts  of  observation,  1  add,  **  1 
have,  hitherto,  said  nothing  about  their  mean¬ 
ing,  as,  in  an  inquiry  so  difficult  and  fraught 
with  interest  as  this,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  in 
the  highest  degree  important  to  keep  the  ques> 
tions  of  (act  and  the  questions  of  interpretation 
well  apart  ”  (p.  aio). 
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in({  week,  without  any  further  note  or 
comment  than  was  needful  to  explain 
the  circumstances.  In  thus  allowing 
judgment  to  go  by  default,  1  am  afraid 
I  showed  a  reckless  and  ungracious  dis¬ 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  the  believers  in 
my  infallibility.  No  doubt  I  ought  to 
have  hedged  and  fenced  and  attenuated 
the  effect  of  Sir  Wyville  Thomson's 
brief  note  in  every  possible  way.  Or 
perhaps  I  ought  to  have  suppressed  the 
note  altogether,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  a  mere  fx  parte  statement.  My 
excuse  is  that,  notwithstanding  a  large 
and  abiding  faith  in  human  folly,  1  did 
not  know  then,  any  more  than  I  know 
now,  that  there  was  an)  body  foolish 
enough  to  be  unaware  that  the  only  peo¬ 
ple,  scientific  or  other,  who  never  make 
mistakes  are  those  who  do  nothing  ;  or 
that  anybody,  for  whose  opinion  I 
cared,  would  not  rather  see  me  commit 
ten  blunders  than  try  to  hide  one. 

Pending  the  production  of  further  evi¬ 
dence,  I  hold  that  the  existence  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  believe  in  the  infallibility  of 
men  of  science  is  as  purely  mythical  as 
that  of  the  evil  counsellor  who  advised 
the  withholding  of  the  truth  lest  it  should 
conflict  with  that  belief. 

I  venture  to  think,  then,  that  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  might  have  spared  his 
“  Little  Lesson”  as  well  as  his  ”  Great 
Lesson”  with  advantage.  The  paternal 
authority  who  whips  the  child  for  sins 
he  has  not  committed  does  not  strengthen 
his  moral  influence — rather  excites  con¬ 
tempt  and  repugnance.  And  if,  as 
would  seem  from  this  and  former  moni¬ 
tory  allocutions  which  have  been  ad¬ 
dressed  to  us,  the  Duke  aspires  to  the 
position  of  censor,  or  spiritual  director, 
in  relation  to  the  men  who  are  doing  the 
work  of  physical  science,  he  really  must 
get  up  his  facts  better.  There  will  be 
an  end  to  all  chance  of  our  kissing  the 
rod  if  his  Grace  goes  wrong  a  third  time. 
He  must  not  say  again  that  ”  no  serious 
reply  has  been  attempted  ”  to  a  view 
which  was  discussed  and  repudiated  two 
years  before  by  one  of  the  highest  extant 
authorities  on  the  subject  ;  he  must  not 
say  that  Darwin  accepted  that  which  it 
can  be  proved  he  did  not  accept ;  he 
must  not  say  that  a  doctrine  has  drop¬ 
ped  into  the  abyss  when  it  is  quite  ob¬ 
viously  alive  and  kicking  at  the  surface  ; 
he  must  not  assimilate  a  man  like  Pro¬ 


fessor  Dana  to  the  components  of  an 
”  ignorant  mob  he  must  not  say  that 
things  are  beginning  to  be  known  which 
are  not  known  at  all  ;  he  must  not  say 
that  ”  slow  and  sulky  acquiescence”  has 
been  given  to  that  which  cannot  yet 
boast  of  general  acquiescence  of  any 
kind  ;  he  must  not  suggest  that  a  view 
which  has  been  publicly  advocated  by 
the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey 
and  no  less  publicly  discussed  by  many 
other  authoritative  writers  has  been  in¬ 
tentionally  and  systematically  ignored  ; 
he  must  not  ascribe  ill  motives  for  a 
course  of  action  which  is  the  only  proper 
one  ;  and  Anally,  if  any  one  but  myself 
were  interested,  I  should  say  that  he  had 
better  not  waste  his  time  in  raking  up 
the  errors  of  those  whose  lives  have  been 
occupied  not  in  talking  about  science, 
but  in  toiling,  sometimes  with  success 
and  sometimes  with  failure,  to  get  some 
real  work  done. 

The  most  considerable  difference  I 
note  among  men  is  not  in  their  readiness 
to  fall  into  error,  but  in  their  readiness 
to  acknowledge  these  inevitable  lapses. 
The  Duke  of  Argyll  has  now  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  proving  to  the  world  in 
which  of  these  categories  it  is  hereafter 
to  rank  him. 


Dear  Professor  Huxley, — A  short  time 
before  Mr.  Darwin’s  death  I  had  a  con¬ 
versation  with  him  concerning  the  ob¬ 
servations  which  had  been  made  by  Mr. 
Murray  upon  coral-reefs,  and  the  spec¬ 
ulations  which  had  been  founded  upon 
those  observations.  I  found  that  Mr. 
Darwin  had  very  carefully  considered 
the  whole  subject,  and  that  while,  on 
the  one  hand,  he  did  not  regard  tlie  act¬ 
ual  facts  recorded  by  Mr.  Murray  as  ab¬ 
solutely  inconsistent  with  his  own  theory 
of  subsidence,  on  the  other  hand,  he  did 
not  believe  that  they  necessitated  or 
supported  the  hypothesis  advanced  by 
Mr.  Murray.  Mr.  Darwin’s  attitude,  as  I 
understood  it,  toward  Mr.  Murray’s  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  theory  of  subsidence  was 
exactly  similar  to  that  maintained  by  him 
with  respect  to  Professor  Semper’s  criti¬ 
cism,  which  was  of  a  very  similar  char¬ 
acter  ;  and  his  position  with  regard  to 
the  whole  question  was  almost  identical 
with  that  subsequently  so  clearly  deflned 
by  Professor  Dana  in  his  well-known 
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articles  published  in  the  American  Jour- 
nal  of  lienee  for  1885. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  any  one, 
acquainted  with  the  scientific  literature 
of  the  last  seven  years,  could  possibly 
suggest  that  Mr.  Murray’s  memoir  pub¬ 
lished  in  1880  had  failed  to  secure  a  due 
amount  of  attention.  Mr.  Murray,  by 
his  position  in  the  “  Challenger”  office, 
occupied  an  exceptionally  favorable 
position  for  making  his  views  widely 
known  ;  and  he  had  moreover  the  sin¬ 
gular  good  fortune  to  secure  from  the  first 
the  advocacy  of  so  able  and  brilliant  a 
writer  as  Professor  Archibald  Geikie, 
who  in  a  special  discourse  and  in  several 
treatises  on  geology  and  physical  geology 
very  strongly  supported  the  new  theory. 
It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  attempt 
to  give  references  to  the  various  scien¬ 
tific  journals  which  have  discussed  the 
subject,  but  I  may  add  that  every  trea¬ 


tise  on  geology  which  has  been  published, 
since  Mr.  Murray’s  views  were  made 
known,  has  dealt  with  his  observations 
at  considerable  length.  This  is  true  of 
Professor  A.  H.  Green’s  Physical  Geol- 
ogy,  published  in  1883  ;  of  Professor 
Prestwich’s  Geology^  Chemical  and  Phys¬ 
ical ;  and  of  Professor  Jamts  Geikie’s 
Outlines  of  Geology,  published  in  1886. 
Similar  prominence  is  given  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  L>e  Lapparent’s  Traite  de  Giol- 
ogie,  published  in  11885,  and  in  Credner’s 
J^emente  der  Geologie  which  has  ap¬ 
peared  during  the  present  year.  If  this 
be  a  “conspiracy  of  silence,’’  where, 
alas  !  can  the  geological  speculator  seek 
for  fame  ? 

Yours  very  truly, 

John  W.  Judd. 

Oct.  10,  1887. 

— Nineteenth  Century. 
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Ir  the  doctrine  be  true  that  man  is 
really  the  heir  of  all  the  various  species 
and  genera  of  the  animal  kingdom,  it 
seems  a  little  hard  upon  us  that,  even 
by  way  of  exception,  we  inherit  none  of 
the  most  marvellous  instincts  of  those 
species  and  genera,  and  have  to  be  con¬ 
tent  with  those  greater  but  purely  human 
faculties  by  which  even  the  most  won¬ 
derful  of  the  animal  instincts  have  been 
somehow  extinguished.  Sir  John  Lub¬ 
bock  maintains  with  a  good  deal  of  plau¬ 
sibility  that  there  are  insects,  and  very 
likely  even  higher  animals,  which  per¬ 
ceive  colors  of  which  we  have  no 
glimpse,  and  hear  sounds  which  to  us 
are  inaudible.  Yet  we  never  hear  of  a 
human  retina  that  includes  in  its  vision 
those  colors  depending  on  vibrations  of 
the  ether  which  are  too  slow  or  too  rapid 
for  our  ordinary  eyes,  nor  of  a  human 
ear  which  is  entranced  with  music  that 
to  the  great  majority  of  our  species  is 
absolutely  inaudible.  Again,  we  never 
hear  of  a  human  being  who  could  per¬ 
form  the  feat  of  which  we  were  told  only 
the  other  day  in  a  bloodhound.  In  a 
dark  night,  it  followed  up  for  three 
miles  the  trail  of  a  thief  with  whom  the 
bloodhound  could  never  have  been  in 
contact  (he  had  just  put loined  some  rolls 


of  tan  from  the  tan-yard  in  which  th* 
dog  was  chained  up),  and  finally  sat 
down  under  the  tree  in  which  the  man 
had  taken  refuge.  Why,  we  wonder, 
are  those  finer  powers  of  discriminating 
and  following  the  track  of  a  scent  which 
so  many  of  the  lower  animals  possess, 
entirely  extinguished  in  man,  if  man  be 
the  real  heir  of  all  the  various  genera 
which  show  powers  inferior  to  his  own  ? 
We  see  no  trace  in  animals  of  that  high 
enjoyment  of  the  finer  scents  which 
make  the  blossoming  of  the  spring  flow¬ 
ers  so  great  a  delight  to  human  beings, 
and  yet  men  are  entirely  destitute  of 
that  almost  unerring  power  of  tracking 
the  path  of  an  odor  which  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  principal  gifts  of  many  quad¬ 
rupeds  and  some  birds.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  power  of  a  dog  or  cat  to  find 
its  way  back  to  a  home  to  which  it  is 
attached,  but  from  which  it  has  been 
taken  by  a  route  that  it  cannot  possibly 
follow  on  its  return,  even  if  it  had  had 
the  power  of  observing  that  route,  which 
usually  it  has  not  had.  Nothing  could 
be  more  convenient  than  such  a  power 
to  a  lost  child.  But  no  one  ever  heard 
of  any  child  who  possessed  it.  Still 
more  enviable  is  that  instinct  possessed 
by  so  many  birds  of  crossing  great  tracts 
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of  land  and  sea  without  apparently  any 
landmarks  or  seamarks  to  guide  them, 
and  of  reaching  a  quarter  of  the  globe 
which  many  of  them  have  never  visited 
before,  while  those  who  have  visited  it 
before  have  not  visited  it  often  enough 
to  learn  the  way, — at  least,  by  any  rule 
which,  in  like  circumstances,  would  be 
of  any  use  to  human  intelligence.  The 
migratory  birds  must  certainly  be  in 
possession  of  either  senses  or  instincts 
entirely  beyond  the  range  of  human  im¬ 
agination,  and  yet  no  one  ever  heard  of 
the  survival  of  such  a  sense  or  instinct 
in  any  member  of  our  race.  It  may  be 
said,  indeed,  that  men  have  either  in¬ 
herited  or  reproduced  the  slave-making 
instinct  of  some  of  the  military  ants, 
though  that  unfortunate  and  degrading 
instinct  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
inherited  by  any  of  the  higher  animals 
which  intervene  between  the  insects  and 
our  own  race  ;  but  this  only  enhances 
the  irony  of  our  destiny,  if  we  do,  in¬ 
deed,  in  any  sense  inherit  from  these  in¬ 
sect  aristocracies  one  of  the  most  disas¬ 
trous  instincts  of  the  audacious  but  in¬ 
dolent  creatures  which  hght  so  much 
better  than  they  work.  If  we  have  not 
inherited  the  architectural  instincts  of 
bees  or  beavers,  nor  the  spinning  in¬ 
stincts  of  spiders,  nor  the  power  of  the 
dog  to  track  out  its  home,  it  is  a  little 
sad  that  we  should  have  inherited  the 
one  disastrous  instinct  of  the  ant  by 
which  it  makes  itself  dependent  on  a 
more  timid  and  industrious  species  of 
its  own  race,  and  thereby  loses  the  power 
to  help  itself. 

What  is  still  more  curious  is  that  even 
where  human  beings  have  wholly  excep¬ 
tional  and  unheal d-of  powers,  they  be¬ 
tray  no  traces  of  the  exceptional  and 
unheard-of  powers  of  the  races  whose 
vital  organization  we  are  said  to  inherit. 
The  occasional  appearance  of  very  rare 
mathematical  powers,  for  instance,  so 
far  from  being  in  any  sense  explicable 
from  below,  looks  much  more  like  in¬ 
spiration  from  above.  The  calculating 
boy  who  could  not  even  give  any  ac¬ 
count  of  the  process  whereby  he  arrived 
at  correct  results  which  the  educated 
mathematician  took  some  time  to  verify, 
certainly  was  not  reviving  in  himself  any 
of  the  rare  piowers  of  the  lower  tribes  of 
animals.  Nor  do  the  prodigies  in  music 
who  show  such  marvellous  power  in  in- 
Naw  SaaiBS.— VoL.  XLVIL,  No.  3 


fancy  recall  to  us  any  instinct  of  the 
bird,  the  only  musical  creature  except 
ourselves.  Still  less,  of  course,  does 
great  moral  genius,  the  genius  of  a 
Howard  or  a  Clarkson,  suggest  any  rem¬ 
iniscence  of  what  happens  in  the  world 
of  animal  life.  And  yet  even  in  this 
region  there  might  be  some  inheritance 
of  the  kind  conceivable,  if  it  were  but 
discernible  in  our  race.  Were  we  not 
ail  reading  last  week  of  the  St.  Bernard 
dog  which  knew  by  some  instinct  which 
even  the  monks  at  the  hospice  did  net 
share,  that  there  were  lost  travellers  in 
the  neighboring  snowdrift  in  need  of  his 
aid,  and  which  insisted  on  his  masteis 
letting  him  out  to  look  for  them  without 
any  sign  recognizable  by  the  fraternity 
that  aid  was  wanted  ?  What  a  blessing 
such  an  instinct  as  this  would  be  in  a 
higher  sphere  to  the  missionaries  or  the 
sisterhood  whose  work  it  is  to  find  out 
misery  in  need  of  their  aid,  and  perish¬ 
ing  for  want  of  their  help  !  Yet  we 
never  see  anything  of  the  kind  ;  we 
never  hear  of  men  or  women  in  our 
moral  hospices  who  are  warned  by  an 
inner  restlessness  of  the  neighborhood 
of  some  perishing  soul  which  they  could 
help  and  rescue  from  the  dreary  fate 
which  overwhelms  it.  Such  an  instinct, 
however,  might  fairly  be  represented  as 
the  analogue  in  man  of  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  noble  dog  that  there  was  a 
creature  perishing  for  want  of  his  assist¬ 
ance.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  ex¬ 
ceptionally  great  qualities  of  men,  the 
qualities  which  mark  them  for  distinc¬ 
tion,  whether  in  low  levels  or  in  high, 
can  hardly  ever  be  regarded  as  revivals 
of  the  rarer  instincts  of  our  lower  fel¬ 
low-creatures.  Even  the  very  excep¬ 
tional  capacity  for  money-making, — per¬ 
haps  the  lowest  of  these  forms  of  dis¬ 
tinction, — has  nothing  in  it  which  can  in 
any  way  be  traced  to  any  rare  faculty 
below  the  human  level ;  and  the  high¬ 
est,  the  intellectual,  or  moral,  or  poeti¬ 
cal,  or  spiritual  genius  for  reaching  the 
hearts  of  men,  seems  as  destitute  ot  even 
the  highest  sort  of  blind  instinct,  as  is 
the  power  of  the  blindfolded  chess¬ 
player  to  play  a  dozen  games  at  a  time 
and  win  them  all,  or  that  of  the  mathe¬ 
matical  boy  who  extracted  the  square 
root  of  106,929  before  the  original  num¬ 
ber  could  be  written. down,  who  imme¬ 
diately  after  found  the  cube  root  of  268,- 
26 
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336,125  with  equal  rapidity,  and  who 
on  the  instant  resolved  247,483  into  its 
only  factors, — namely,  941  and  263, — 
the  only  two  numbers  from  which  it 
would  result. 

Now,  what  is  the  reason  why,  if  man 
really  inherits  the  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  powers  of  the  other  animals,  as 
the  theory  of  evolution  maintains,  his 
exceptional  powers  seem  always  to  be 
distinctively  and  emphatically  human, 
and  never  in  any  way  modelled  on  the 
hif^hest  of  the  exceptional  powers  of  the 
animal  world  ?  The  most  wonderful  of 
the  instincts  of  the  lower  creatures  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  extinguished  by  the  advance 
of  reason,  instead  of  to  be  stimulated  by 
it.  The  lost  child  cannot  find  its  home 
as  the  carrier  pigeon  finds  it.  The  born 
explorer  carries  no  instinctive  compass 
in  his  breast,  though  the  swallow  seems 
to  carry  one.  The  most  enthusiastic  of 
missionaries  has  no  wonderful  warning 
of  the  misery  which  needs  him  most, 
as  the  St.  Bernard  dog  had.  Man  tran* 
scends  humanity,  not  in  those  respects  in 
which  he  has  inherited  most  from  the 
races  beneath  him,  but  in  those  respects 
in  which  he  has  inherited  least.  The 
strategist  who  is  a  strategist  almost  from 
boyhood,  betrays  no  affinity  with  any  of 
the  instincts  of  the  creatures  whose  in¬ 
stincts  are  most  wonderful.  The  deaf 
musician  who  composes  harmonies 
which  he  never  even  hears,  inherits 
nothing  from  the  inferior  tribes.  The 
mechanician  who  contrives  in  his  in¬ 
fancy  new  ingenuities  of  science,  shows 
a  precocious  insight  into  the  principles 
of  science,  and  betrays  no  trace  of  the 
architectural  instincts  of  the  bee  or  the 
bird.  All  the  extraordinary  faculties  of 
our  race  connect  man  specially  with  the 


future  rather  than  the  past ;  with  the 
race  to  come,  not  with  the  races  whose 
experience  we  are  supposed  to  inherit. 
We  can  only  suppose  the  reason  to  be 
that  the  mind  which  guides  the  universe 
and  lays  down  its  laws,  intends  to  teach 
us  that  that  which  is  most  marvellous  in 
creatures  not  endowed  with  reason  is  of 
a  very  different  kind  from  that  which  is 
most  marvellous  in  creatures  who  are, 
and  that  the  blind  magic,  as  we  may  call 
it,  by  which  the  animal  world  is  encom¬ 
passed,  is  of  a  totally  different  kind 
from  that  higher  magic  of  reason  and 
prophetic  insight  for  which  we  are  being 
educated.  Both  are  wonderful,  but  the 
wonder  of  the  one  lies  in  the  manipula¬ 
tion  from  outside  of  the  impulses  of 
which  the  subject  of  them  can  never 
guess  the  secret,  while  the  wonder  of  the 
other  lies  in  the  growth  of  a  half-uncon¬ 
scious,  half-conscious  genius  to  which 
the  key  is  almost  always  near  at  hand. 
It  is  quite  true  that  in  the  highest  sense 
genius  is  more  marvellous  than  instinct 
itself,  and  for  the  same  reason, — that  it 
comes  of  an  inspiration  which  nothing 
but  vastly  higher  wisdom  could  supply. 
But  though  genius  is  more  marvellous 
than  dumb  instinct,  it  is  not  as  unin- 
structive  or  as  incapable  of  explanation 
and  analysis  ;  it  is  an  open  book  in 
which  we  can  constantly  read  new  les¬ 
sons,  lessons  which  by  degrees  are  more 
and  more  absorbed  into  the  ordinary 
structure  of  our  thoughts,  and  identified 
with  the  daily  texture  of  our  habits. 
The  marvels  of  instinct  are  riddles  to  us 
which  only  the  assumption  of  a  higher 
disposing  power  can  solve.  The  mar¬ 
vels  of  genius  are  enigmas  of  which  the 
true  springs  are  ever  growing  more  and 
more  visible  to  our  eyes. — Spectator. 
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SHELLEY. 


BY  MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 


Nowadays  all  things  appear  in  print 
sooner  or  later  ;  but  1  have  heard  from 
a  lady  who  knew  Mrs.  Shelley  a  story  of 
her  which,  so  far  as  1  know,  has  not  ap¬ 
peared  in  print  hitherto.  Mrs.  Shelley 
was  choosing  a  school  for  her  son,  and 
asked  the  advice  of  this  lady,  who  gave 
for  advice, — to  use  her  own  words  to 


me, — “  Just  the  sort  of  banality,  you 
know,  one  does  come  out  with  :  Oh, 
send  him  somewhere  wh^re  they  will 
teach  him  to  think  for  himself !”  I  have 
had  far  too  long  a  training  as  a  school- 
inspector  to  presume  to  call  an  utterance 
of  this  kind  a  banality ;  however,  it  is 
not  on  this  advice  that  I  now  wish  to 
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lay  stress,  but  upon  Mrs.  Shelley’s  reply 
to  it.  Mrs.  Shelley  answered  :  “  Teach 
him  to  think  for  himself  ?  Oh,  my  God, 
teach  him  rather  to  think  like  other  peo¬ 
ple  !” 

To  the  lips  of  many  and  many  a 
reader  of  Professor  Dowden’s  volumes 
a  cry  of  this  sort  will  surely  rise,  called 
forth  by  Shelley’s  life  as  there  delineat¬ 
ed.  I  have  read  those  volumes  with  the 
deepest  interest,  but  I  regret  their  pub¬ 
lication,  and  am  surprised,  I  confess, 
that  Shelley’s  family  should  have  desired 
or  assisted  it.  For  my  own  part,  at  any 
rate,  1  would  gladly  have  been  left  with 
the  impression,  the  ineffaceable  impres¬ 
sion,  made  upon  me  by  Mrs.  Shelley’s 
first  edition  of  her  husband’s  collected 
poems.  Med  win  and  Hogg  and  Tre- 
lawny  had  done  little  to  change  the  im¬ 
pression  made  by  those  four  delightful 
volumes  of  the  original  edition  of  1839. 
The  text  of  the  poems  has  in  some 
places  been  mended  since  ;  but  Shelley 
IS  not  a  classic,  whose  various  readings 
are  to  be  noted  with  earnest  attention. 
The  charm  of  the  poems  flowed  in  upon 
us  from  that  edition,  and  the  charm  of 
the  character.  Mrs.  Shelley  had  done 
her  work  admirably  ;  her  introductions 
to  the  poems  of  each  year,  with  Shel¬ 
ley’s  prefaces  and  passages  from  his  let¬ 
ters,  supplied  the  very  picture  of  Shelley 
to  be  desired.  Somewhat  idealized  by 
tender  regret  and  exalted  memory  Mrs. 
Shelley’s  representation  no  doubt  was. 
But  without  sharing  her  conviction  that 
Shelley’s  character,  impartially  judged, 
”  would  stand  in  fairer  and  brighter 
light  than  that  of  any  contemporary,” 
we  learned  from  her  to  know  the  soul  of 
affection,  of  ”  gentle  and  cordial  good¬ 
ness,”  of  eagerness  and  ardor  for  human 
happiness,  which  was  in  this  rare  spirit 
— so  mere  a  monster  unto  many.  Mrs. 
Shelley  said  in  her  general  preface  to 
her  husband’s  poems  :  *'  I  abstain  from 
any  remark  on  the  occurrences  of  his 
private  life,  except  inasmuch  as  the 
passions  which  they  engendered  inspired 
his  poetry  ;  this  is  not  the  time  to  relate 
the  truth.”  1  for  my  part  could  wish, 
I  repeat,  that  that  time  had  never  come. 

But  come  it  has,  and  Professor  Dow- 
den  has  given  us  the  Life  of  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley  in  two  very  thick  volumes.  If 
the  work  was  to  be  done,  Professor 
Dowden  has  indeed  done  it  thoroughly. 


One  or  two  things  in  his  biography  of 
Shelley  I  could  wish  different,  even 
waiving  the  question  whether  it  was  de¬ 
sirable  to  relate  in  full  the  occurrences 
of  Shelley’s  private  life.  Professor 
Dowden  holds  a  brief  for  Shelley  ;  he 
pleads  for  Shelley  as  an  advocate  pleads 
for  his  client,  and  this  strain  of  plead¬ 
ing,  united  with  an  attitude  of  adoration 
which  in  Mrs.  Shelley  had  its  charm, 
but  which  Professor  Dowden  was  not 
bound  to  adopt  from  her,  is  unservice¬ 
able  to  Shelley,  nay,  injurious  to  him, 
because  it  inevitably  begets,  in  many 
readers  of  the  story  which  Professor 
Dowden  has  to  tell,  impatience  and  re¬ 
volt.  Further  let  me  remark  that  the 
biography  before  us  is  of  prodigious 
length,  although  its  hero  died  before  he 
was  thirty  years  old,  and  that  it  might 
have  been  considerably  shortened  if  it 
had  been  more  plainly  and  simply  writ¬ 
ten.  I  see  that  one  of  Professor  Dow¬ 
den’s  critics,  while  praising  his  style  for 
”  a  certain  poetic  quality  of  fervor  and 
picturesqueness,”  laments  that  in  some 
important  passages  Professor  Dowden 
”  fritters  away  great  opportunities  for 
sustained  and  impassioned  narrative.” 

I  am  inclined  much  rather  to  lament 
that  Professor  Dowden  has  not  steadily 
kept  his  poetic  quality  of  fervor  and 
picturesqueness  more  under  control.  Is 
it  that  the  Home  Rulers  have  so  loaded 
the  language  that  even  an  Irishman  who 
is  not  one  of  them  catches  something  of 
their  full  habit  of  style  ?  No,  it  is 
rather,  I  believe,  that  Professor  Dowden, 
of  poetic  nature  himself,  and  dealing 
with  a  poetic  nature  like  Shelley,  is  so 
steeped  in  sentiment  by  his  subject  that 
in  almost  every  page  of  the  biography 
the  sentiment  runs  over.  A  curious  note 
of  his  style,  suffused  with  sentiment,  is 
that  it  seems  incapable  of  using  the  com¬ 
mon  word  child.  A  great  many  births 
are  mentioned  in  the  biography,  but  al¬ 
ways  it  is  a  poetic  babe  that  is  born,  not  a 
prosaic  child.  And  so,  again,  Andid 
Chenier  is,  not  guillotined,  but  too 
foully  done  to  death.”  Again,  Shelley 
after  his  runaway  marriage  with  Harriet 
Westbrook  was  in  Edinburgh  without 
money  and  lull  of  anxieties  for  the 
future,  and  complained  of  his  hard  lot 
in  being  unable  to  get  away,  in  being 
”  chained  to  the  filth  and  commerce  of 
Edinburgh.”  Natural  enough;  but 
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why  should  Professor  Dowden  improve 
the  occasion  as  follows  ?  *'  The  most 
romantic  of  northern  cities  could  lay  no 
spell  upon  his  spirit.  His  eye  was  not 
fascinated  by  the  presences  of  moun¬ 
tains  and  the  sea,  by  the  fantastic  out¬ 
lines  of  aerial  piles  seen  amid  the  wreath¬ 
ing  smoke  of  Auld  Reekie,  by  the  gloom 
of  the  Canongate  illuminated  with  shafts 
of  sunlight  streaming  from  its  interesting 
wynds  and  alleys  ;  nor  was  his  imagina¬ 
tion  kindled  by  storied  house  or  palace, 
and  the  voices  of  old,  forgotten,  far-off 
things,  which  haunt  their  walls.’*  If 
Professor  Dowden,  writing  a  book  in 
prose,  could  have  brought  himself  to 
eschew  poetic  excursions  of  this  kind 
and  to  tell  his  story  in  a  plain  way,  lov¬ 
ers  of  simplicity,  of  whom  there  are 
some  still  left  in  the  world,  would  have 
been  gratified,  and  at  the  same  time  his 
book  would  have  been  the  shorter  by 
scores  of  pages. 

These  reserves  being  made,  I  have 
little  except  praise  for  the  manner  in 
which  Professor  Dowden  has  performed 
his  task  ;  whether  it  was  a  task  which 
ought  to  be  performed  at  all,  probably 
did  not  lie  with  him  to  decide.  His 
ample  materials  are  used  with  order 
and  judgment ;  the  history  of  Shelley's 
life  develops  itself  clearly  before  our 
eyes  ;  the  documents  of  importance  for 
it  are  given  with  sufficient  fulness,  noth¬ 
ing  essential  seems  to  have  been  kept 
back,  although  I  would  gladly,  1  con- 
fess,have  seen  more  of  Miss  Clairmont’s 
journal,  whatever  arrangement  she  may 
in  her  later  life  have  chosen  to  exercise 
upon  it.  In  general  all  documents  are 
so  fairly  and  fully  cited,  that  Professor 
Dowden's  pleadings  for  Shelley,  though 
they  may  sometimes  indispose  ^nd  ir¬ 
ritate  the  reader,  produce  no  obscuring 
of  the  truth  ;  the  documents  manifest  it 
of  themselves.  Last  but  not  least  of 
Professor  Dowden’s  merits,  he  has  pro¬ 
vided  his  book  with  an  excellent  index. 

Undoubtedly  this  biography,  with  its 
full  account  of  the  occurrences  of  Shel¬ 
ley’s  private  life,  compels  one  to  review 
one’s  former  impression  of  him.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  brilliant  and  attaching  reb¬ 
el  who  in  thinking  for  himself  had  of 
old  our  sympathy  so  passionately  with 
him,  when  we  come  to  read  his  full  bi¬ 
ography  makes  us  often  and  often  in¬ 
clined  to  cry  out :  **  My  God  1  he  had 


far  better  have  thought  like  other  peo¬ 
ple.”  There  is  a  passage  in  Hogg’s 
capitally  written  and  most  interesting 
account  of  Shelley  which  1  wrote  down 
when  I  first  read  it  and  have  borne  in 
mind  ever  since  ;  so  beautifully  it  seem¬ 
ed  to  render  the  true  Shelley.  Hogg 
has  been  speaking  of  the  intellectual  ex¬ 
pression  of  Shelley’s  features,  and  he 
goes  on  ;  “  Nor  was  the  moral  expres¬ 
sion  less  beautiful  than  the  intellectual ; 
for  there  was  a  softness,  a  delicacy,  a 
gentleness,  and  especially  (though  this 
will  surprise  many)  that  air  of  profound 
religious  veneration  that  characterizes 
the  best  works  and  chiefly  the  frescoes 
(and  into  these  they  infused  their  whole 
souls)  of  the  f^reat  masters  of  Florence 
and  of  Rome.  ’  What  we  have  of  Shel¬ 
ley  in  poetry  and  prose  suited  with  this 
charming  picture  of  him  ;  Mrs.  Shelley’s 
account  suited  with  it ;  it  was  a  posses¬ 
sion  which  one  would  gladly  have  kept 
unimpaired.  It  still  subsists,  I  must 
now  add  ;  it  subsists  even  after  one  has 
read  the  present  biography  ;  it  subsists, 
but  so  as  by  fire.  It  subsists  with  many 
a  scar  and  stain  ;  never  again  will  it 
have  the  same  pureness  and  beauty 
which  it  had  formerly.  I  regret  this,  as 
I  have  said,  and  I  confess  I  do  not  see 
what  has  been  gained.  Our  ideal  Shel¬ 
ley  was  the  true  Shelley  after  all ;  what 
has  been  gained  by  making  us  at  mo¬ 
ments  doubt  it  ?  What  has  been  gained 
by  forcing  upon  us  much  in  him  which 
is  ridiculous  and  odious,  by  compelling 
any  fair  mind,  if  it  is  to  retain  with  a 
good  conscience  its  ideal  Shelley,  to  do 
that  which  I  propose  to  do  now  ?  I 
propose  to  mark  firmly  what  is  ridicu¬ 
lous  and  odious  in  the  Shelley  brought 
to  our  knowledge  by  the  new  materials, 
and  then  to  show  that  our  former  beauti¬ 
ful  and  lovable  Shelley  nevertheless 
survives. 

Almost  everybody  knows  the  main 
outline  of  the  events  of  Shelley’s  life. 
It  will  be  necessary  for  me,  however,  up 
to  the  date  of  his  second  marriage,  to 
go  through  them  here.  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley  was  born  at  Field  Place,  near 
Horsham,  in  Sussex,  on  the  4th  of 
August,  1792.  He  was  of  an  old  family 
of  country  gentlemen,  and  the  heir  to  a 
baronetcy.  He  had  one  brother  and 
five  sisters,  but  the  brother  so  much 
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younger  than  himself  as  to  be  no  com¬ 
panion  for  him  in  his  boyhood  at  home, 
and  after  he  was  separated  from  home 
and  England  he  never  saw  him.  Shelley 
was  brought  up  at  Field  Place  with  his 
sisters.  At  ten  years  old  he  was  sent  to 
a  private  school  at  Isleworth,  where  he 
read  Mrs.  Radclifle’s  romances  and  was 
fascinated  by  a  popular  scientific  lec¬ 
turer.  After  two  years  of  private  school 
he  went  in  1804  to  Eton.  Here  he  took 
no  part  in  cricket  or  football,  refused  to 
fag,  was  known  as  “  mad  Shelley”  and 
much  tormented  ;  when  tormented  be¬ 
yond  endurance  he  could  be  dangerous. 
Ceitainly  he  was  not  happy  at  Eton  ; 
but  he  had  friends,  he  boated,  he  ram¬ 
bled  about  the  country.  His  school  les¬ 
sons  were  easy  to  him,  and  his  reading 
extended  far  beyond  them  ;  he  read 
books  on  chemistry,  he  read  Pliny’s 
Natural  History,  Godwin's  Political 
Justice,  Lucretius,  Franklin,  Condorcet. 
It  is  said  he  was  called  ”  atheist  Shel¬ 
ley”  at  Eton,  but  this  is  not  so  well  es¬ 
tablished  as  his  having  been  called 
”  mad  Shelley.”  He  was  full,  at  any 
rate,  of  new  and  revolutionary  ideas, 
and  he  declared  at  a  later  time  that  he 
was  twice  expelled  from  the  school  but 
recalled  through  the  interference  of  his 
father. 

In  the  spring  of  1810  Shelley,  now  in 
his  eighteenth  year,  entered  University 
College,  Oxford,  as  an  exhibitioner. 
He  had  already  written  novels  and 
poems  ;  a  poem  on  the  Wandering  Jew, 
in  seven  or  eight  cantos,  he  sent  to 
Campbell,  and  was  told  by  Campbell  that 
there  were  but  two  good  lines  in  it.  He 
had  solicited  the  correspondence  of  Mrs. 
Hemans,  then  Felicia  Browne  and  un¬ 
married  ;  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  a 
charming  cousin,  Harriet  Grove.  In 
the  autumn  of  1810  he  found  a  publisher 
lor  his  verse  ;  he  also  found  a  friend  in 
a  very  clever  and  free-minded  commoner 
of  his  college,  Thomas  Jefferson  Hogg, 
who  has  admirably  described  the  Shelley 
of  those  Oxford  days,  with  his  chemis¬ 
try,  his  eccentric  habits,  his  charm  of 
look  and  character,  his  conversation,  his 
shrill  discordant  voice.  Shelley  read  in¬ 
cessantly.  Hume’s  Essays  produced  a 
powerful  impression  on  him  ;  his  free 
speculation  led  him  to  what  his  father, 
and  worse  still  his  cousin  Harriet, 
thought  ”  detestable  principles  his 


cousin  and  his  family  became  estranged 
from  him.  He,  on  his  part,  became 
more  and  more  incensed  against  the 
“bigotry”  and  “intolerance”  which 
produced  such  estrangement.  “  Here  I 
swear,  and  as  I  break  my  oaths,  may 
Infinity,  Eternity,  blast  me— here  I 
swear  that  never  will  I  forgive  intoler¬ 
ance.”  At  the  beginning  of  r8rr  he 
prepared  and  published  what  he  called 
a  “  leaflet  for  letters,’  ’  having  for  its  title 
The  Necessity  of  Atheism.  He  sent 
copies  to  all  the  bishops,  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  to  the  heads 
of  houses.  On  Lady  Day  he  was  sum¬ 
moned  before  the  authorities  of  his  Col¬ 
lege,  refused  to  answer  the  question 
whether  he  had  written  The  Necessity  of 
Atheism,  told  the  Master  and  Fellows 
that  “  their  proceedings  would  become 
a  court  of  inquisitors  but  not  free  men 
in  a  free  country,”  and  was  expelled  for 
contumacy.  Hogg  wrote  a  letter  of  re¬ 
monstrance  to  the  authorities,  was  in  his 
turn  summoned  before  them  and  ques¬ 
tioned  as  to  his  share  in  the  “  leaflet,” 
and,  refusing  to  answer,  he  also  was  ex¬ 
pelled. 

Shelley  settled  with  Hogg  in  lodgings 
in  London.  His  father,  excusably  in¬ 
dignant,  was  not  a  wise  man  and  man¬ 
aged  his  son  ill.  His  plan  of  recom¬ 
mending  Shelley  to  read  Paley’s  Natural 
Theology,  and  of  reading  it  with  him 
himself,  makes  us  smile.  Shelley,  who 
about  this  time  wrote  of  his  younger  sis¬ 
ter,  then  at  school  at  Clapham,  “  There 
are  some  hopes  of  this  dear  little  girl, 
she  would  be  a  divine  little  scion  of  in¬ 
fidelity  if  I  could  get  hold  of  her,”  was 
not  to  have  been  cured  by  Paley’s  Nat¬ 
ural  Theology  administered  through  Mr. 
Timothy  Shelley.  But  by  the  middle  of 
May  Shelley’s  father  had  agreed  to  allow 
him  two  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Mean¬ 
while,  in  visiting  his  sisters  at  their 
school  in  Clapham,  Shelley  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  schoolfellow  of  theirs, 
Harriet  Westbrook.  She  was  a  beauti¬ 
ful  and  lively  girl,  with  a  father  who  had 
kept  a  tavern  in  Mount  Street,  but  had 
now  retired  from  business,  and  one  sis¬ 
ter  much  older  than  herself,  who  encour¬ 
aged  in  every  possible  way  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  her  sister  of  sixteen  with  the 
heir  to  a  baronetcy  and  a  great  estate. 
Soon  Shelley  heard  that  Harriet  met 
with  cold  looks  at  her  school  for  associ- 
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ating  with  an  atheist ;  his  generosity  and 
his  ready  indignation  against  "  intoler¬ 
ance”  were  roused.  In  the  summer 
Harriet  wrote  to  him  that  she  was  perse¬ 
cuted  not  at  school  only  but  at  home 
also,  that  she  was  lonely  and  miserable, 
and  would  gladly  put  an  end  to  her  life. 
Shelley  went  to  see  her  ;  she  owned  her 
love  for  him.  and  he  engaged  himself  to 
her.  He  told  his  cousin  Charles  Grove 
that  his  happiness  had  been  blighted 
when  the  other  Harriet,  Charles’s  sister, 
cast  him  off  ;  that  now  the  only  thing 
worth  living  for  was  self-sacrifice.  Har¬ 
riet’s  persecutors  became  yet  more 
troublesome,  and  Shelley,  at  the  end  of 
August,  went  off  with  her  to  Edinburgh 
and  they  were  married.  The  entry  in 
the  register  is  this  ; — 

August  28,  t8ir.  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley, 
farmer,  Sussex,  and  Miss  Harriet  Westbrook, 
St.  Andrew  Church  Parish,  daughter  of  Mr. 
John  Westbrook,  London. 

After  five  weeks  in  Edinburgh  the 
young  farmer  and  his  wife  came  south¬ 
ward  and  took  lodgings  at  York,  under 
the  shadow  of  what  Shelley  calls  that 
‘‘  gigantic  pile  of  superstition,”  the  Min¬ 
ster.  But  his  friend  Hogg  was  in  a  law¬ 
yer’s  office  in  York,  and  Hogg’s  society 
made  the  Minster  endurable.  Mr.  Tim¬ 
othy  Shelley’s  happiness  in  his  son  was 
naturally  not  increased  by  the  runaway 
marriage ;  he  stopped  his  allowance, 
and  Shelley  determined  to  visit  ”  this 
thoughtless  man,”  as  he  calls  his  parent, 
and  to  ‘‘try  the  force  of  truth”  upon 
him.  Nothing  could  be  effected  ;  Shel¬ 
ley’s  mother,  too,  was  now  against  him. 
He  returned  to  York  to  find  that  in  his 
absence  his  friend  Hogg  had  been  mak¬ 
ing  love  to  Harriet,  who  had  indignantly 
repulsed  him.  Shelley  was  shocked, 
but  after  a  ”  terrible  day”  of  explanation 
from  Hogg,  he  ‘‘  fully,  freely  pardoned 
him,”  promised  to  retain  him  still  as 
”  his  friend,  his  bosom  friend,”  and 
‘‘  hoped  soon  to  convince  him  how  love¬ 
ly  virtue  was.”  But  for  the  present  it 
seemed  better  to  separate.  In  Novem¬ 
ber  he  and  Harriet,  with  her  sister  Eliza, 
took  a  cottage  at  Keswick.  Shelley  was 
now  in  great  straits  for  money  ;  the  great 
Sussex  neighbor  of  the  Shelleys,  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  interposed  in  his 
favor,  and  his  father  and  grandfather 
seem  to  have  offered  him  at  this  time  an 
income  of  2,000/.  a  year,  if  he  would 


consent  to  entail  the  family  estate. 
Shelley  indignantly  refused  to  ‘‘  for¬ 
swear  his  principles,”  by  accepting  ”  a 
proposal  so  insultingly  hateful.”  But 
in  December  his  father  agreed,  though 
with  an  ill  grace,  to  grant  him  his  allow¬ 
ance  of  aoo/.  a  year  again,  and  Mr. 
Westbrook  promised  to  allow  a  like  sum 
to  his  daughter.  So  after  four  months 
of  marriage  the  Shelleys  began  1812 
with  an  income  of  400/.  a  year. 

Early  in  February  they  left  Keswick 
and  proceeded  to  Dublin,  where  Shelley, 
who  had  prepared  an  address  to  the 
Catholics,  meant  to  ‘‘  devote  himself 
toward  forwarding  the  great  ends  of  vir¬ 
tue  and  happiness  in  Ireland.”  Before 
leaving  Keswick  he  wrote  to  William 
Godwin,  ‘‘  the  regulator  and  former  of 
his  mind,”  making  profession  of  his 
mental  obligations  to  him,  of  his  respect 
and  veneration,  and  soliciting  Godwin’s 
friendship.  A  correspondence  follow¬ 
ed  ;  Godwin  pronounced  his  young  dis¬ 
ciple's  plans  for  ”  disseminating  the 
doctrines  of  philanthropy  and  freedom” 
in  Ireland  to  be  unwise  ;  Shelley  bowed 
to  his  mentor's  decision  and  gave  up 
his  Irish  campaign,  quitting  Dublin  on 
the  4th  of  April,  1812.  He  and  Harriet 
wandered  first  to  Nant-Gwillt  in  South 
Wales,  near  the  upper  Wye,  and  from 
thence  after  a  month  or  two  to  Lyn- 
mouth  in  North  Devon,  where  he  busied 
himself  with  his  poem  of  Queen  Mab, 
and  with  sending  to  sea  boxes  and  bot¬ 
tles  containing  a  Declaration  of  Rights 
by  him,  in  the  hope  that  the  winds  and 
waves  might  carry  his  doctrines  where 
they  would  do  good.  But  his  Irish  ser¬ 
vant.  bearing  the  prophetic  name  of 
Healy,  posted  the  Declaration  on  the 
walls  of  Barnstaple  and  was  taken  up  ; 
Shelley  found  himself  watched  and  no 
longer  able  to  enjoy  Lynmouth  in  peace. 
He  moved  in  September  1812  to  Tre- 
madoc,  in  North  Wales,  where  he  threw 
himself  ardently  into  an  enterprise  for 
recovering  a  great  stretch  of  drowned 
land  from  the  sea.  But  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  October  he  and  Harriet  visited 
London,  and  Shelley  grasped  Godwin 
by  the  hand  at  last.  At  once  an  inti¬ 
macy  arose,  but  the  future  Mary  Shelley 
— Godwin’s  daughter  by  his  first  wife, 
Mary  Wollstonecraft — was  absent  on  a 
visit  in  Scotland  when  the  Shelleys  ar¬ 
rived  in  London.  They  became  ac- 
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quainted,  however,  with  the  second 
Mrs.  Godwin,  on  whom  we  have  Charles 
Lamb’s  friendly  comment :  “A  very 
disgusting  woman,  and  wears  green 
spectacles  !”  with  the  amiable  Fanny, 
Mary  Wollstonecrafi’s  daughter  by  Im* 
lay,  before  her  marriage  with  Godwin  ; 
and  probably  also  with  Jane  Clairmont, 
the  second  Mrs.  Godwin’s  daughter  by 
a  first  marriage,  and  herself  afterward 
the  mother  of  Byron’s  Allegra.  Com¬ 
plicated  relationships,  as  in  the  Theban 
story  !  and  there  will  be  not  wanting, 
presently,  something  of  the  Theban  hor¬ 
rors.  During  this  visit  of  six  weeks  to 
London  Shelley  renewed  his  intimacy 
with  Hogg;  in  the  middle  of  November 
he  returned  to  Tremadoc.  There  he 
remained  until  the  end  of  February 
1813,  perfectly  happy  with  Harriet, 
reading  widely,  and  working  at  his 
Queen  Mab  and  at  the  notes  to  that 
poem.  On  the  a6th  of  February  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  made,  or  so  he  fancied,  to 
assassinate  him,  and  in  high  nervous 
excitement  he  hurriedly  left  Tremadoc 
and  repaired  with  Harriet  to  Dublin 
again.  On  this  visit  to  Ireland  he  saw 
Killarney,  but  early  in  April  he  and 
Harriet  were  back  again  in  London. 

There  in  June,  1813,  their  daughter 
laRthe  was  born  ;  at  the  end  of  July 
they  moved  to  Bracknell,  in  Berkshire. 
They  had  for  neighbors  there  a  Mrs. 
Boinville  and  her  married  daughter, 
whom  Shelley  found  to  be  fascinating 
women,  with  a  culture  which  to  his  wife 
was  altogether  wanting.  Cornelia  Tur¬ 
ner,  Mrs,  Boinville’s  daughter,  was  mel¬ 
ancholy,  required  consolation,  and 
found  it,  Hogg  tells  us,  in  Petrarch’s 
poetry  ;  “  Bysshe  entered  at  once  fully 
into  her  views  and  caught  the  soft  in¬ 
fection,  breathing  the  tenderest  and 
sweetest  melancholy  as  every  true  poet 
ought.”  Peacock,  a  man  of  keen  and 
cultivated  mind,  joined  the  circle  at 
Bracknell.  He  and  Harriet,  not  yet 
eighteen,  used  sometimes  to  laugh  at 
the  gushing  sentiment  and  enthusiasm 
of  tile  P>racknell  circle  ;  Harriet  had 
also  given  offence  to  Shelley  by  getting 
a  wet-nurse  for  her  child  ;  in  Professor 
Dowdell’s  words,  ”  the  beauty  of  Har¬ 
riet’s  motherly  relation  to  her  babe  was 
marred  in  Shelley’s  eyes  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  into  his  home  of  a  hireling  nurse 
to  whom  was  delegated  the  mother’s 


tenderest  office.”  But  in  September 
Shelley  wrote  a  sonnet  to  his  child  which 
expresses  his  deep  love  for  the  mother 
also,  to  whom  in  March  1814  he  was  re¬ 
married  in  London,  lest  the  Scotch  mar¬ 
riage  should  prove  to  have  been  in  any 
point  irregular.  Harriet’s  sister  Eliza, 
however,  whom  Shelley  had  at  first 
treated  with  excessive  deference,  had 
now  become  hateful  to  him.  And  in 
the  very  month  of  the  London  marriage 
we  find  him  writing  to  Hogg  that  he  is 
staying  with  the  Boinvilles,  having  ”  es¬ 
caped,  in  the  society  of  all  that  philos¬ 
ophy  and  friendship  combine,  from  the 
dismaying  solitude  of  myself.”  Cor¬ 
nelia  Turner,  he  adds,  whom  he  once 
thought  cold  and  reserved,  ”  is  the  re¬ 
verse  of  this,  as  she  is  the  reverse  of 
everything  bad  ;  she  inherits  all  the  di¬ 
vinity  of  her  mother.”  Then  comes  a 
stanza,  beginning 

Thy  dewy  looks  sink  in  my  breast, 

Thy  gentle  words  stir  poison  there. 

It  has  no  meaning,  he  says  ;  it  is  only 
written  in  thought.  ”  It  is  evident  from 
this  pathetic  letter,”  says  Professor 
Dowden,  “  that  Shelley’s  happiness  in 
his  home  had  been  fatally  stricken.” 
This  is  a  curious  way  of  putting  the 
matter.  To  me  what  is  evident  is 
rather  that  Shelley  had,  to  use  Professor 
Dowden’s  words  again — for  in  these 
things  of  high  sentiment  I  gladly  let  him 
speak  for  me — “  a  too  vivid  sense  that 
here  fin  the  society  of  the  Boinville 
family)  were  peace  and  joy  and  gentle¬ 
ness  and  love.”  In  April  come  some 
more  verses  to  the  Boinvilles,  which 
contain  the  first  good  stanza  that  Shelley 
wrote.  In  May  comes  a  poem  to  Har¬ 
riet,  of  which  Professor  Dowden’s  prose 
analysis  is  as  poetic  as  the  poem  itself. 
”  If  she  has  something  to  endure  (from 
the  Boinville  attachment^,  it  is  not 
much,  and  all  her  husband  s  weal  hangs 
upon  her  loving  endurance,  for  see  how 
pale  and  wildered  anguish  has  made 
him  !”  Harriet,  unconvinced,  seems  to 
have  gone  off  to  Bath  in  resentment, 
from  whence,  however,  she  kept  up  a 
constant  correspondence  with  Shelley, 
who  was  now  of  age,  and  busy  in  Lon¬ 
don  raising  money  on  post-obit  bonds 
for  his  own  wants  and  those  of  the 
friend  and  former  of  his  mind,  Godwin. 

And  now,  indeed,  it  was  to  become 
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true  that  if  from  the  inflammable  Shel¬ 
ley’s  devotion  to  the  Boinville  family 
poor  Harriet  had  had  **  something  to 
endure,”  yet  this  was  '*  not  much” 
compared  with  what  was  to  follow.  At 
Godwin’s  house  Shelley  met  Mary  Woll- 
stonecraft  Godwin,  his  future  wife, 
then  iu  her  seventeenth  year.  She  was 
a  gifted  person,  but,  as  Professor  Dow- 
den  says,  she  ”  had  breathed  during  her 
entire  life  an  atmosphere  of  free 
thought.”  On  the  8th  of  June  Hogg 
called  at  Godwin’s  with  Shelley  ;  God¬ 
win  was  out,  but  ”  a  door  was  partially 
and  softly  opened,  a  thrilling  voice  called 
‘  Shelley  ! '  a  thrilling  voice  answered 
‘  Mary  !  ’  ”  Shelley’s  summoner  was 
”  a  very  young  female,  fair  and  fair¬ 
haired,  pale  indeed,  and  with  a  piercing 
look,  wearing  a  frock  of  tartan.”  Al¬ 
ready  they  were  ”  Shelley”  and  **  Mary” 
to  one  another ;  “  before  the  close  of 
June  they  knew  and  felt,”  says  Profes¬ 
sor  Dowden,  ”  that  each  was  to  the 
other  inexpressibly  dear.”  The  church¬ 
yard  of  St.  Pancras,  where  her  mother 
was  buried,  became  ”  a  place  now 
doubly  sacred  to  Mary,  since  on  one 
eventful  day  Bysshe  here  poured  forth 
his  griefs,  his  hopes,  his  love,  and  she, 
in  sign  of  everlasting  union,  placed  her 
hand  in  his.”  In  July  Shelley  gave  her 
a  copy  of  Queen  Mob,  printed  but  not 
published,  and  under  the  tender  dedica¬ 
tion  to  Harriet  he  wrote :  ”  Count 
Slobendorf  was  about  to  marry  a  woman 
who,  attracted  solely  by  his  fortune, 
proved  her  selfishness  by  deserting  him 
in  prison.”  Mary  added  an  inscription 
on  her  part :  ”  I  love  the  author  beyond 
all  powers  of  expression  ...  by  that 
love  we  have  promised  to  each  other, 
although  I  may  not  be  yours  I  can  never 
be  another’s,” — and  a  good  deal  more 
to  the  same  effect. 

Amid  these  excitements  Shelley  was 
for  some  days  without  writing  to  Har¬ 
riet,  who  applied  to  Hookham  the  pub¬ 
lisher  to  know  what  had  happened.  She 
was  expecting  her  confinement ;  ”  I  al¬ 
ways  fancy  something  dreadful  has  hap¬ 
pened,”  she  wrote,  ”  if  I  do  not  hear 
from  him  ...  I  cannot  endure  this 
dreadful  state  of  suspense.”  Shelley 
then  wrote  to  her,  begging  her  to  come 
to  London  ;  and  when  she  arrived  there, 
he  told  her  the  state  of  his  feelings,  and 
proposed  separation.  The  shock  made 


Harriet  ill ;  and  Shelley,  says  Peacock, 

”  between  his  old  feelings  toward  Har¬ 
riet,  and  his  new  passion  for  Mary, 
showed  in  his  looks,  in  his  gestures,  in 
his  speech,  the  state  of  a  mind  *  suffer¬ 
ing,  like  a  little  kingdom,  the  nature  of 
an  insurrection.'  ”  Godwin  grew  un¬ 
easy  about  his  daughter,  and  after  a 
serious  talk  with  her,  wrote  to  Shelley. 
Under  such  circumstances.  Professor 
Dowden  tells  us,  ”  to  youth,  swift  and 
decisive  measures  seem  the  best.”  In 
the  early  morning  of  the  28th  of  July, 
1814,  ”  Mary  Godwin  stepped  across 
her  father’s  threshold  into  the  summer 
air,”  she  and  Shelley  went  off  together 
in  a  post-chaise  to  Dover,  and  from 
thence  crossed  to  the  Continent. 

On  the  14th  of  August  the  fugitives 
were  at  Troyes  on  their  way  to  Switzer¬ 
land.  From  Troyes  Shelley  addressed 
a  letter  to  Harriet,  of  which  the  best 
description  I  can  give  is  that  it  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  letter  which  a  man  in  the 
writer’s  circumstances  should  not  have 
written. 

My  dearest  Harriet  (be  begins),  I  write  to 
yoa  from  this  detestable  town  ;  I  write  to  show 
that  I  do  not  forget  you  ;  I  write  to  urge  you 
tc  come  to  Switzerland,  where  you  will  at  last 
find  one  firm  and  constant  friend  to  whom 
your  interests  will  be  always  dear — by  whom 
your  feelings  will  never  wilfully  be  injured. 
Worn  none  can  you  expect  this  but  me — all 
else  are  either  unfeeling  or  selfish,  or  have  be* 
loved  friends  of  their  own. 

Then  follows  a  description  of  his  jour¬ 
ney  with  Mary  from  Paris,  “  through  a 
fertile  country,  neither  interesting  from 
the  character  of  its  inhabitants  nor  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery,  with  a  mule  to 
carry  our  baggage,  as  Mary,  who  has 
not  been  sufficiently  well  to  walk,  fears 
the  fatigue  of  walking.”  Like  St.  Paul 
to  Timothy, he  ends  with  commissions:  — 

I  wish  you  to  bring  with  you  the  two  deeds 
which  Tahourdin  has  to  prepare  for  you,  as 
also  a  copy  of  the  settlement.  Do  not  part 
with  any  of  your  money.  But  what  shall  be 
done  almut  the  books?  You  can  consult  on 
the  spot.  With  love  to  my  sweet  little  lanthe, 
ever  most  affectionately  yours,  S. 

I  write  in  great  haste  ;  we  depart  directly. 

Professor  Dowden’s  flow  of  sentiment 
is  here  so  agitating,  that  I  relieve  my¬ 
self  by  resorting  to  a  drier  world.  Cer¬ 
tainly  my  comment  on  this  letter  shall 
not  be  his,  that  it  ”  assures  Harriet  that 
her  interests  were  still  dear  to  Shelley, 
though  now  their  lives  had  moved 
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apart."  But  neither  will  I  call  the  let¬ 
ter  an  odious  letter,  a  hideous  letter.  I 
prefer  to  call  it,  applying  an  untrans* 
latable  French  word,  a  bite  letter.  And 
it  is  bite  from  what  is  the  signal,  the  dis¬ 
astrous  want  and  weakness  of  Shelley, 
with  all  his  fine  intellectual  gifts— his 
utter  deficiency  in  humor. 

Harriet  did  not  accept  Shelley’s  invi¬ 
tation  to  join  him  and  Mary  in  Switzer¬ 
land.  Money  difficulties  drove  the  trav¬ 
ellers  back  to  England  in  September. , 
Godwin  would  not  see  Shelley,  but  he 
sorely  needed,  continually  demanded, 
and  eagerly  accepted,  pecuniary  help 
from  his  erring  '*  spiritual  son."  Be¬ 
tween  Godwin  s  wants  and  his  own, 
Shelley  was  hard  pressed.  He  got  from 
Harriet,  who  still  believed  that  he  would 
return  to  her,  twenty  pounds  which  re¬ 
mained  in  her  hands.  In  November  she 
was  confined  ;  a  son  and  heir  was  born 
to  Shelley.  He  went  to  see  Harriet, 
but  "the  interview  left  husband  and 
wife  each  embittered  against  the  other." 
Friends  were  severe ;  "  when  Mrs. 

Boinville  wrote,  her  letter  seemed  cold 
and  even  sarcastic,"  says  Professor 
Dowden.  "  Solitude,"  he  continues, 
"  unharassed  by  debts  and  duns,  with 
Mary’s  companionship,  the  society  of  a 
few  friends,  and  the  delights  of  study 
and  authorship,  would  have  made  these 
winter  months  to  Shelley  months  of  un¬ 
usual  happiness  and  calm.  ’’  But  alas, 
creditors  were  pestering,  and  even  Har¬ 
riet  gave  trouble.  In  January  1815 
Mary  had  to  write  in  her  journal  this 
entry  :  "  Harriet  sends  her  creditors 
here ;  nasty  woman.  Now  we  must 
change  our  lodgings." 

One  day  about  this  time  Shelley  asked 
Peacock  :  "  Do  you  think  Wordsworth 
could  have  written  such  poetry  if  he  ever 
had  dealings  with  money-lenders  ?’’ 
Not  only  had  Shelley  dealings  with 
money-lenders,  he  now  had  dealings 
with  bailiffs  also.  But  still  he  continued 
to  read  largely.  In  January  1815  his 
grandfather.  Sir  Bysshe  Shelley,  died. 
Shelley  went  down  into  Sussex  ;  his 
father  would  not  suffer  him  to  enter  the 
house,  but  he  sate  outside  the  door  and 
read  Comus,  while  the  reading  of  his 
grandfather’s  will  went  on  inside.  In 
February  was  born  Mary’s  first  child,  a 
girl,  who  lived  but  a  few  days.  All  the 
spring  Shelley  was  ill  and  harassed,  but 


by  June  it  was  settled  that  he  shonld 
have  an  allowance  from  his  father  of 
1,000/.  a  year,  and  that  his  debts  (in¬ 
cluding  1,200/.  promised  by  him  to  God¬ 
win)  should  be  paid.  He  on  his  part 
paid  Harriet’s  debts  and  allowed  her 
200/.  a  year.  In  August  he  took  a  house 
on  the  borders  of  Windsor  Park,  and 
made  a  boating  excursion  up  the  Thames 
as  far  as  Lechlade,  an  excursion  which 
produced  his  first  entire  poem  of  value, 
the  hta.yxixivLX  Stanuis  in  Lechlade  Church¬ 
yard.  They  were  followed,  later  in  the 
autumn,  by  Alastor.  Henceforth,  from 
this  winter  of  1815  until  he  was  drowned 
between  Leghorn  and  Spezzia  in  July 
1822,  Shelley’s  literary  history  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  given  in  the  delightful  introduc¬ 
tions  prefixed  by  Mrs.  Shelley  to  the 
poems  of  each  year.  Much  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  his  life  is  there  given  also  ;  but 
with  some  of  those  "  occurrences  of  his 
private  life”  on  which  Mrs.  Shelley  for¬ 
bore  to  touch,  and  which  are  now  made 
known  to  us  in  Professor  Dowden’ s 
book,  we  have  still  to  deal. 

Mary’s  first  son,  William,  was  bom 
in  January,  1816,  and  in  February  we 
find  Shelley  declaring  himself  "  strongly 
urged,  by  the  perpetual  experience  of 
neglect  or  enmity  from  almost  every  one 
but  those  who  are  supported  by  my  re¬ 
sources,  to  desert  my  native  country, 
hiding  myself  and  Mary  from  the  con¬ 
tempt  which  we  so  unjustly  endure." 
Early  in  May  he  left  England  with  Mary 
and  Miss  Clairmont  ;  they  met  Lord 
Byron  at  Geneva  and  passed  the  sum¬ 
mer  by  the  Lake  of  Geneva  in  his  com¬ 
pany.  Miss  Clairmont  had  already  in 
London,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Shelleys,  made  Byron’s  acquaintance 
and  'tH^ome  his  mistress.  Shelley  de¬ 
termined,  in  the  course  of  the  summer, 
to  go  back  to  England,  and,  after  all, 
"  to  make  that  most  excellent  of  nations 
my  perpetual  resting-place.”  In  Sep¬ 
tember  he  and  his  ladies  returned  ;  Miss 
Clairmont  was  then  expecting  her  con¬ 
finement.  Of  her  being  Byron’s  mis¬ 
tress  the  Shelleys  were  now  aware  ;  but 
"  the  moral  indignation,"  says  Profes¬ 
sor  Dowden,  “  which  Byron’s  act  might 
justly  arouse,  seems  to  have  been  felt  by 
neither  Shelley  nor  Mary."  If  Byron 
and  Claire  Clairmont,  as  she  was  now 
called,  loved  and  were  happy,  all  was 
welL 
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The  eldest  dau(i;hter  of  the  Godwin 
household,  the  amiable  Fanny,  was  un¬ 
happy  at  home  and  in  deep  dejection  of 
spirits.  Godwin  was,  as  usual,  in  ter¬ 
rible  straits  for  money.  The  Shelleys 
and  Miss  Clairmont  settled  themselves 
at  Bath  ;  early  in  October  Fanny  God¬ 
win  passed  through  Bath  without  their 
knowing  it,  travelled  on  to  Swansea, 
took  a  bedroom  at  the  hotel  there,  and 
was  found  in  the  morning  dead,  with  a 
bottle  of  laudanum  on  the  table  beside 
her  and  these  words  in  her  handwrit¬ 
ing 

I  have  long  determined  that  the  best  thing  I 
could  do  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of 
a  being  whose  birth  was  unfortunate,*  and 
whose  life  has  only  been  a  series  of  pain  to 
those  persons  who  have  hurt  their  health  in 
endeavoring  to  promote  her  welfare  Perhaps 
to  hear  of  my  death  will  give  you  pain,  but  you 
will  soon  have  the  blessing  of  forgetting  that 
such  a  creature  ever  existed  as  .  .  . 

There  is  no  signature. 

A  sterner  tragedy  followed.  On  the 
9th  of  November,  1816,  Harriet  Shelley 
left  the  house  in  Brompton  where  she 
was  then  living,  and  did  not  return.  On 
the  loth  of  December  her  body  was 
found  in  the  Serpentine ;  she  had 
drowned  herself.  In  one  respect  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dowden  resembles  Providence  : 
his  ways  are  inscrutable.  His  comment 
on  Harriet’s  death  is  ;  “  There  is  no 
doubt  she  wandered  from  the  ways  of 
upright  living.”  But,  he  adds  :  *’  That 
no  act  of  Shelley’s,  during  the  two  years 
which  immediately  preceded  her  death, 
tended  to  cause  the  rash  act  which 
brought  her  life  to  its  close,  seems  cer¬ 
tain.  ”  Shelley  had  been  living  with  Mary 
all  the  time  ;  only  that ! 

On  the  30th  of  December,  1816, 
Mary  Godwin  and  Shelley  were  mar¬ 
ried.  I  shall  pursue  ”  the  occurrences 
of  Shelley’s  private  life”  no  further. 
For  the  five  years  and  a  half  which  re¬ 
main,  Professor  Dowden’ s  book  adds  to 
our  knowledge  of  Shelley’s  life  much 
that  is  interesting  ;  but  what  was  chiefly 
important  we  knew  already.  The  new 
and  grave  matter  which  we  did  not 
know,  or  knew  in  the  vaguest  way  only, 
but  which  Shelley’s  family  and  Professor 
Dowden  have  now  thought  it  well  to 

*  She  was  Mary  '.Wullstonecraft’s  natural 
daughter  by  Imlay. 


give  ns  in  full,  ends’ with  Shelley’s  sec¬ 
ond  marriage. 

I  regret,  I  say  once  more,  that  it  has 
been  given.  It  is  a  sore  trial  for  our 
love  of  Shelley.  What  a  set  !  what  a 
world  !  is  the  exclamation  that  breaks 
from  us  as  we  come  to  an  end  of  this 
history  of  “  the  occurrences  of  Shelley’s 
private  life.”  I  used  the  French  word 
bHe  for  a  letter  of  Shelley’s  ;  for  the 
world  in  which  we  And  him  I  can  only 
use  another  French  word,  sale.  God¬ 
win's  house  of  sordid  horror,  and  God¬ 
win  preaching  and  holding  the  hat,  and 
the  green-spectacled  Mrs.  Godwin,  and 
Hogg  the  faithful  friend,  and  Hunt  the 
Horace  of  this  precious  world,  and,  to 
go  up  higher.  Sir  Timothy  Shelley,  a 
great  country  gentleman,  feeling  himself 
safe  while  ”  the  exalted  mind  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  [the  drinking  Duke! 
protects  me  with  the  world,”  and  Lord 
Byron  with  his  deep  grain  of  coarseness 
and  commonness,  his  affectation,  his 
brutal  selfishness — what  a  set !  The 
history  carries  us  to  Oxford,  and  I  think 
of  the  clerical  and  respectable  Oxford  of 
those  old  times,  the  Oxford  of  Cople- 
ston  and  the  Kebles  and  Hawkins,  and 
a  hundred  more,  with  the  relief  Keble 
declares  himself  to  experience  from 
Izaak  Walton, 

When,  wearied  with  the  tale  thy  times  disclose. 
The  eye  first  finds  thee  out  in  thy  secure  repose. 

I  am  not  only  thinking  of  morals  and 
the  house  of  Godwin,  I  am  thinking  also 
of  tone,  bearing,  dignity.  I  appeal  to 
Cardinal  Newman,  if  perchance  he  does 
me  the  honor  to  read  these  words,  is  it 
possible  to  imagine  Copleston  or  Haw¬ 
kins  declaring  himself  safe  ”  while  the 
exalted  mind  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
protects  me  with  the  world  ”? 

Mrs.  Shelley,  after  her  marriage  and 
during  Shelley’s  closing  years,  becomes 
attractive  ;  up  to  her  marriage  tier  let¬ 
ters  and  journal  do  not  please.  Her 
ability  is  manifest,  but  she  is  not  attrac¬ 
tive.  In  the  world  discovered  to  us  by 
Professor  Dowden  as  surrounding  Shel¬ 
ley  up  to  1817,  the  most  pleasing  figure 
is  poor  Fanny  Godwin  ;  after  Fanny 
Godsrin,  the  most  pleasing  figure  is 
Harriet  Shelley  herself. 

Professor  Dowden’ s  treatment  of  Har¬ 
riet  is  not  worthy — so  much  he  must  al¬ 
low  me  in  all_  kindness,  but  also  in  all 
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seriousness,  to  say — of  either  his  taste 
or  his  judgment  His  pleading  for 
Shelley  is  constant,  and  he  does  more 
harm  than  good  to  Shelley  by  it.  But 
here  his  championship  of  Shelley  makes 
him  very  unjust  to  a  cruelly  used  and 
unhappy  girl.  For  several  pages  he 
balances  the  question  whether  or  not 
Harriet  was  unfaithful  to  Shelley  before 
he  left  her  for  Mary,  and  he  leaves  the 
question  unsettled.  As  usual  Professor 
Dowden  (and  it  is  his  signal  merit)  sup¬ 
plies  the  evidence  decisive  against  him¬ 
self.  Thornton  Hunt,  not  well  disposed 
to  Harriet,  Hogg,  Peacock,  Trelawny, 
Hookham,  and  a  member  of  Godwin’s 
own  family,  are  all  clear  in  their  evi¬ 
dence  that  up  to  her  parting  from  Shel¬ 
ley  Harriet  was  perfectly  innocent.  But 
that  precious  witness,  Godwin,  wrote  in 
1817  that  “  she  had  proved  herself  un¬ 
faithful  to  her  husband  before  their  sep¬ 
aration.  .  .  .  Peace  be  to  her  shade  !” 
Why,  Godwin  was  the  father  of  Har¬ 
riet's  successor.  But  Mary  believed  the 
same  thing.  She  was  Harriet’s  succes¬ 
sor.  But  Shelley  believed  it  too.  He 
had  it  from  Godwin.  But  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  of  it  earlier.  The  evidence  for 
this  is,  that,  in  writing  to  Southey  in 
1820,  Shelley  declares  that  “  the  single 
passage  of  a  life,  otherwise  not  only 
spotless  but  spent  in  an  impassioned 
pursuit  of  virtue,  which  looks  like  a 
blot,”  bears  that  appearance  “merely 
because  I  regulated  my  domestic  ar¬ 
rangements  without  deferring  to  the 
notions  of  the  vulgar,  although  1  might 
have  done  so  quite  as  conveniently  had 
1  descended  to  their  base  thoughts.” 
From  this  Professor  Dowden  concludes 
that  Shelley  believed  he  could  have  got 
a  divorce  from  Harriet  had  he  ^o  wished. 
The  conclusion  is  not  clear.  But  even 
were  the  evidence  perfectly  clear  that 
Shelley  believed  Harriet  unfaithful  when 
he  parted  from  her,  we  should  have  to 
take  into  account  Mrs.  Shelley’s  most 
true  sentence  in  her  introduction  to 
Alastor  :  ”  In  all  Shelley  did,  he,  at  the 
time  of  doing  it,  believed  himself  justi¬ 
fied  to  his  own  conscience.” 

Shelley’s  asserting  a  thing  vehemently 
does  not  prove  more  than  that  he  chose 
to  believe  it  and  did  believe  it.  His  ex¬ 
treme  and  violent  changes  of  opinion 
about  people  show  this  sufficiently. 
Eliza  Westbrook  is  at  one  time  “  a  dia¬ 


mond  not  so  large”  as  her  sister  Harriet 
but  “  more  highly  polished  ’  and  then  ; 

“  I  certainly  hate  her  with  all  my  heart 
and  soul.  1  sometimes  feel  faint  with 
the  fatigue  of  checking  the  overflowings 
of  my  unbounded  abhorrence  for  this 
miserable  wretch.”  The  antipathy, 
Hogg  tells  us,  was  as  unreasonable  as 
the  former  excess  of  deference.  To  his 
friend  Miss  Hitchener  he  says  :  ‘‘  Never 
shall  that  intercourse  cease,  which  has 
been  the  day-dawn  of  my  existence,  the 
sun  which  has  shed  warmth  on  the  cold 
drear  length  of  the  anticipated  prospect 
of  life.”  A  little  later,  and  she  has  be¬ 
come  “  the  Brown  Demon,  a  woman  of 
desperate  views  and  dreadful  passions, 
but  of  cool  and  undeviating  revenge.” 
Even  Professor  Dowden  admits  that  this 
is  absurd  ;  that  the  real  Miss  Hitchener 
was  not  seen  by  Shelley,  either  when  he 
adored  or  when  he  detested. 

Shelley’s  power  of  persuading  himself 
was  equal  to  any  occasion  ;  but  would 
not  his  conscientiousness  and  high  feel¬ 
ing  have  prevented  his  exerting  this 
power  at  poor  Harriet’s  expense?  To 
abandon  her  as  he  did,  must  he  not  have 
known  her  to  be  false  ?  Professor  Dow¬ 
den  insists  always  on  Shelley’s  ”  consci¬ 
entiousness.”  Shelley  himself  speaks  of 
his  “  impassioned  pursuit  of  virtue.” 
Leigh  Hunt  compared  his  life  to  that 
of  ”  Plato  himself,  or,  still  more,  a 
Pythagorean,”  and  added  that  he 
“  never  met  a  being  who  came  nearer, 
perhaps  so  near,  to  the  height  of  hu¬ 
manity,”  to  being  an  "  angel  of  char¬ 
ity.”  In  many  respects  Shelley  really 
resembled  both  a  Pythagorean  and  an 
angel  of  charity.  He  loved  high 
thoughts,  he  cared  nothing  for  sumptu¬ 
ous  lodging,  fare,  and  raiment,  he  was 
poignantly  afflicted  at  the  sight  of  mis¬ 
ery,  he  would  have  given  away  his  last 
farthing,  would  have  suffered  in  his  own 
person,  to  relieve  it.  But  in  one  im¬ 
portant  point  he  was  like  neither  a 
Pythagorean  nor  an  angel  ;  he  was  ex¬ 
tremely  inflammable.  Professor  Dow¬ 
den  leaves  no  doubt  on  the  matter. 
After  reading  his  book,  one  feels  sick¬ 
ened  for  ever  of  the  subject  of  irregular 
relations  ;  God  forbid  that  I  should  go 
into  the  scandals  about  Shelley’s  “  Nea¬ 
politan  charge,”  about  Shelley  and 
Emilia  Viviani,  about  Shelley  and  Miss 
Clairmont,  and  the  rest  of  it !  I  will 
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say  only  that  it  is  visible  enough  that 
when  the  passion  of  love  was  aroused  in 
Shelley  (and  it  was  aroused  easily)  one 
could  not  be  sure  of  him,  his  friends 
could  not  trust  him.  We  have  seen  him 
with  the  Boinville  family.  With  Emilia 
Viviani  he  is  the  same.  If  he  is  left 
much  alone  with  Miss  Clairmont,  he 
evidently  makes  Mary  uneasy  ;  nay,  he 
makes  Professor  Dowden  himself  un¬ 
easy.  And  I  conclude  that  an  entirely 
human  inflammability,  joined  to  an  in¬ 
human  want  of  humor  and  a  superhu¬ 
man  power  of  self-deception,  are  the 
causes  which  chiefly  explain  Shelley's 
abandonment  of  Harriet  in  the  first 
place,  and  then  his  behavior  to  her  and 
his  defence  of  himself  afterward. 

His  misconduct  to  Harriet,  his  want 
of  humor,  his  self-deception,  are  fully 
brought  before  us  for  the  first  time  by 
Professor  Dowden' s  book.  Good  mor¬ 
als  and  good  criticism  alike  forbid  that 
when  all  this  is  laid  bare  to  us  we  should 
deny,  or  hide,  or  extenuate  it.  Never¬ 
theless  I  go  back  after  all  to  what  I  said 
at  the  beginning  ;  still  our  ideal  Shelley, 
the  angelic  Shelley,  subsists.  Unhap¬ 
pily  the  data  for  this  Shelley  we  had 
and  knew  long  ago,  while  the  data  for 
the  unattractive  Shelley  are  fresh  ;  and 
what  is  fresh  is  likely  to  fix  our  atten¬ 
tion  more  than  what  is  familiar.  But 
Professor  Dowden' s  volumes,  which  give 
so  much,  which  give  too  much,  also 
afford  data  for  picturing  anew  the  Shel¬ 
ley  who  delights,  as  well  as  for  picturing 
for  the  first  time  a  Shelley  who,  to  s{)eak 
plainly,  disgusts  ;  and  with  what  may 
renew  and  restore  our  impression  of  the 
delightful  Shelley  I  shall  end. 

The  winter  at  Marlow,  and  the  oph¬ 
thalmia  caught  among  the  cottages  of 
the  poor,  we  knew,  but  we  have  from 
Professor  Dowden  more  details  of  this 
winter  and  of  Shelley’s  work  among  the 
poor  ;  we  have  above  all,  for  the  first 
time  I  believe,  a  line  of  verse  of  Shel¬ 
ley's  own  which  sums  up  truly  and  per¬ 
fectly  this  most  attractive  side  of  him  : 

I  am  the  friend  of  the  unfriended  poor. 

But  that  in  Shelley  on  which  I  would 
especially  dwell  is  that  in  him  which 
contrasts  most  with  the  ignobleness  of 
the  world  in  which  we  have  seen  him 
living,  and  with  the  pernicious  nonsense 
which  we  have  found  him  talking.  The 


Shelley  of  “  marvellous  gentleness,"  of 
feminine  refinement,  with  gracious  and 
considerate  manners,  "  a  perfect  gentle¬ 
man,  entirely  without  arrogance  or  ag¬ 
gressive  egotism,”  completely  devoid  of 
the  proverbial  and  ferocious  vanity  of 
authors  and  poets,  always  disposed  to 
make  little  of  his  own  work  and  to  pre¬ 
fer  that  of  others,  of  reverent  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  the  great  and  wise,  of  high  and 
tender  seriousness,  of  heroic  generosity, 
and  of  a  delicacy  in  rendering  services 
which  was  equal  to  his  generosity — the 
Shelley  who  was  all  this  is  the  Shelley 
with  whom  I  wish  to  end.  He  may  talk 
nonsense  about  tyrants  and  priests,  but 
what  a  high  and  noble  ring  in  such  a 
sentence  as  the  following,  written  by  a 
young  man  who  is  refusing  2,000/.  a 
year  rather  than  consent  to  entail  a  great 
property  ! 

That  I  should  enuil  120,000/.  of  command 
over  labor,  of  power  to  remit  this,  to  empioy  it 
for  benevolent  purposes,  on  one  whom  1  know 
not — who  might,  instead  of  being  the  benefactor 
of  mankind,  be  its  bane,  or  use  this  for  the 
worst  purposes,  which  the  real  delegates  of  my 
chance-given  property  might  convert  into  a 
most  useful  instrument  of  benevolence  !  No  ? 
this  you  will  not  suspect  me  of. 

And  again  ; — 

I  desire  money  because  I  think  I  know  the 
use  of  it.  It  commands  labor,  it  gives  leisure  ; 
and  to  give  leisure  to  those  who  will  employ  it 
in  the  forwarding  of  truth  is  the  noblest  pres¬ 
ent  an  individual  can  make  to  the  whole. 

If  there  is  extravagance  here,  it  is  ex¬ 
travagance  of  a  beautiful  and  rare  sort, 
like  Shelley’s  "  underhand  ways”  also, 
which  differed  singularly,  the  cynic 
Hogg  tells  us,  from  the  underhand  ways 
of  other  people  ;  “  the  latter  were  con¬ 
cealed  because  they  were  mean,  selfish, 
sordid  ;  Shelley’s  secrets,  on  the  con¬ 
trary  (kindnesses  done  by  stealth),  were 
hidden  through  modesty,  delicacy,  gen¬ 
erosity,  refinement  of  soul," 

His  forbearance  to  Godwin,  to  God¬ 
win  lecturing  and  renouncing  him  and 
at  the  same  time  holding  out,  as  I  have 
said,  his  hat  to  him  for  alms,  is  wonder¬ 
ful  ;  but  the  dignity  with  which  he  at 
last,  in  a  letter  perfect  for  propriety  of 
tone,  reads  a  lesson  to  his  ignoble 
father-in-law,  is  in  the  best  possible 
style  : — 

Perhaps  it  is  well  that  you  should  be  in¬ 
formed  that  I  consider  your  last  letter  to  be 
written  in  a  style  of  haughtiness  and  encroach- 
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tnent  which  neither  awes  nor  imposes  on  me  ; 
but  I  have  no  desire  to  transgress  the  limits 
which  you  place  to  our  intercourse,  nor  in  any 
future  instance  will  I  make  any  remarks  but 
such  as  arise  from  the  strict  question  in  discus¬ 
sion. 

And  again  : — 

My  astonishment,  and,  I  will  confess,  when 
1  have  been  treated  with  most  harshness  and 
cruelty  by  you,  my  indignation,  has  been  ex¬ 
treme,  that,  knowing  as  you  do  my  nature, 
any  considerations  should  have  prevailed  on 
you  to  have  been  thus  harsh  and  cruel.  I  la¬ 
mented  also  over  my  ruined  hopes  of  all  that 
your  genius  once  taught  me  to  expect  from 
your  virtue,  when  I  found  that  for  yourself, 
your  family,  and  your  creditors,  you  would 
submit  to  that  communication  with  me  which 
you  once  rejected  and  abhorred,  and  which  no 
pity  for  my  poverty  or  sufierings,  assumed 
willingly  for  you,  could  avail  to  extort. 

Moreover,  though  Shelley  has  no  hu¬ 
mor,  he  can  show  as  quick  and  sharp 
a  tact  as  the  most  practised  man  of  the 
world.  He  has  been  with  Byron  and 
the  Countess  Guiccioli,  and  he  writes  of 
the  latter  : — 

La  Guiccioli  is  a  very  pretty,  sentimental, 
innocent  Italian,  who  has  sacrificed  an  im¬ 
mense  future  for  the  sake  of  Lord  Byron,  and 
who,  if  I  know  anything  of  my  friend,  of  her, 
and  of  human  nature,  will  hereafter  have 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  repent  her  rashness. 

Tact  also,  and  something  better  than 
tact,  he  shows  in  his  dealings,  in  order 
to  befiiend  Leigh  Hunt,  with  Lord 
Byron.  He  writes  to  Hunt  : — 

Particular  circumstances,  or  rather,  I  should 
say,  particular  dispositions  in  Lord  Byron’s 
character,  ren4er  the  close  and  exclusive  in¬ 
timacy  with  him  in  which  1  find  myself  intol¬ 
erable  to  me  ;  thus  much,  my  best  friend,  I 
will  confess  and  confide  to  you.  No  feelings 
of  my  own  shall  injure  or  interfere  with  what 
is  now  nearest  to  them — your  interest ;  and  I 
will  uke  care  to  preserve  the  little  influence  I 
may  have  over  this  Proteus,  in  whom  such 
strange  extremes  are  reconciled,  until  we  meet. 

And  so  we  have  come  back  again,  at 
last,  to  our  original  Shelley — to  the 
Shelley  of  the  lovely  and  well-known 
picture,  to  the  Shelley  with  “  flushed, 
feminine,  artless  face,’*  the  Shelley 
“blushing  like  a  girl,”  of  Trelawny. 
Professor  Dowden  gives  us  some  further 
attempts  at  portraiture.  One  by  a  Miss 
Rose,  of  Shelley  at  Marlow  : — 

He  was  the  most  interesting  figure  I  ever 
saw  ;  his  eyes  like  a  deer’s,  bright  but  rather 


wild  ;  his  white  throat  unfettered  ;  his  slender 
but  to  me  almost  faultless  shape  ;  his  brown 
long  coat  with  curling  lamb’s  wool  collar  and 
cuffs— in  fact  his  whole  appearance— are  as 
fresh  in  my  recollection  as  an  occurrence  of 
yesterday. 

Feminine  enthusiasm  may  be  deemed 
suspicious,  but  a  Captain  Kennedy  must 
surely  be  able  to  keep  his  head.  Cap¬ 
tain  Kennedy  was  quartered  at  Horsham 
in  1813,  and  saw  Shelley  when  he  was 
on  a  stolen  visit,  in  his  father’s  absence, 
at  Field  Place  : — 

He  received  me  with  frankness  and  kindli¬ 
ness,  as  if  he  had  known  me  from  childhood, 
and  at  once  won  my  heart.  I  fancy  I  see  him 
now  as  he  sate  by  the  window,  and  hear  his 
voice,  the  tones  of  which  impressed  me  with 
his  sincerity  and  simplicity.  His  resemblance 
to  his  sister  Elizabeth  was  as  striking  as  if  they 
had  been  twins.  His  eyes  were  most  expres¬ 
sive  ;  bis  complexion  beautifully  fair,  his  feat¬ 
ures  exquisitely  fine  ;  his  hair  was  dark,  and 
no  peculiar  attention  to  its  arrangement  was 
manifest.  In  person  he  was  slender  and 
gentlemanlike,  but  inclined  to  stoop  ;  his  gait 
was  decidedly  not  miliury.  The  general  ap¬ 
pearance  indicated  great  delicacy  of  constitu¬ 
tion.  One  would  at  once  pronounce  of  him 
that  he  was  different  from  other  men.  There 
was  an  earnestness  in  his  manner  and  such 
perfect  gentleness  of  breeding  and  freedom 
from  everything  artificial  as  charmed  every 
one.  I  never  met  a  man  who  so  immediately 
won  upon  me. 

Mts.  Gisborne’s  son,  who  knew  Shelley 
well  at  Leghorn,  declared  Captain  Ken¬ 
nedy's  description  of  him  to  be  “  the 
best  and  most  truthful  I  have  ever  seen.’’ 

To  all  this  we  have  to  add  the  charm 
of  the  man’s  writings— 'Of  Shelley’s 
poetry.  It  is  his  poetry,  above  every¬ 
thing  else,  which  for  many  people  estab¬ 
lishes  that  he  is  an  angel.  Of  his  poetry 
I  have  not  space  now  to  speak.  But  let 
no  one  suppose  that  a  want  of  humor 
and  a  self-delusion  such  as  Shelley’s 
have  no  effect  upon  a  man’s  poetry. 
The  man  Shelley,  in  very  truth,  is  not 
entirely  sane,  and  Shelley's  poetry  is  not 
entirely  sane  either.  The  Shelley  of 
actual  life  is  a  vision  of  beauty  and  radi¬ 
ance,  indeed,  but  availing  nothing, 
effecting  nothing.  And  in  poetry,  no 
less  than  in  life,  he  is  "  a  beautiful  and 
ineffectual  angel,  beating  in  the  void  his 
luminous  wings  in  vain.” — Nineteenth 
Century. 
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THE  PROSPECT  OF  EGYPT  IN  1888. 

BY  COL.  F.  DUNCAN. 

The  successful  tour  of  the  Khedive  ture  were  necessary.  The  Khedive  is 
in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  in  1887  not  a  man  of  brilliant  parts,  and  per- 
calls  for  special  notice  at  the  present  haps  had  he  been  so  he  would  have  filled 
moment.  A  similar  tour  made  by  him  his  very  difficult  part  during  the  last  five 
in  the  cholera  year,  1883,  called  forth  years  in  a  way  less  likely  to  maintain  the 
many  expressions  of  loyalty,  but  this  entente  cordiale  between  himself  and  his 
fact  was  in  part  due  to  the  admiration  English  protectors.  To  them  he  has 
evoked  by  his  courage  and  devotion  in  been  most  loyal,  and  oftfn  under  very 
visiting  the  cholera  camps  of  his  troops,  trying  circumstances.  And  yet  his  loy* 
and  the  hospitals  in  Cairo  and  Abbassyeh  alty  to  England  has  never  interfered 
where  the  sick  were  under  treatment,  with  his  affection  for  his  own  people. 
No  such  secondary  causes  were  at  work  To  his  quiet  dignity  as  a  ruler  has  been 
in  his  later  tour,  and  the  explanation  added  the  dignity  of  misfortune,  and  al- 
can  only  be  found  in  the  real  affection  though  the  past  five  years  Have  acted  as 
of  his  people  for  their  amiable  ruler.  a  chastening  school  to  him,  they  have 

The  display  of  this  affection  being  been  a  school  in  which  he  has  learned 
concurrent  with  the  reduction  of  the  lessons  which  will  come  in  usefully  to 
British  garrison  makes  the  fact  more  him  as  a  ruler,  should  he  be  allowed  in¬ 
hopeful,  and  leads  those  who  know  the  dependence. 

Egyptians  best  to  believe  that  in  the  With  the  recollections  of  his  father's 
event  of  England’s  total  withdrawal  luxurious  court  and  lavish  expenditure 
there  would  be  no  internal  opposition  to  still  vivid  in  his  mind,  he  yet  readily 
the  Khedive's  Government.  That  there  and  modestly  accepted,  indeed  initiated, 
would  be  intrigue  from  without  is  highly  very  different  conditions  of  life  ;  and 
probable,  unless  measures  were  taken  in  no  one  is  more  sensible  than  he  that, 
anticipation  to  prevent  it.  just  as  his  father's  extravagance  brought 

The  personal  qualities  of  the  Khedive  intolerable  burdens  on  the  fellaheen,  so 
ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  by  personal  and  national  economy  those 
and  much  that  has  been  said  against  him  burdens  may  be  lightened,  and  may  ul- 
must  be  largely  discounted.  Those  who  timately  be  altogether  removed, 
decry  him  most  are  those  who  are  op*  The  welcome  recently  given  to  him  in 
posed  to  any  form  of  native  government  the  provinces,  where  he  was  not — as  in 
whatever,  and  the  same  course  would  be  Cairo  and  Alexandria — seen  with  Brit- 
pursued  by  them  if  King  Solomon  him-  ish  troops  in  the  background,  seems  to 
self  occupied  the  viceregal  throne.  As  prove  the  soundness  of  the  advice  given 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Khedive  is  a  man  by  me  in  the  House  of  Commons  during 
of  singularly  amiable  temperament,  of  the  past  session.  I  then  urged  that  the 
domestic  habits,  with  much  quiet  un-  small  force  which  England  now  has  in 
demonstrative  character,  and  anxious  Egypt  should  be  concentrated  at  Assi- 
by  study  to  develop  his  mental  powers  out  and  Alexandria,  the  southern  and 
and  to  extend  the  field  of  his  knowledge  northern  extremities  of  the  railway  sys- 
and  thought.  A  good  French  scholar,  tern.  Cairo — his  capital — would  thus  be 
he  has  also  with  patient  labor  acquired  left  to  the  Khedive  himself,  without  any 
no  despicable  knowledge  of  the  English  visible  signs  of  alien  support ;  and  yet 
language,  and  in  the  education  of  his  such  support,  if  necessary,  could  be 
sons,  and  in  the  selection  of  their  tutors  drawn  into  Cairo  in  a  few  hours.  That 
and  their  travels,  he  has  shown  a  liber-  the  Khedive  would  receive  help  in  his 
ality  of  mind  not  very  common  among  attempts  to  form  a  strong  Government 
Mussulmans.  He  has  also  shown  con-  under  these  circumstances  from  Egyp- 
siderable  powers  of  self-denial,  and  was  tian  statesmen  such  as  Riaz  and  others, 
one  of  the  first  to  practise  economies  in  I  have  little  doubt.  That  his  old  dan- 
his  household  when  it  became  evident  ger  from  a  discontented  army  would  not 
that  reductions  in  the  national  expend!-  present  itself  is  certain  to  all  those  who 
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know  his  young  army,  free  as  it  is  from 
old  and  vicious  traditions,  treated  just* 
ly,  well  instructed,  and  with  the  prestige 
of  having  done  good  service  in  the  held. 
He  would  probably  retain — at  all  events 
for  a  time — the  services  of  some  English 
officers,  but  this  would  not  signify  Eng¬ 
lish  protection  any  more  than  the  pres¬ 
ence  some  years  ago  in  the  Egyptian 
army  of  General  Stone  and  other  Ameri¬ 
can  officers  implied  American  protec¬ 
tion.  The  English  officers  now  serving 
the  Khedive  have  so  identihed  them¬ 
selves  with  their  men,  by  studying  their 
characteristics  and  their  language,  by 
their  kind,  him,  and  just  treatment,  and 
by  their  belief  in  them,  that  their  reten¬ 
tion  even  for  an  indehnite  period  would 
excite  no  resentment  nor  suspicion.  At 
the  present  moment  Wady  Haifa — the 
southern  frontier  of  mutilated  Egypt — 
is  garrisoned  by  2,500  Egyptian  troops 
with  a  few  English  officers  ;  and  Suakin 
is  similarly  defended. 

A  contingent  of  his  own  army  in  Cairo, 
without  any  British  troops,  would  give 
the  Khedive  a  position  in  the  eyes  of  his 
people  which  at  present  it  is  difficult  for 
him  to  secure.  He  would  appear  a  real 
governor  instead  of  a  prot^g^^  and  in  no 
other  way  does  it  seem  possible  to  give 
him  a  legitimate  opportunity  of  forming 
a  Government  with  the  seeds  in  it  of 
stability.  Nor  can  we  see  any  prospect 
of  total  evacuation  by  England  unless 
some  such  stable  native  Government  is 
formed. 

Much  was  to  be  said  at  one  time,  even 
in  the  interests  of  the  Egyptians,  in 
favor  of  the  annexation  or  permanent 
protectorate  of  Egypt  by  England.  But 
neither  of  these  courses  is  now  within 
the  range  of  practical  politics.  After 
the  deliberate  and  repeated  promises 
made  by  English  Governments,  no  polit¬ 
ical  party  in  the  State  would  venture  to 
urge  either  annexation  or  protectorate. 
Nor,  as  years  go  on,  do  the  necessities 
increase  for  protecting  British  interests 
in  this  way.  In  the  Parliament  of  1885 
Lord  Charles  Beresford  showed  how 
easy  it  would  be  to  render  the  Suez 
Canal  useless  in  time  of  war  ;  and  since 
then  we  have  found,  in  the  Canadian 
Pacific  line,  a  far  better  and  safer  route 
to  the  East  than  the  Suez  railway.  The 
new  Suez  Canal  convention  will  help 
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also  to  relieve  England  of  the  duty  of 
garrisoning  Egypt. 

It  would  therefore  seem  to  be  em¬ 
phatically  the  time  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  undoubted  popularity  of  the  Khedive 
to  assist  him  in  forming  a  strong  native 
Government,  which  would  enable  us  to 
leave  a  friendly  Egypt  behind  us.  By 
our  ill-timed,  even  if  well-meant,  inter¬ 
ference  we  shattered  almost  everything 
of  government  that  was  in  the  country, 
and  since  that  time  we  have  been  mainly 
responsible  for  the  amputation  of  some 
of  Egypt’s  best  provinces.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  created  a  loyal 
army,  an  efficient  police,  and  better 
methods  of  irrigation  ;  and  in  all  the 
administration  and  Government  offices 
we  have  done  much  to  purge  away  job¬ 
bery  and  intrigue.  The  time,  then, 
seems  eminently  suited  for  some  active 
step  on  our  part,  and  the  only  difficulty 
lies  in  what  would  be  the  conduct  of  the 
French  after  our  withdrawal.  If  they 
would  only  cease  from  troubling  there 
would  be  no  difficulty.  It  is  a  very 
large  “if,”  but  not  insurmountable  by 
statesmen.  In  the  proposals  recently 
made  by  Lord  Salisbury  to  the  Sultan, 
which  the  latter  refused  to  ratify,  there 
were  the  germs  of  a  satisfactory  arrange¬ 
ment  ;  and  it  cannot  be  considered  im¬ 
possible  to  secure  for  the  future  peace  of 
Egypt  the  co-operation  of  the  same 
powers  that  agreed  to  guarantee  the  last 
Egyptian  loan.  It  is  the  presence  of 
English  rather  than  the  waning  of  French 
influence  which  irritates  France  ;  and  a 
modus  vivendi  ought  to  be  possible. 

One  great^source  of  danger  is  the  high 
proportion  of  lucrative  offices  in  Egypt 
given  to  foreigners.  By  throwing  these 
prizes  more  open  to  the  natives  we 
would  increase  their  interest  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  Government,  and  we 
would  in  proportion  diminish  the  held 
lor  European  intiigues. 

Our  story  in  connection  with  Egypt  is 
not  one  to  make  us  proud,  but  much  of 
our  blundering  will  be  forgotten  if  we 
are  instrumental  in  establishing,  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  a  worthy  native 
administration,  instead  of  that  govern¬ 
ment  by  foreign  proxy  which  is  harass¬ 
ing  to  ourselves  and  satisfactory  to  no 
one. — Fortnightly  Review.  < 
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In  the  valleys  of  upper  Camiola  life 
moves  so  slowly  that  it  almost  seems  to 
stagnate.  Slav  patriotism  has  excluded 
German  from  the  elementary  schools  ; 
and,  as  the  dialect  varies  so  greatly  that 
the  speech  of  the  inhabitants  of  one  dis¬ 
trict  can  hardly  be  understood  as  soon 
as  its  limits  are  passed,  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  whole  literature  of  the  province 
should  consist  of  love  songs,  a  calendar 
or  two,  and  a  few  newspapers,  which  are 
said  to  be  distinguished  by  violence 
rather  than  power.  The  priests,  for  rea¬ 
sons  too  complex  to  be  explained  at  pres¬ 
ent,  for  the  roost  part  side  with  the  ex¬ 
treme  Slav  party,  and  so  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  people  cannot  be  said  to  be 
“moving  onward  at  hurricane  speed.” 
Some  unquiet  minds  may  deplore  such  a 
state  of  things  ;  but  it  has  advantages 
which  possess  a  charm  for  those  of  a 
more  sober  temperament.  Among  these 
is  the  preservation  of  old  customs,  which 
are  being  abandoned  in  more  enterpris¬ 
ing  districts,  and  which  are  picturesque 
enough  to  deserve  attention.  Even  in 
Carniola,  however,  the  more  wealthy  and 
instructed  are  beginning  to  regard  some 
of  them  as  vulgar,  while  others  ate  for 
economical  reasons  neglected  by  the 
poor.  The  customs  of  which  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  give  an  account  are  such 
as  are  practised  at  the  weddings  of  well- 
to-do  peasants  in  parts  of  the  country  but 
little  visited  by  strangers. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  let  us  name 
the  chief  characters.  Of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  nothing  need  be  said,  and 
the  two  witnesses  which  Austrian  law  re¬ 
quires  may  also  be  passed  over  without 
comment.  They  occupy  a  distinguished 
place  in  the  official  ceremony,  but  are  in 
other  respects  lay  figures.  The  person 
who  gives  the  bride  away,  arid  who  is 
for  the  day  called  her  father,  is  a  more 
important  personage.  He  may  be  chosen 
from  any  of  her  relations  or  friends,  and 
even  when  the  father  is  still  alive  another 
is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  selected. 
He  used  to  be  decked  out  in  a  costume 
which  must  have  been  striking  rather 
than  becoming.  He  wore  two  waist¬ 
coats,  the  lower  of  which  was  closely 
buttoned,  while  the  other  was  loosely 
laced  above  it.  In  winter  the  usual  fur 


cap  was  surmounted  by  a  hat ;  in  sum¬ 
mer  a  pointed  silk  edifice  was  substituted 
for  the  former,  and  on  it  the  hat  was 
placed.  In  either  case  the  headgear  was 
some  foot  and  a  half  in  height,  and  the 
effect  when  it  was  placed  upon  a  short 
man  was  remarkable.  In  some  secluded 
valleys  this  dress  may  perhaps  still  be 
used  ;  elsewhere  it  now  exists  only  in  the 
memory  of  elderly  persons.  The  brides¬ 
maid  who  places  the  marriage  garland 
upon  the  bride’s  head  is  generally  her 
most  intimate  unmarried  friend-  There 
are  others  who  play  an  inferior  part ; 
but  their  importance  does  not  seem  to 
be  nearly  as  great  as  in  the  German 
provinces.  In  Moravia,  for  instance, 
the  chief  bridesmaid  puts  a  small  myrtle 
wreath  on  the  head  of  the  bridegroom 
as  well  as  the  bride  when  they  enter  the 
church.  These  wreaths  are  carefully 
preserved,  and  whenever  one  drops  to 
pieces  it  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  ap¬ 
proaching  death  of  the  person  who  has 
worn  it 

But  to  return  to  Carniola.  On  the 
afternoon  before  the  wedding  the  bride¬ 
groom's  friends  fetch  the  bride’s  dowry 
from  her  father’s  house,  and  when  do¬ 
ing  so  take  everything  they  can  lay  their 
hands  upon  to  make  it  larger.  At  times 
even  cattle  have  been  driven  away  for 
this  purpose  ;  but  the  whole  matter  is 
generally  considered  and  treated  as  a 
joke.  On  the  following  morning  they 
again  assemble  at  the  bridegroom’s 
house,  and  after  they  have  enjoyed  a 
good  lunch  proceed  in  a  body  to  that  of 
the  bride,  where  her  own  acquaintances 
have  been  similarly  entertained.  As 
soon  as  the  young  men  approach  the 
doors  are  closed  against  them,  and  an 
old  woman  appears  at  one  of  the  win¬ 
dows  and  asks  what  they  want.  The 
bridegroom  demands  his  bride.  The 
old  lady  pretends  not  to  know  her,  and 
he  has  to  describe  her  in  a  somewhat 
uncomplimentary  way.  Other  women 
and  girls  who  partially  answer  to  his 
description  are  sent  out,  till  at  last  his 
exactness  compels  the  garrison  to  sur¬ 
render  the  right  one. 

The  whole  party  now  walk  or  drive  in 
procession  to  the  church.  Most  mar¬ 
riages  take  place  in  the  winter,  and  at 
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that  season  the  usual  dress  of  all  the  men 
is  a  long,  loose  overcoat  or  cloak.  Till 
very  lately  custom  compelled  the  bride' 
groom  to  don  such  a  garment  even  in 
summer,  for  the  general  belief  is  that,  if 
the  bride  can  manage  to  kneel  on  any 
part  of  it  during  the  ceremony,  she  will 
bear  rule  in  her  new  home,  and  not  to 
have  given  her  a  chance  of  doing  so  would 
of  course  have  been  defrauding  her  of  her 
natural  rights.  Many  other  superstitions 
are  connected  with  the  service-  Thus, 
if  the  bride  weeps  it  is  considered  a  good 
omen  ;  if  the  candles  on  the  altar  flicker, 
it  is  a  bad  one  for  the  harmony  of  the 
marriage. 

The  ceremony  is  hardly  over  before 
the  festivities  begin  anew.  In  some 
parts  of  Carinthia  wine  is  brought  into 
the  church  and  blessed  by  the  priest, 
who  drinks  the  first  glass  to  the  bride’s 
health  ;  but  in  Catniola  the  party  leaves 
the  church  before  beginning  its  carousals. 
The  delay,  however,  is  not  long,  as  cus¬ 
tom  insists  that  a  pause  shall  be  made  at 
every  inn  that  is  passed  on  the  road. 
During  the  whole  afternoon  the  great  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  unmarried  young  men  of  the 
village  is  to  capture  the  bride.  If  she 
can  be  lured  out  of  the  bridegroom’s 
sight  on  any  pretence  whatever,  she  is 
at  once  surrounded  and  carried  off  to 
some  neighboring^ house.  When  she  has 
been  fairly  taken  she  must  yield  quietly 
and  give  no  sign  of  her  whereabouts. 
The  bridegroom  and  the  bride’s  father 
now  start  in  search  of  her.  As  there 
are  numerous  scouts,  and  she  is  fre¬ 
quently  removed  from  place  to  place,  a 
considerable  time  often  elapses  before 
she  can  be  found.  When  the  two  pur¬ 
suers  have  at  last  tracked  her  to  her  hid¬ 
ing  place,  they  have  to  ransom  her  by 
paying  for  all  the  wine  that  has  been 
drunk  in  the  mean  time. 

Except  on  such  an  occasion,  each 
guest  pays  his  own  score  both  on  the 
way  from  church  and  at  the  marriage 
feast,  when  it  is  given,  as  it  usually  is, 
in  an  inn.  At  the  latter  merrymaking 
the  chief  inteiest  centres  on  the  bride’s 
father,  who  is  expected  to  make  a  speech, 
in  which  he  draws  as  unflattering  a  pic¬ 
ture  as  possible  of  the  life  and  character 
of  the  bridegroom,  who  must  reply  to 
the  raillery  as  best  he  can.  As  Imth 
speakers  make  as  many  jocose  allusions 
as  occur  to  them  to  the  rest  of  the  com- 
Nbw  SaaiBS.— Vou  XLVII.,  No.  3 
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pany,  this  contest  of  wit  is  considered 
the  great  treat  of  the  day. 

After  a  time  the  bride  is  solemnly 
brought  to  her  future  home,  but  there 
she  has  to  pass  through  a  scene  similar 
to  one  already  described.  On  the 
threshold  she  is  met  by  the  bridegroom’s 
mother  or  some  other  elderly  female  re¬ 
lation  of  his,  who  asks  who  she  is  and 
what  she  wants.  This  is  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  humorous  catechism,  which 
sometimes  becomes  rather  broad,  and  is 
always  greeted  by  shouts  of  laughter 
from  the  audience.  At  last,  when  the 
mother-in-law  has  been  satisfied,  she 
produces  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  long,  thin 
wheaten  loaf  which  has  been  baked  for 
the  purpose,  and  offers  them  to  the  new 
mistress  of  the  house.  The  latter  sips 
the  wine,  and  lets  a  gold  or  silver  coin 
fall  into  the  glass  as  a  gift  to  the  mother. 
She  then  takes  the  bread  in  her  right 
hand,  and  holds  it  over  her  left  shoulder. 
Some  person  standing  behind  her  must 
take  it.  Many  explanations  of  this  cus¬ 
tom  are  given,  but  they  are  all  modern 
and  rationalistic.  In  most  places,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  considered  a  good  omen  if  the 
bread  is  taken  by  a  needy  old  woman, 
though,  of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  al¬ 
low  the  bride  to  stand  too  long  in  such 
a  position,  and  so  one  of  the  wedding 
party  is  sometimes  obliged  to  take  the 
loaf. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  happy  couple 
have  had  rather  a  trying  day  ;  indeed, 
a  bashful  man  might  almost  be  pardoned 
if  he  hesitated  to  enter  into  the  holy  state 
of  wedlock  by  so  rugged  a  path.  Even 
in  England  it  has  been  said  that  the  wed¬ 
ding-day  is  generally  the  most  uncom¬ 
fortable  that  the  bridegroom  has  ever 
known,  yet  here  he  is  allowed  to  escape 
from  publicity  and  his  friends  at  an  early 
hour,  whereas  in  Carniola  the  agony  is 
piled  up  to  the  very  utmost.  If  a 
stranger  marries  a  girl  of  means  and 
thus  takes  her  from  her  village,  his 
sufferings  are  not  yet  at  an  end.  The 
youths  believe  that  they  have  a  right  to 
levy  a  toll  on  her  fortune.  This  is  done 
in  various  ways ;  we  give  the  most 
elaborate.  A  rope,  to  which  wreaths 
and  flowers  are  bound,  is  spanned  across 
the  road  which  the  bridal  patty  has  to 
pass.  Behind  this  a  large  table  with  two 
flagons  of  wine  and  numerous  glasses  is 
placed.  Before  the  table  a  young  mao 
*7 
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is  seated  facing  the  direction  from  which  seek  the  bride,  who  was  sitting  in  her 
the  newlymarried  pair  must  come.  He  full  state  among  the  revellers.  Suspi- 
wears  a  half-mask  and  false  beard,  and  cions  were  at  last  aroused,  and  it  was 
has  before  him  the  largest  book  he  can  found  that  the  wedding  party  with  the 
borrow.  When  the  bride  and  bridegroom  real  bride  had  safely  returned  home,  so 
arrive  he  pretends  to  read  from  it  a  num*  that  the  young  men  were  left  to  pay  the 
ber  of  iocose  remarks  which  have  a  dis-  reckoning  themselves.  Many  such 
tinct  reference  to  them,  and  then  pro-  stories  are  told,  but  they  have  seldom 
poses  a  riddle  cotaining  an  allusion  to  more  than  a  local  interest.  It  may  be 
some  event  in  their  past  lives.  If  the  added  that  bride  and  bridegroom  fre* 
bride’s  father,  who  generally  attends  the  quently  connive  at  the  capture  in  order 
couple  to  the  limits  of  the  village,  or,  in  to  have  an  opportunity  of  entertaining 
case  he  is  not  there,  the  bridegroom,  can  their  friends  ;  indeed,  when  they  are 
find  the  answer  to  it,  he  has  a  right  to  wealthy,  they  are  considered  rather  mean 
propose  one  in  his  turn,  and  so  the  con*  if  they  do  not  do  so. 
test  goes  on  till  one  of  the  parties  fails.  We  have  spoken  of  these  customs  as 
The  masked  youth  then  reads  from  his  belonging  to  Carniola  ;  but  they  are 
book  a  eulogy  of  the  bride  which  insists  largely  practised  in  the  Slav  districts  of 
on  the  great  loss  the  village  suffers  by  Carinthia  as  well,  and  they  are,  of 
her  removal,  and  demands  toll.  A  dis*  course,  subject  to  innumerable  varia* 
cussion  generally  ensues.  The  young  tions.  In  one  village  a  pistol  is  hred  off 
men  think  they  have  a  right  to  one  florin  in  the  church  as  soon  as  the  marriage 
for  every  thousand  in  the  bride’s  for*  service  is  finished  ;  in  another  the  corn  - 
tune,  but  such  a  sum  is  very  rarely  paid,  pany  proceed  at  once  to  the  parsonage, 
Two  hundred  florins  have,  however,  in  and  there  remain  drinking  till  the  even* 
late  years  been  given,  and  donations  of  ing,  the  wine  being  fetched  in  equal 
from  ten  to  eighty  are  by  no  means  un-  quantities  from  each  of  the  inns.  The 
frequent.  When  an  understanding  has  changes,  however,  for  the  most  part  only 
been  arrived  at,  the  rope  is  lowered  and  affect  the  details  ;  the  general  course  of 
the  health  of  the  wedding  patty  is  drunk,  procedure  is  such  as  has  been  described. 
Formerly,  when  a  rich  villager  brought  and  no  one  who  has  any  acquaintance 
home  a  wife  from  another  place,  the  un-  with  folklore  can  doubt  that  many  parts 
married  girls  of  his  village  used  to  levy  of  it  have  an  ancient  origin.  The 
a  similar  toll,  but  they  now  rarely  insist  strange  thing  is  that  such  customs  should 
upon  their  right  to  do  so.  still  remain  in  full  force  in  our  own  age. 

These  customs,  of  course,  afford  an  and  in  a  country  where  education  is 
opportunity  for  rustic  jests,  in  which  the  compulsory.  This  is,  as  has  already 
laugh  does  not  always  remain  on  the  side  been  pointed  out,  in  great  part  owing  to 
of  those  who  first  started  the  fun.  Thus,  the  seclusion  which  their  Slav  dialect 
in  a  recent  case,  a  townsman  married  the  imposes  on  the  people.  The  dread  of 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  peasant  who  was  offending  fate  in  the  most  important 
little  known  in  the  country  town  to  actions  of  life,  which  seems  to  be  in* 
which  she  came.  The  young  men  of  herent  in  human  nature,  has  doubtless 
the  place  resolved  to  capture  her,  but  much  to  do  with  the  maintenance  of  old 
the  wedding  party  were  informed  of  their  rites  ;  and,  finally,  the  very  monotony 
design,  and  the  bride  lent  her  dress  and  of  their  usual  lives  renders  the  inhabi- 
ornaments  to  a  friend  who  was  taken  in*  tants  eager  to  seize  every  opportunity  or 
stead.  Wine  was  drunk  and  given  away  excuse  for  excitement. — ^urday  Re- 
in  large  quantities,  but  no  one  came  to  view. 
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TOUSSAINT  L’OUVERTURE. 
BY  S.  H.  SWINNY. 


To  free  a  race,  to  found  a  nation — 
there  is  a  work  to  be  had  in  remem¬ 
brance  among  men,  a  thought  to  join 
the  ages,  telling  of  the  gods  and  heroes 
of  the  past.  Great  are  they  who  have 
accomplished  this,  strong  in  the  will 
that  commands  obedience,  full  of  the 
courage  that  knows  no  defeat,  rich  in 
the  devotion  that  calls  men  to  duty  ; 
and  happy  is  the  people  that  finds  such 
a  leader,  else  it  may  sit  forever  in  the 
house  of  bondage.  Such  an  one  was 
Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  the  Negro.  He 
was  a  man  of  various  fortunes  and 
eventful  life.  More  than  forty  years 
had  he  lived,  a  slave  among  slaves, 
before  he  was  called  to  be  the  ruler  of 
his  people.  Like  David,  the  shepherd 
boy  of  Judah,  who  came  forth  to  be  her 
deliverer  and  her  king,  he  felt  the  joy 
of  victory  and  dominion  :  like  Joan  of 
Arc,  the  saviour  and  martyr  of  France, 
he  tasted  a  bitterness  worse  than  the 
bitterness  of  death.  Deep  sunk  in 
degradation,  he  rose  "  to  height  of  no¬ 
blest  temper,”  such  as  theirs,  and  to  his 
valor  joined  fortitude  and  wisdom.  He 
found  his  people  in  all  the  wilfulness  of 
aimless  anarchy  :  he  left  it  so  strong 
and  united  that  all  the  power  of  Napo¬ 
leon  fought  against  it  in  vain.  In  this 
slave  was  found  the  one  man  fit  to  com¬ 
mand  in  war,  or  to  govern  in  peace  : 
the  one  man  free  from  the  prejudice  of 
race  and  the  desire  of  revenge  :  just  and 
merciful  after  ages  of  tyranny,  incor¬ 
ruptible  and  generous  after  ages  of 
abasement. 

Long  before  the  days  of  Toussaint, 
Hayti  or  San  Domingo,  the  Queen  of 
the  Antilles,  was  famous  in  history  ;  for 
there  Columbus  established  his  first  set¬ 
tlement  in  America,  and  there  was  first 
enacted  that  shameful  tragedy  which  has 
been  repeated  wherever,  to  the  ruin  of 
a  simpler  race,  the  resources  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  have  been  at  the  command  of  Euro¬ 
pean  rapacity.  The  colonists  began  to 
oppress  the  natives — simple  children  of 
idleness  and  mirth.  The  Indians  took 
up  arms — they  were  reduced  to  slavery, 
to  till  the  ground  and  labor  in  the  mines 
for  the  benefit  of  their  oppressors. 


When  they  rebelled,  their  hardships 
were  increased.  At  length,  bowed 
down  by  war  and  famine  and  unwonted 
toil,  it  seemed  as  though  they  would 
soon  die  out ;  and  then  there  rose  up  to 
defend  them  that  -remarkable  man  who 
received  the  title  of  Protector  of  the 
Indians'.  The  monk  Las  Casas  was  one 
of  those  over  whom  devotion  to  a  partic¬ 
ular  cause  has  gained  a  complete  mas¬ 
tery — a  specialist  in  philanthropy,  and 
perhaps  the  most  convincing  instance  of 
the  dangers  of  specialism.  To  save  the 
remnant  of  the  Indians,  he  proposed  the 
introduction  of  Negroes,  men  of  a  race 
more  fitted  to  endure  ;  and  thus  he  es¬ 
tablished  the  African  slave  trade.  He 
did  not  succeed  in  preserving  the  na¬ 
tives  :  he  was  only  successful  in  enslav¬ 
ing  the  Blacks.  The  Negroes  were  not 
the  saviours  of  the  Indians  ;  but  in  the 
end  they  became  their  avengers.  Hayti, 
the  first  to  suffer  from  these  evils,  was 
the  first  to  rise  up  against  them,  and  the 
first  to  be  free. 

But  something  else  was  needed  to 
prepare  the  way  for  this  high  destiny. 
By  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  the  western 
]>ortion  of  the  island  was  transferred  to 
France,  and  thus  was  linked  to  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  great  progressive  nation  in 
which  the  modem  revolution  reached  its 
stormy  climax.  There  the  first  system¬ 
atic  attack  on  slavery  began,  when 
Montesquieu  traced  it  to  its  origin,  and 
Rousseau  brought  against  it  the  elo¬ 
quence  that  then  had  such  power  over 
men.  Finally  Diderot,  launching  his 
burning  words  from  behind  the  mask  of 
Raynal,  cried  aloud  for  a  Spartacus  to 
arise  and  lead  his  fellow-slaves  to  ven¬ 
geance.  Had  Diderot  but  known  it,  that 
Spartacus  was  already  bom,  a  lad  keep¬ 
ing  his  master’s  sheep  on  the  plantation 
of  Breda,  who  will  be  ready,  when  his 
hour  has  come,  to  labor  and  to  die  for 
his  people. 

Toussaint’s  father,  the  son  of  a  chief 
of  the  Aradas,  had  been  taken  prisoner 
in  a  war  with  a  neighboring  tribe,  and 
disposed  of  to  the  slave-traders,  by 
whom  he  was  brought  to  Hayti,  and 
sold  to  work  on  the  plantation  of  the 
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Comte  de  Noe  at  Breda.  The  manager 
of  the  estate  soon  saw  that  he  was  no 
ordinary  slave  ;  for  in  their  exile  the 
Negroes  strove  to  maintain  the  customs 
of  their  native  land,  and  in  their  com¬ 
mon  degradation  to  do  honor  to  the  son 
of  their  chief.  Thus,  distinguished  by 
the  respect  of  his  fellows,  Gaou  Guinou 
was  soon  promoted  to  a  place  of  trust, 
and  given  what  was  called  the  liberty  of 
the  savannah — that  is,  he  was  allowed 
to  go  about  as  he  pleased,  and  was  as¬ 
signed  a  piece  of  land  for  his  mainten¬ 
ance.  He  married  a  slave  of  his  own 
tribe,  and  had  several  children,  the  eld¬ 
est  of  whom  was  destined  to  be  the  lib¬ 
erator  of  his  race.  Toussaint  as  a  boy 
was  weak  in  health,  and  yet  by  courage 
and  force  of  character  he  excelled  in  all 
manly  exercises.  Like  all  the  slaves  of 
San  Domingo,  he  was  brought  up  in  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  the  devotion  kindled 
in  his  young  heart  lasted  to  the  latest 
hour  of  his  life.  His  godfather,  Pierre 
Baptiste,  who  lived  to  see  him  ruler  of 
the  country,  was  much  superior  to  the 
other  Negroes  in  education,  and  by  him 
Toussaint  was  taught  all  that  he  had  to 
teach,  but  from  his  father  he  learned 
much  more — the  history  of  his  ancestors, 
fondly  cherished  in  servitude,  and  the 
thought  that  he,  too,  in  spite  of  that 
servitude,  was  born  to  be  a  leader  of 
men.  The  manager  of  the  plantation, 
M.  Bayou  de  Libertat,  was  honorably 
known  for  his  kindness  to  the  slaves — 
*'  as  happy  as  a  negro  at  Breda”  became 
a  proverb.  So  far  Toussaint  was  for¬ 
tunate,  but  not  he  alone.  How  many 
white  men  owed  their  lives  to  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  those  early  days  at  Breda,  the 
cruelties  of  Dessalines,  of  Christophe, 
of  every  other  Negro  leader  bear  wit¬ 
ness.  Toussaint  went  through  the  usual 
course  of  slave  life*  As  a  boy  he  tended 
the  sheep :  when  he  grew  older,  be 
worked  in  the  sugar  plantations  :  then, 
his  good  conduct  being  recognized,  he 
was  promoted  to  be  his  master’s  coach¬ 
man,  and  eventually  to  have  charge  of 
the  storehouses  of  sugar.  In  his  leisure 
he  loved  reading,  especially  history  and 
the  lives  of  great  captains,  and  he  read, 
with  what  stirring  of  the  heart  we  may 
imagine,  the  book  of  Rayiul,*  which 


*  "Hiatoire  philoaophique  ct  politique  dcs 
deux  lades.” 


was  already  passed  in  secret  from  hand 
to  hand  among  the  slaves.  Meantime, 
his  warm  and  hopeful  youth  was  passing 
into  middle  age  :  he  was  married,  and 
his  children  were  growing  up  around 
him — a  peaceful  life,  almost  a  happy 
one.  Here  with  love  and  duty  be  could 
pass  his  days,  and  smile  perhaps  at  his 
youthful  dreams  of  freedom  ;  but  still 
there  was  the  longing  to  be  free.  And 
at  length  were  heard  the  first  murmur- 
ings  of  the  coming  storm. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution  there  were  in  the  colony  forty 
thousand  white  men,  thirty  thousand 
free  mulattoes,  and  five  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  slaves.  The  former  were  them¬ 
selves  divided.  There  were  the  wealthy 
planters  living  in  luxury,  often  in  lux¬ 
urious  vice,  in  the  midst  of  their  slaves  : 
the  public  officials  :  the  managers  of  the 
estates  of  the  many  absentees,  doing 
their  best  to  live  as  though  they  were 
themselves  proprietors  :  the  merchants 
and  other  Europeans  engaged  in  trade  ; 
and  beneath  all  a  rabble  of  adventurers, 
the  off-scouring  of  the  mother-country, 
come  forth  to  prey  on  her  richest 
colony.  Below  these  were  the  free 
mulattoes,  often  wealthy,  but  always  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  meanest  white  men,  de¬ 
prived  of  all  share  in  public  life,  and 
liable  to  forced  labor.  Custom  forbade 
a  mulatto  eating  at  the  same  table,  or 
sitting  in  the  same  pew  as  a  white  man, 
even  though  it  were  his  own  father. 
And  below  these  again,  visited  by  the 
contempt  of  white  man  and  mulatto 
alike,  were  those  by  whose  unrequited 
labor  the  plains  produced  their  wealth 
of  sugar  and  coffee  and  indigo — the 
half-million  of  slaves.  To  a  people 
thus  divided  came  the  news  of  the  fall 
of  the  Bastille.  In  the  beginning  all 
was  rejoicing,  for  few  Frenchmen  in 
that  first  hour  of  hope  could  recoil  from 
the  great  destiny  opening  before  their 
country.  But  besides  this  general  feel¬ 
ing,  each  saw  in  the  Revolution  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  his  own  claims — the  great 
planters,  that  the  public  offices  of  the 
colony  should  no  longer  be  filled  by 
needy  courtiers  or  discarded  politicians  : 
the  meaner  white  men  that  all  of  their 
own  color  should  now  be  equal :  the 
mulattoes,  that  their  grievous  burdens 
should  be  removed.  On  one  thing  only 
were  they  all  agreed — that  the  position 
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of  the  Negroes  should  remain  the  same  ; 
for  them  there  could  be  no  equality  and 
no  relief,  slaves  now  and  forever. 

At  length  an  event  took  place  which 
completed  the  enmity  between  the  white 
men  and  those  of  mixed  blood.  V'in* 
cent  Og6,  a  young  mulatto,  impatient 
of  the  ambiguous  decisions  of  the  Con> 
stituant  Assembly,  tried  to  obtain  ius* 
tice  for  his  fellows  by  force  of  arms. 
His  rising,  ill -planned  and  ill-supported, 
was  easily  suppressed,  and  he  himself, 
after  being  tortured,  was  broken  on  the 
wheel ;  but  the  cruelty  of  the  victors 
put  an  end  to  all  hopes  of  an  accommo¬ 
dation  between  the  two  parties.  And 
then  the  storm  burst.  For  long,  in¬ 
deed,  the  white  men  had  talked  about 
the  possibility  of  such  a  rising,  seeking 
thereby  to  frighten  the  mulattoes.  They 
had  even,  to  give  color  to  their  warn¬ 
ings,  surprised  some  meetings  of  slaves 
near  Cap  Fran9ais,  the  capital  of  the 
Northern  Province,  and  handed  them 
over  to  the  executioners ;  but  when 
they  saw,  on  that  fearful  night  of  Au¬ 
gust  22d,  1791,  the  flames  ascending  to 
heaven  from  the  rich  plain  around  Cap, 
as  though  to  consume  with  fire  the  in¬ 
iquity  of  men — when  plantation  after 
plantation  took  up  the  fiery  cross,  till 
the  conflagration  encompassed  them 
about  on  every  side  save  that  of  the  sea 
— then  the  universal  panic  told  how 
little  they  had  expected  the  fulfilment 
of  their  predictions.  In  that  first  mo¬ 
ment  of  enfranchisement  and  power,  the 
Negroes  had  neither  mercy  nor  restraint. 
Their  disorder  and  intemperance  gave 
the  white  men,  still  in  possession  of  Cap 
Fran^ais,  a  moment  to  rally  in  ;  and  as 
a  result  ten  thousand  black  men,  dying 
by  every  kind  of  torture,  were  added  to 
the  two  thousand  white  men  massacred 
on  the  plantations.  Then  some  of  the 
slaves,  leaving  plunder  and  indulgence, 
began  to  organize  bands  under  leaders 
of  their  own — Biassou,  Jean  Fran^ais, 
Jeannot — and  formed  a  camp  at  Plea- 
saunce  ;  and  there,  more  than  a  month 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  revolt,  they 
were  ioined  by  Toussaint. 

What,  then,  had  he  been  doing  dur¬ 
ing  that  month,  the  first  month  of  free¬ 
dom  for  the  slave— he  who  had  dreamed 
in  the  vigor  of  his  youth  that  he  might 
be  the  Spartacus  of  his  countrymen  ? 
He  was  now  no  longer  young,  a  man  of 


middle  age  with  scarce  twelve  years  to 
live  ;  and  yet  his  life  had  but  begun. 
While  life  remains,  the  book  of  life  is 
never  closed  :  hope  and  heroism  still 
have  their  part ;  and  through  years  of 
unnoticed  labor  the  glow  of  youth  may 
break  and  find  the  ful6lment  of  its  ut¬ 
most  dreams.  Toussaint  was  forty- five 
years  of  age  when  the  rising  of  the 
slaves  began.  What  he  had  so  long 
hoped  for,  had  come  to  pass  ;  but  week 
after  week  went  by,  and  yet  he  made  no 
sign.  While  all  around  was  riot  and  ex¬ 
cess,  he  was  spending  his  first  hours  of 
liberty  in  guarding  the  wife  of  him  who 
had  been  his  master.  So  in  the  great 
Civil  War  of  America,  the  slave-owners 
went  forth  to  battle,  leaving  all  they 
held  dearest  in  the  keeping  of  their 
slaves,  a  shining  testimony  to  the  love 
and  loyalty  of  the  Negroes  ;  for,  sur¬ 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  the  civilization 
of  the  West,  they  foresaw  that  when  the 
contest  was  over,  they  would  still  have 
to  dwell  under  the  power  of  the  white 
men,  and  wisely  left  the  more  advanced 
race  to  decide  their  fate,  while  they 
stood  by  and  waited, — as  their  fathers 
had  waited  since  the  dawn  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  leaving  it  to  others  to  fight  their 
way  along  the  troubled  road  of  progress. 
But  in  Hayti  everything  was  different. 
Even  had  France  been  ready  to  abolish 
slavery,  the  France  of  the  Revolution 
was  fully  occupied  at  home.  The  black 
men  could  expect  no  freedom  save  what 
they  won  for  themselves,  and  their  over¬ 
whelming  numbers  gave  them  good  hope 
of  victory.  Toussaint  recognized  this ; 
and,  as  soon  as  his  mistress  was  placed 
in  safety  beyond  the  sea,  he  repaired  to 
the  Negro  camp.  There  he  found  every¬ 
thing  still  in  confusion,  no  capacity 
among  the  leaders,  no  discipline  among 
the  men.  No  one  could  be  found  to 
tend  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  this 
duty  Toussaint,  who  had  gained  a 
knowledge  of  simples  from  his  African 
father,  took  upon  himself.  At  length 
the  Negroes,  with  his  warm  approval, 
determined  to  seek  the  protection  of 
Spain,  and  then  he  became  a  soldier. 

In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  island, 
which  still  remained  in  possession  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  soil  was  much  poorer, 
and  the  rearing  of  cattle  took  the  place 
of  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and  coffee. 
There  were  fewer  slaves,  and  little  fear 
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of  an  insurrection.  Consequently  the 
Spanish  authorities  were  not  afraid  to 
welcome  the  insurgents,  trusting  to  find 
them  useful  in  the  event  of  a  war  with 
France,  which,  as  the  Revolution  un> 
folded  itself,  became  more  and  more  im* 
minent.  In  the  Spanish  camp,  as 
Toussaint  had  anticipated,  the  Negroes 
rapidly  improved  in  discipline.  He 
himself  soon  showed  his  talents  for  war. 
He  was  at  first  aide-de-camp  to  Biassou, 
but  was  intrusted  with  a  separate  com¬ 
mand  after  the  death  of  Lewis  the  Six¬ 
teenth.  Instead  of  wasting  his  re¬ 
sources  in  idle  sallies,  he  at  once  struck 
into  the  heart  of  the  enemy’s  country, 
and  forming  a  line  from  east  to  west, 
protected  by  palisades,  he  cut  off  the 
Northern  Province  from  the  South,  and 
thus  completed  the  disorganization  of 
the  French.  It  was  at  this  time,  when 
he  burst  into  the  country,  making  an 
opening  for  himself  everywhere,  that  he 
received  the  name  of  L’Ouverture. 
Meanwhile  the  English  landed  in  the 
South,  taking  most  of  the  fortified 
towns,  and  were  only  held  in  check  by 
the  bravery  of  a  mulatto,  named  Rigaud, 
who  was  destined  hereafter  to  play  a 
part  in  the  life  of  Toussaint.  And  now, 
when  everything  seemed  lost,  the  Con¬ 
vention,  by  an  act  of  justice  too  long 
delayed,  saved  their  richest  colony,  and 
blasted  the  triumph  of  their  enemies. 
General  Laveaux,  who  commanded  the 
French  troops,  was  ready  to  abandon 
the  country  in  despair,  and  the  Repub¬ 
lican  commissioners  were  on  the  point 
of  embarking  for  Europe  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  their  conduct,  when  they  re¬ 
ceived  the  decree  of  the  Convention  pro¬ 
claiming  the  liberty  of  the  Negroes  ;  and 
the  hopes  of  Spain  and  of  England  fell 
before  those  words  of  brotherhood,  as 
the  walls  of  Jericho  fell  before  the 
trumpets  of  Israel. 

.  Dread  is  the  moment  when  all  that 
has  been  held  most  sacred  has  to  be  cast 
out,  and  that  which  has  been  thought 
the  abomination  of  desolation  to  be 
taken  into  the  inmost  sanctuary  of  the 
heart  ;  when,  generation  after  genera¬ 
tion,  each  follows  in  the  ways  of  his 
fathers,  until  at  last  the  time  of  revolu¬ 
tion  comes,  and  many  have  to  take  the 
road  to  Damascus  by  which  they  will 
never  return  unchanged.  So  it  was 
with  Toussaint.  VVhen  in  his  youth  his 


spirit  chafed  at  servitude,  there  seemed 
but  two  links  binding  him  to  freedom  : 
the  one,  the  remembrance  of  the  kingly 
state  of  his  ancestors  ;  and  the  other, 
the  Catholic  Church,  joining  him  in  re¬ 
ligious  communion  with  the  life  of  the 
West,  and  that  riot  as  a  bondsman,  but 
as  one  before  the  throne  of  God  the 
equal  of  the  greatest  kings.  And  as  he 
grew  older,  and  the  day  still  tarried, 
reverence  and  obedience,  the  dearest 
virtues  of  the  slave,  became  by  long 
practice  more  and  more  precious.  In  a 
mind  so  prepared,  what  but  horror  could 
be  inspired  by  the  Revolution  ?  And 
these  sentiments  were  shared  by  a  large 
number  of  the  best  of  the  rebels.  The 
Spaniards,  profuse  in  titles  and  honors 
to  those  who  cared  for  such  things,  were 
not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  these  no¬ 
bler  feelings.  Lewis  was  represented 
as  having  suffered  because  he  wished 
the  freedom  of  the  Negroes  ;  and  by  a 
strange  irony  the  revolted  slaves  went 
out  to  battle  under  a  flag  bearing  on  the 
one  side,  Vive  le  rot,  and  on  the  other, 
Ancien  rigime.  And  then,  like  a  flash 
of  lightning  sent  from  heaven  to  illumine 
the  earth,  came  the  decree  of  the  Con¬ 
vention.  These,  then,  were  the  traitors 
and  infidels,  these  who  alone  among 
those  that  sat  in  high  places,  had  recog¬ 
nized  their  brotherhood  with  the  slaves. 
To  Toussaint  that  decree  of  emancipa¬ 
tion  cried  with  a  voice  that  would  not 
be  gainsaid,  bidding  him  throw  in  his 
lot  with  the  French  Republic.  A  short 
time,  filled  with  such  struggles  as  in 
hours  of  crisis  rend  the  prophets  of 
mankind,  and  L’Ouverture  with  his 
trc  ops,  who  were  devoted  to  his  service, 
was  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  the  French. 

From  this  time,  the  summer  of  1794, 
the  history  of  Hayti  is  that  of  L’Ou¬ 
verture.  General  Laveaux  left  him  the 
chief  direction  of  the  war,  and  he  soon 
recovered  all  the  territory  of  which  the 
Spaniards  had  taken  possession.  But 
the  distrust  with  which  the  French  offi¬ 
cials  were  regarded  was  a  fatal  hindrance 
to  the  restoration  of  order.  L’Ouver¬ 
ture  was  already  the  most  powerful  man 
in  the  colony,  enthusiastically  loved  by 
his  own  countrymen,  and  respected  even 
by  the  white  men.  To  put  an  end  to 
the  existing  anarchy  he  determined  to 
obtain  control  of  the  administration, 
and  to  that  end  procured  the  election  of 
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Laveaux  and  of  Sonthonax,  the  commis* 
sioner  of  the  home  government,  as  the 
representatives  of  the  island  in  the  two 
councils,  under  the  constitution  of  the 
year  III.  They  accordingly  set  out  for 
Europe  in  1797,  leaving  L’Ouverture 
supreme  in  the  colony.  Nearly  a  year 
afterward,  a  new  governor,  H^douville, 
was  sent  out  ;  but  he  was  driven  on 
board  ship  by  a  revolt  of  the  Negroes, 
before  L’Ouverture,  who  some  years 
earlier  had  saved  Laveaux  from  a  sim* 
ilar  fate  at  the  hands  of  the  mulattoes, 
could,  or  perhaps  would,  come  to  his 
assistance.  Thenceforth,  until  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1802,  L’Ouverture’ s  author¬ 
ity  was  undisputed  from  without,  and  it 
is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  use 
that  he  made  of  it. 

It  so  happens  that  Hayti  was  visited 
about  this  time  by  an  English  officer, 
Captain  Marcus  Rainsford,  who  was 
driven  into  Port-au-Piince  by  stress  of 
weather,  while  on  his  way  to  Jamaica. 
During  the  time  he  remained  in  the 
capital,  he  passed  as  an  American,  but 
on  being  again  driven  ashore  at  another 
place,  he  was  charged  with  being  an 
English  spy,  and  condemned  to  death. 
From  this  fate  he  was  saved  by  L’Ouver¬ 
ture,  for  whom  he  ever  after  retained  a 
deep  admiration,  and  whose  memory  he 
exerted  himself  to  defend.  At  Port-au- 
Prince  he  was  amazed  at  the  republican 
simplicity  with  which  the  Dictator  lived, 
while  yet  regarded  with  universal  vener¬ 
ation.  Rainsford  dined  at  the  public 
table  of  his  inn,  a  little  drummer-boy 
beside  him,  and  the  all-powerful 
L’Ouverture  a  few  seats  off  ;  and  after 
dinner  the  general  played  in  the  public 
billiard-room.  But  the  next  morning, 
the  English  officer  was  even  more  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  extraordinary  discipline  of 
the  army,  composed  as  it  was  of  a  race 
so  little  used  to  an  ordered  military  life. 
In  fact,  when  Toussaint  first  joined  the 
French,  his  army  contained  the  only 
germ  of  order  in  the  colony,  and  so  be¬ 
came  the  centre  around  which  he  carried 
on  his  reorganization.  Feeling  the  need 
of  obedience,  and  its  difficulty  to  a 
newly-emancipated  race,  he  gave  each 
officer  the  absolute  power  of  life  and 
death  over  all  those  of  inferior  grade,  a 
slavery  that  was  necessary  for  the  free¬ 
dom  of  Hayti.  He  himself  inspired 
such  awe  that,  when  at  the  head  of  his 


army,  his  fiercest  generals,  even  Des- 
salines,  scarcely  ventured  to  look  him 
in  the  face. 

Closely  allied  with  the  army  was  his 
organization  of  industry,  which  has  been 
his  enemies’  favorite  ground  of  attack. 
How  to  deal  with  slaves  just  emanci¬ 
pated.  has  always  been  a  difficult  task  ; 
but  assuredly  Hayti,  beset  by  foes  with¬ 
in  and  without,  was  no  place  for  “  Willy- 
force  niggers”  and  universal  idleness. 
When  L’Ouverture  first  took  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  affairs,  he  found  the  plantations 
deserted,  the  emancipated  thronging  the 
towns,  and  the  liberty  of  his  race  perish- 
ing  ignobly  in  slothfulness  and  vice. 
He  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  this  at 
any  cost,  and  he  did  so  by  ordering 
those  who  had  been  slaves  to  work  on 
the  plantations.  And  as  in  most  cases 
the  old  proprietors  had  fled,  he  ap¬ 
pointed  public  overseers  from  among 
those  who  had  done  good  service  in  the 
army,  to  see  that  the  order  was  carried 
out.  So  when  the  domestic  slavery  of 
the  old  world  fell,  the  workers  had  still 
to  serve  a  long  apprenticeship  to  fiee- 
dom  ;  and  having  as  slaves  received  the 
gift  of  labor,  they  had  as  serfs  to  gain 
the  habit  of  self-command.  The  serf  is 
free  in  his  domestic  life,  bond  in  his 
public  life,  a  master  in  his  family,  and 
working  in  part  for  his  own  advantage, 
but  without  being  able  to  choose  either 
the  place  or  the  work.  Thus  has  West¬ 
ern  civilization  progressed  from  slavery, 
through  serfdom,  to  freedom.  So 
L’Ouverlure,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
evolution  of  society,  but  with  the  clear 
sight  of  the  practical  statesman,  saw 
that  his  countrymen  must  serve  their 
apprenticeship  to  freedom.  How  much 
of  weary  wandering  the  human  race 
might  have  been  saved,  if  its  statesmen 
had  been  always  so  ready  to  anticipate 
its  natural  course  !  Viewed  in  the  light 
of  history,  this,  which  has  been  called 
the  re-establishment  of  slavery,  was 
really  the  normal  transition  from  slavery 
to  freedom,  at  once  the  salvation  of 
Hayti  and  the  crowning  testimony  to  the 
statesmanship  of  its  great  Dictator. 

Before  the  English  surrendered  their 
last  fortress.  General  Maitland,  their 
commander,  offered  Toussaint  the  crown 
of  Hayti.  Himself  in  possession  of  the 
island,  and  the  English  masters  of  the 
sea,  France  would  have  been  powerless 
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to  touch  him  ;  but  he  shrunk  from  an 
alliance  with  the  slave-holders  of  Jamai¬ 
ca,  and,  refusing  the  offer,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  remain  faithful  to  the  great 
Republic  which  had  decreed  the  eman¬ 
cipation  of  the  slave.  But  after  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  invaders,  there  remained 
one  enemy  still  in  the  held. 

The  mulatto  Rigaud  remained  faith¬ 
ful  to  France  in  the  darkest  hours  of 
danger.  He  fought  bravely  against  the 
English  without  coming  in  contact  with 
Toussaint,  who  was  operating  from  the 
other  side  ;  and  now  that  the  war  was 
over,  he  found  himself  in  possession  of 
the  Province  of  the  South,  which  forms 
a  long  peninsula.  But,  like  all  the 
mulattoes,  born  to  bind  together  the 
two  races,  and  living  to  separate  them, 
"  hating  their  fathers  and  despising  their 
mothers,”  Rigaud  was  full  of  the  prej¬ 
udices  of  color.  He  refused  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  authority  of  L'Ouverture,  and 
claimed  that  the  Southern  Province 
should  be  recognized  as  a  separate  gov¬ 
ernment.  Now,  even  had  L’Ouverture 
been  willing  to  leave  the  Negroes  of  the 
South  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Rigaud, 
the  continuance  of  the  war  between 
France  and  England  would  have  made 
such  a  separation  dangerous  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  He  therefore  sent  Dessalines 
against  the  mulatto  general,  and  after  a 
contest  marked  by  unusual  ferocity  on 
both  sides,  Rigaud  was  forced  to  sub¬ 
mit.  Then  L’Ouverture  made  his  tri¬ 
umphal  entry  into  Cayes,  the  chief  town 
of  the  province,  and  the  people  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  church,  the  mulatto  leaders 
awaiting  their  doom.  Amid  the  hush 
of  expectation  the  Dictator  ascended 
the  pulpit,  and  in  words  of  brotherhood 
and  mercy  proclaimed  to  his  astonished 
listeners  a  universal  pardon.  Rigaud 
at  once  embarked  for  France,  and  the 
island  was  at  peace. 

In  the  next  year  L’Ouverture  took 
possession  of  the  Spanish  part  of  Hayti, 
ceded  to  France  by  the  Treaty  of  Bale, 
but  not  delivered  up  until  this  time. 
He  was  now  master  of  the  whole  coun¬ 
try,  but  his  position  in  relation  to  the 
home  government  became  more  and 
more  precarious.  In  France  was  col¬ 
lected  a  long  succession  of  his  enemies, 
from  the  planters  who  had  fled  on  the 
first  rising  of  the  Negroes,  to  Rigaud 
and  the  leaders  of  the  last  mulatto  re- 
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bellion  ;  and  they  had  the  powerful  sup¬ 
port  of  Josephine,  the  First  Consul's 
wife,  who  had  brought  with  her  from 
her  native  Martinique  a  strong  sympathy 
with  the  creoles,  and  a  strong  antipathy 
to  the  black  men.  Moreover,  there 
were  many  signs  that  the  war  between 
England  and  France  would  soon  be  at 
an  end,  and  the  seas  once  more  open  to 
the  French.  He  thought  it  time  that 
the  mother-country,  though  only  such 
by  a  forcible  adoption,  should  recognize 
as  governor  for  life  him  who  alone  had 
successfully  defended  and  governed 
Hayti.  He  therefore  transmitted  to 
France  a  new  constitution  for  the  col¬ 
ony.  In  this,  the  first  article  declared 
that  slavery  should  never  exist  in  the 
island  ;  then  followed  others  providing 
for  the  equality  of  all  races  Ixfore  the 
law,  the  freedom  of  trade,  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  divorce,  and  the  exclusive  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Catholic  religion,  than 
which  none  other  was  to  be  professed  ; 
and  finally,  the  nomination  of  Toussaint 
as  governor  for  life,  with  power  to  name 
his  successor,  who  was,  however,  only 
to  hold  office  for  five  years,  the  right  of 
appointment  then  passing  to  the  home 
government.  A  few  words  must  be  said 
on  each  of  the  two  last  clauses. 

In  those  early  civilizations  that  laid 
the  foundations  of  social  order,  there 
was  no  separation  of  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  powers.  The  priesthood  was 
over  all,  controlling  all,  consecrating 
all  ;  and  the  king,  if  he  were  not  a  priest 
himself,  was  no  more  than  an  instru¬ 
ment  reigning  by  the  consecration  of  the 
theocracy.  Under  such  a  government 
there  was  no  place  for  freedom  of 
thought ;  and  no  distinction  arose  be¬ 
tween  the  force  of  law  and  the  force  of 
public  opinion,  for  that  distinction  is  of 
much  later  growth.  Now,  as  in  his  or¬ 
ganization  of  industry,  so  in  his  relations 
with  the  Catholic  Church,  Toussaint 
must  be  judged  in  reference  to  those 
earlier  states  of  society  which  were  so 
analogous  to  that  of  the  people  of  Hayti. 
For  though  himself  at  the  level  of  the 
best  civilization  of  the  West,  he  never 
thought  that  contact  with  European 
slave-drivers  was  sufficient  to  raise  the 
black  man  at  a  bound  to  that  high  emi¬ 
nence  ;  and  to  aid  the  long  upward  strug¬ 
gle  that  he  foresaw  for  his  race,  the  be¬ 
loved  Church  of  his  youth,  the  institu- 
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tion  least  tainted  bj  slavery,  seemed  the 
fittest  instrument.  For  this  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  Church  should  be  in  the 
highest  position  of  authority.  In  his 
eyes  it  was  no  question  of  the  assent  of 
the  individual  conscience,  but  of  the 
binding  together  of  the  whole  race,  and 
its  transfusion  with  the  civilization  of 
the  Catholic  West.  And  of  this  new 
theocracy  he  was  ready  to  be  both 
prophet  and  ruler,  even  as  Melchisedec 
priest  and  king  of  Salem.  His  procla¬ 
mations,  his  discourse  in  the  church  at 
Cayes,  his  addresses  to  his  soldiers,  are 
theocratic  sermons,  with  an  army  of 
thirty  thousand  men  and  the  devotion 
of  a  nation  behind  them.  They  abound 
ill  exhortations  to  temperance,  industry, 
obedience  ;  and  that  to  which  they  ex¬ 
hort,  they  enforce  with  all  the  power  of 
a  military  despot.  The  proclamations 
of  L’Ouvertuie  breathe  all  the  spirit  of 
the  theocracy. 

But  if  he  cared  little  for  freedom  of 
thought,  still  less  did  he  care  for  the 
modern  democracy.  What  should  he 
know  of  vote  by  ballot  and  universal 
suffrage,  who  had  stepped  from  slavery 
to  all  the  power  of  a  victorious  general  ? 
His  fitness  to  rule  rested  on  no  popular 
choice,  though  his  people  would  have 
chosen  him  gladly  ;  but  on  the  deeds  he 
had  done  in  the  sight  of  men, — he  who 
had  saved  his  country  from  invasion  and 
anarchy,  who  from  the  chaotic  license, 
born  of  the  wrongs  and  woes  of  slavery, 
was  building  up  a  settled  and  enduring 
freedom.  And  who  so  fit  to  choose  his 
successor  as  he  who  knew  the  work  and 
had  spent  his  strength  in  doing  it  ? 
L'Ouverture  did  not  venture  to  make 
this  article  of  permanent  effect  ;  but  he 
doubtless  hoped  that  those  who  came 
after  him,  would  do  so,  should  they  fall 
on  happier  times.  It  was  this  method 
of  succession,  named  by  Comte  socio- 
cratic  heredity,  that  gave  the  Roman 
Empire  its  splendid  series  of  the  five 
good  emperors  when,  for  the  only  time 
in  human  history,  as  Gibbon  has  said, 
the  happiness  of  the  governed  was  dur¬ 
ing  eighty  years  the  supreme  considera¬ 
tion  of  their  rulers.  And.  further,  it 
was  adopted  by  Bolivar,  the  liberator  of 
Peru,  in  circumstances  very  similar  to 
those  of  Hayti,  though  in  this  case  with 
a  mixture  of  the  democratic  element  as 
regarded  legislation  ;  and  this  has  been 


called  by  Carlyle,  “  the  reasonablest 
democratic  constitution  you  could  well 
construct." 

But  Toussaint  was  already  too  late. 
Before  the  draft  of  the  new  constitution 
reached  France,  the  Peace  of  Amiens 
had  been  signed,  and  Buonaparte  had 
leisure  for  the  destruction  of  Hayti.  A 
decree  was  promulgated  placing  the 
colonies  in  the  same  state  as  they  were 
in  before  the  revolution,  and  re-estab¬ 
lishing  the  slave  trade  ;  and  though  a 
later  decree  excepted  the  Negroes  of 
San  Domingo  and  Guadaloupe  from 
slavery,  Toussaint  foresaw  that  they 
would  have  again  to  fight  for  their  free¬ 
dom.  The  great  expedition  to  Hayti 
soon  followed  the  decrees,  although  its 
Dictator  had  maintained  unbroken  his 
allegiance  to  France.  As  he  saw  from 
Cap  Samana  the  great  fleet  and  the 
transports  filled  with  the  veterans  of 
Hohenlinden,  he  turned  to  his  officers, 
saying,  “  We  must  perish  :  all  France 
is  coming  to  San  Domingo,  to  take 
vengeance  on  and  to  enslave  us."  To 
this  overwhelming  force  prudence  coun¬ 
selled  him  to  yield.  Nor  did  he  forget 
that  France  was  the  first  among  the 
nations  to  recognize  the  freedom  of  the 
slave  ;  and  though  Condorcet  and  Dan- 
ton,  Carnot  and  Hoche,  had  given  place 
to  Buonaparte,  France  still  bore  the 
name  of  Republic.  He  therefore  has¬ 
tened  toward  Cap  Fran^ais,  for  which 
the  fleet  was  making,  as  he  feared  that 
Christophe,  whom  he  had  left  in  com¬ 
mand,  would  refuse  to  admit  the  French 
without  his  orders.  His  way,  as  he 
pressed  on  through  the  night,  led  over 
the  wide  plain  in  which  stood  the  planta¬ 
tion  where  he  was  born  and  grew  to 
manhood  ;  where  but  ten  years  before 
he  was  living  the  life  of  a  slave  ;  where, 
if  the  war  broke  out  and  so  gave  fitting 
occasion,  his  fellows  might  return  to 
bondage.  Perhaps,  as  he  rode  on  in 
silence,  he  thought  of  that  August  night 
when  the  plain  shone  with  the  fires  that 
told  of  the  advent  of  liberty.  And 
then,  as  he  journeyed,  there  burst  once 
more  over  the  plain  the  light  of  a  great 
conflagration.  The  war  he  was  hasten¬ 
ing  to  prevent  had  begun,  and  Cap 
Fran^ais  was  in  flames. 

As  some  of  the  Negroes  were  already 
compromised,  Toussai  t  thought  him¬ 
self  bound  to  join  in  the  contest.  His 
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two  sons,  Placide  *  and  Isaac,  whom  he 
had  sent  to  France  as  hostages,  and 
who  returned  with  the  expedition,  were 
allowed  to  visit  him,  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  be  induced  to  abandon  the  cause 
of  his  comrades.  Once  before  he  had 
been  tried  thus,  when  his  nephew  Moyse 
had  risen  against  him,  thinking  him  too 
friendly  to  the  white  men.  Then  he 
had  not  hesitated  to  insure  the  equality 
of  all  at  the  price  of  his  kinsman's 
blood  ;  and  now  he  sent  his  children 
back  with  Roman  firmness,  and  sternly 
turned  to  the  duties  that  lay  before  him. 
The  war  did  not  last  long.  The  vacil¬ 
lation  of  Toussaint  at  the  beginning — so 
unlike  his  usual  decision — daunted  the 
hearts  of  his  soldiers,  while  many  defec¬ 
tions  were  brought  about  by  the  insinu¬ 
ating  proclamations  of  the  French, 
whose  promist  s  we  now  know  to  have 
been  very  different  from  their  intentions. 
Toussaint  was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace  : 
he  was  granted  easy  terms,  and  allowed 
to  retire  to  a  house  in  the  country.  A 
few  weeks  after,  he  was  invited  to  meet 
one  of  the  French  generals  to  discuss 
the  affairs  of  the  island,  and  was  treach¬ 
erously  seized,  gagged,  and  taken  on 
board  a  ship,  which  immediately  set  sail 
for  Europe.  He  never  saw  Hayti  again. 
The  life  he  had  begun  as  a  slave,  he  was 
destined  to  end  as  a  prisoner. 

His  fate  was  hidden  from  the  world. 
The  love,  the  hope,  the  gratitude  of  his 
country  sought  tidings  of  him  in  vain. 
Wordsworth,  looking  forth  from  his 
quiet  dales  on  the  storms  of  the  great 
world  without,  gave  those  doubts  a  voice 
that  will  be  heard  forever.  And  before 
he  died,  the  powers  that  worked  for  him 
laid  in  the  dust  the  proud  troops  of 
France.  The  seasons  did  their  work, 
and  earth,  air,  and  skies  proclaimed  that 
the  Negro  alone  should  live  and  rule  in 
Hayti.  Other  leaders  arose  to  destroy 
the  invaders  whom  the  fever  spared — 
other  leaders  and  less  merciful  ones  ; 
for  the  French  found  the  little  finger  of 
Dessalines  thicker  than  the  loins  of 
Toussaint  L’Ouverture. 

High  in  the  mountains  of  the  Jura 
stands  the  old  fortress  of  Joux.  There, 
a  close  prisoner  hidden  from  the  sight 

*  Placide  was  only  his  adopted  son,  the  child 
of  Madame  L'Ouverture  by  a  mulatto,  before 
her  marriage  with  Toussaint,  according  to  the 
manners  of  the  days  of  slavery. 


of  men,  in  a  cell  dark  and  cold,  this 
child  of  the  Tropics  lived  for  eighteen 
months,  and  there  he  died.  There  his 
sleepless  vigilance  was  laid  asleep  for¬ 
ever,  and  his  unresting  energy  was  at 
rest.  Toussaint  perished,  but  his  coun¬ 
try  was  free.  Six  months  after  his 
death  the  wreck  of  the  French  army  em- 
baiked  for  Europe,  and  France  aban¬ 
doned  Hayti  forever.  “  So  solid  were 
the  foundations  he  had  given  his  work, 
that  on  the  day  when  a  criminal  policy 
attempted  to  destroy  it,  the  edifice  was 
found  to  be  already  indestructible,  and 
to  withstand  all  assaults.”  * 

And  what  of  Hayti  ?  Much  has  been 
changed  since  the  days  of  Toussaint. 
Those  who  once  ruled  are  gone  :  no 
white  man  can  enjoy  the  rights  of  citi¬ 
zenship,  nor  be  the  possessor  of  land. 
The  sugar  plantations,  too,  are  gone  : 
sugar  IS  no  longer  stored  up  at  Breda, 
no  longer  grown  in  the  great  plain 
around.  Coffee  and  cotton  and  indigo 
there  are  ;  but  the  cultivation  of  the 
sugar-cane  is  too  strongly  associated 
with  the  sufferings  of  the  days  of  slavery. 
The  Catholic  Church,  although  it  still 
exists  in  the  island,  no  longer  rules  the 
conscience  and  directs  the  life  of  the 
people,  no  longer  joins  the  Haytians  to 
the  traditions  of  the  West.  Many  have 
returned  to  the  primeval  Fetichism  of 
their  African  forefathers  :  a  religion  of 
blood  and  cruelty  among  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  fierce  Mondongues,  a  pious 
worship  of  beneficent  nature  among  the 
Aradas.  In  their  native  land  the  Ne¬ 
groes  worshipped  the  great  serpent  that 
was  harmless  to  man,  thinking  in  the 
true  spirit  of  Fetichism  that,  as  it  alone 

*  “  Toussaint  L’Ouverture,”  by  Pierre  La- 
fitte  ;  a  work  to  which  I  am  much  indebted. 
Pamphile  de  Lacroix  has  related  the  course  of 
events  in  Hayti,  while  lives  of  Toussaint  have 
been  written  by  his  adopted  son,  Placide  ;  by 
S.  Remy,  a  Haytian,  who  under  the  preten¬ 
sions  of  the  homme  noir  hides  all  the  bitterness 
of  the  mulatto  ;  and  by  Gragnon  Lacoste.  In 
addition  to  Rainsford's  work,  there  is  an  Eng¬ 
lish  life  by  a  Unitarian  minister  named  Beard, 
a  very  weak  performance.  Toussaint  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  noble  sonnet  by  Words¬ 
worth,  of  a  tragedy  by  Lamartine,  and  of  a  ro¬ 
mance,  ”  The  Hour  and  the  Man.”  by  Harriet 
Martineau  ;  and  he  has  been  placed  by  Auguste 
Comte  in  the  new  calendar  of  great  men,  in 
the  week  devoted  to  the  patriot  liberators  of 
modem  times,  with  Hampden,  Cromwell,  and 
Sidney,  with  Washington  and  Bolivar. 
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of  its  kind  was  not  hurtful,  it  must  be 
filled  with  love  of  the  human  race.  And 
when  they  again  found  such  a  serpent 
in  the  land  of  their  exile,  they  secretly 
revived  under  other  skies  the  religion  of 
their  ancestors  and  their  home.  The 
old  jealousy  between  the  mulattoes  and 
the  black  men  remains  ;  and  the  island 
has  long  been  disturbed  by  two  parties, 
one  of  which,  composed  chiefly  of  the 
latter,  seeks  to  maintain  a  strong  central 
government,  carrying  on  the  traditions 
of  Dessalines  and  L'Ouverture,  while 
the  other,  in  which  the  mulattoes  take 
the  lead,  clamors  for  a  democracy  with 
all  the  latest  improvements.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  these  troubles,  the  trade  of  the 
country  doubled  in  the  fifty  years  before 
1873,  and  there  exists  a  diffused  pros¬ 
perity  which  allows  the  whole  people  to 
live  in  comfort,  and  puts  to  shame  the 
great  nations  of  the  world.  Even  casual 
observers  notice  the  superiority  of  the 
Negroes  to  those  of  Jamaica,  whose  in¬ 
solence  is  a  byword  in  Hayti.  There 
the  hopes  of  the  other  islands  are  cen¬ 
tred  ;  and  if  any  of  the  other  natives  of 
the  West  Indies  show  an  energy  or  abil¬ 
ity  above  their  fellows,  they  betake  them¬ 
selves  to  the  Negro  republic  on  the  first 


chance.  The  Indians  have  passed  away, 
and  their  oppressors  have  followed 
them  ;  yet  the  Negroes  love  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  they  hold  the  inheritance  of 
those  whom  they  avenged.  By  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  Hayti  the  right  of  citizen¬ 
ship,  denied  to  the  white  men,  is  open 
to  all  in  whose  veins  flows  the  blood  of 
Negro  or  Indian.  Thus  they  look  back 
across  the  centuries,  but  before  all  they 
honor  the  heroes  of  the  war  of  Inde¬ 
pendence.  Nevertheless,  they  give  the 
first  place  to  Dessalines,  who  led  the 
final  triumph,  rather  than  to  L’Ouver- 
ture,  who  bore  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day  ;  for  Dessalines  most  fitly  repre¬ 
sents  the  hatred  of  the  white  men  left 
by  the  memories  of  the  long  struggle, — 
a  hatred  that  the  European  Powers  in 
their  intercourse  with  Hayti  would  do 
well  to  take  into  account,  and  so  be 
merciful  in  their  strength.  But  when 
the  dream  of  the  philosopher  becomes 
the  reality  of  the  statesman,  and  all  the 
Antilles  are  given  up  to  the  only  race 
fitted  to  dwell  in  them,  then,  when  the 
hatred  of  color  has  been  laid  asleep  for¬ 
ever,  L’Ouverture  will  be  remembered 
as  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  liberators 
of  his  people. — Macmillan  s  Magazine, 
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OaiGiNs  or  THE  English  People  and  of  the 
English  Language.  Compiled  from  the 
Best  and  Latest  Authorities.  By  Jean 
Roemer,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  French 
Language  and  Literature,  and  Vice* President 
of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  Co. 

There  are  few  nations  in  the  world  which, 
possessing  a  character  so  strong  and  individual, 
have  yet  been  blended  out  of  so  many  complex 
elements.  The  process  of  fusion,  it  is  true,  has 
been  progressing  a  thousand  years,  but,  as  his¬ 
tory  as  well  as  nature  works  by  cycles  in  ac¬ 
complishing  great  changes,  the  time  which  has 
elapsed  cannot  be  regarded  as  extraordinary. 
England  was  as  homogeneous  in  its  traits  as  a 
people  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  as  our  own. 
and  it  may  almost  be  said  that  in  the  time  of 
the  third  Edward,  when  Chaucer  created  the 
first  masterpieces  of  a  distinctive  language  and 
literature,  the  English  showed  the  same  broad 


and  radical  idiosyncrasies  as  at  present.  The 
easy  fusion  of  races  indicates  that  there  must 
have  been  something  in  the  nature  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  mixed  to  predispose  to  this.  We  find 
this  in  the  fact  that  the  three  peoples  who 
rolled  over  Britain  in  waves  of  conquest — 
Saxons.  Danes,  and  Normans — were  almost  the 
same  race.  The  Saxons,  under  which  name 
are  included  the  Jutes  and  the  Angles,  came 
from  Holland,  North  Germany,  and  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic.  Though  not  belonging  to  the 
same  branch  with  the  Scandinavian  Teutons 
they  were  one  with  the  latter-named  race  in 
religion,  habits,  character,  and  almost  in  lan¬ 
guage.  The  Norse  pirate  colonies,  who  under 
Rollo  conquered  for  themselves  the  fair  domain 
of  Normandy,  which  they  held  in  nominal  sub¬ 
jection  only  to  France,  and  who  were  the  pro¬ 
genitors  of  the  Normans  who  afterward  con¬ 
quered  Saxon  England,  were  thorough  Danes 
or  Norwegians.  The  radical  identity  of  blood 
between  the  three  peoples  above-named  is 
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sufficient  to  account  (or  the  rapid  union,  which 
was  chemical,  so  to  speak,  instead  of  mechani¬ 
cal.  The  earliest  primitive  inhabitants  known 
to  history,  the  Celtic  Britons,  though  they  were 
by  no  means  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  were 
so  completely  lost  and  absorbed  in  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  conquests  that  they  count  for  little  in 
a  study  of  either  the  English  language  or  the 
people.  The  nearest  race  analogies  are  found 
toMlay  in  the  Cymric  inhabitants  of  Wales, 
the  Erse  or  Irish,  and  the  Gaels  of  North  Scot¬ 
land.  These  peoples  have  preserved  their  lan¬ 
guage  and  race  characteristics  with  considerable 
purity  even  to  this  day,  and  have  failed  so  far 
to  coalesce  with  the  great  English  nation, 
though  held  in  subjection  under  it.  We  think 
this  element  of  race-antagonism  has  not  been 
sufficiently  studied  in  measuring  the  due  value 
of  the  causes  which  have  kept  the  burning 
Anglo-Irish  problem  unsolved  for  so  many 
centuries. 

Professor  Roemer,  in  his  study  of  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  the  English  language,  people,  and  lit¬ 
erature,  professes  to  g^ve  us  a  careful  digest  of 
the  latest  and  most  trustworthy  investigations. 
Archaeology  and  philology  arc  among  the 
sciences  which  have  made  the  most  rapid  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  the 
ripe  fruit  of  the  advance  of  learning  in  those 
directions  has  been  plucked  by  our  author. 
His  inquiry  covers  a  wide  range  of  inquiry, 
and  first  of  all  an  examination  of  the  origin, 
character,  and  distribution  of  the  various  races 
of  men.  Celts,  Romans,  Saxons,  Danes,  and 
Normans,  who  found  their  way  into  the  British 
islands ;  then  their  idioms  and  forms  of  re¬ 
ligion,  their  social  and  political  differences, 
and  their  relative  progress  in  the  arts  of  civil¬ 
ised  life.  Following  tbe  outlines  of  early 
English  history,  he  dwells  on  those  great 
epochs  of  national  straggle  in  which  we  find 
peoples  of  different  origin  and  speech  meeting 
first  in  deadly  strife,  then  continuing  to  live 
on  tbe  same  soil  in  hostile  relations  for  gener¬ 
ations,  then  finally  drawn  together  by  a  com¬ 
munity  of  interests,  which  brings  about  a  cor¬ 
responding  fusion  of  idioms.  The  traces  of 
tbe  latter  are  still  so  clearly  marked  as  not  only 
to  reveal  the  character  aad  extent  of  each  suc¬ 
cessive  conquest,  bst  to  indicate  the  degree  of 
power  and  tenacity  to  national  speech  and  cus¬ 
tom  which  was  dispia3red  by  each  race  in  the 
final  amalgamation.  W’hile  the  three  ruling 
peoples — Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans — which 
have  stamped  the  English  race  with  its  charac¬ 
teristics,  were,  as  we  have  said,  closely  akin  in 
their  generic  qualities,  there  were  minor  differ¬ 


ences  so  strong  as  to  mark  each  most  strongly, 
even  to  radical  modifications  of  language.  The 
Saxons,  who  were  partly  overrun  by  the  Danes, 
had  departed  widely  from  the  original  type  by 
three  centuries  of  contact  with  the  Romanized 
British.  The  Normans,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  a  logical  evolution  of  the  piratical  Norse¬ 
men  or  Danes,  had  become  so  polished  by 
French  influences  that  they  had  adopted  the 
language,  the  laws,  and  the  social  forms  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  latter.  The  original  leaven,  how¬ 
ever.  of  a  common  Teutonic  race  was  sufficient 
to  vitalize  the  whole,  till  it  blossomed  into  the 
unity  of  the  magnificent  English  race,  the 
premier  people  of  the  world,  which  has  already 
accomplished  the  greatest  results,  and  is  des¬ 
tined  to  still  more  splendid  heights  of  power 
and  influence. 

The  student  of  history  will  find  something 
more  than  the  gratification  of  his  interest  in 
the  past  in  this  book.  In  reviewing  the  pano¬ 
rama  of  past  generations  we  shall  be  better 
able  to  judge  the  present.  Placing  ourselves 
in  their  midst,  we  shall  find  that  their  speech, 
in  which  they  still  live,  exhibits  in  its  changes 
and  vicissitudes  the  same  phenomena  which 
we  observe  around  us  under  our  own  eyes  and 
at  home.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in 
America.  The  vast  amount  of  immigration 
into  this  country  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
the  various  idioms  and  dialects  creeping  into 
our  old  English  tongue  as  spoken  by  the  mass¬ 
es  of  people  in  tbe  United  States,  furnish  most 
apt  illustrations  of  the  methods  by  which  the 
English  language  was  shaped. 

The  reader  of  Professor  Roemer’s  book  will 
find  it  full  of  the  evidences  of  exhaustive  schol¬ 
arship.  He  studies  each  successive  phase  of 
the  development  of  the  English  tongue  from  its 
most  archaic  forms  in  literature  to  the  time  of 
Chaucer.  Not  only  this,  but  the  component 
elements  which  entered  into  it  are  carefully 
considered  in  their  special  history  and  charac¬ 
ter,  and  the  influences  under  which  they  were 
shaped  and  developed.  Incidental  to  this,  or 
rather  parallel,  our  author  presents  a  sketch  of 
tbe  political  and  warlike  conflicts  of  the  period 
covered,  tracing  the  influence  of  each  move¬ 
ment  in  the  shaping  of  the  nation  then  in  the 
process  of  gestation  from  these  violent  con¬ 
vulsions.  Tbe  student  of  Ettglish  history,  we 
think,  who  wishes  to  make  himself  master  of 
his  subject,  ought  not  to  neglect  this  or  some 
other  work  conceived  on  tbe  same  lines,  as  the 
complement  of  his  reading.  The  clew  to  many 
a  mystery,  that  offers  itself  in  the  ordinary 
reading  of  English  history  to  a  thoughtful 
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mind,  will  be  found  suggested  here.  The  mere 
casual  reader  may  be  repelled,  but  the  earnest 
scholar  will  find  something  to  suggest  and  stim¬ 
ulate  in  every  chapter. 

CALiroRNiA  OF  THB  SOUTH.  Its  Physical 
Geography,  Climate,  Resources,  Routes  of 
Travel,  and  Health  Resorts.  Being  a  Com¬ 
plete  Guide-book  to  Southern  California. 
By  Walter  Lindley,  M.D.,  and  J.  P.  Wid- 
ney,  A.M.,  M.D.  With  Maps  and  Numer¬ 
ous  Illustrations.  New  York:  D.  AppUton 
^  Ct. 

Each  year  has  added  to  the  fame  of  Southern 
California  as  a  sanitarium  and  winter  resort, 
as  well  as  a  paradise  for  the  pomoculturist. 
Hither  even  more  than  to  Florida,  for  so  long 
a  time  the  goal  of  those  who  longed  for  sum¬ 
mer  in  winter,  have  the  eyes  of  the  health- 
seeker  turned  longingly.  The  great  rush  of 
tourists  toward  this  region  within  the  last  de¬ 
cade  has  made  Southern  California  one  of  the 
most  talked-of  regions  of  the  world.  It  is  the 
characteristic  of  this  *region  that  it  embraces 
such  a  wide  variety  of  climates  such  as  can  be 
included  within  the  range  of  mild  winter  tem¬ 
peratures.  The  seaside  resorts  differ  from 
those  of  the  mountains,  and  those  in  the 
northerly  portions  from  those  in  the  southerly, 
yet  all  have  their  specific  charms.  In  some 
places  we  have  a  climate  and  temperature 
which  are  uniformly  like  a  mild  October  day, 
in  the  dry,  crisp,  bracing  quality  of  the  air. 
Again,  the  balmy,  delicious  softness  of  June 
best  describes  other  places.  So  the  seeker 
after  health  or  pleasure  has  a  choice  by  which 
he  is  able  to  satisfy  his  cravings  to  the  best 
advantage.  When  we  add  that  the  scenery  is 
most  picturesque  ;  that  roses  bloom  in  the  open 
air  all  winter,  and  that  there  is  a  successive 
rouiul  of  delicious  fruits  ;  that  the  sportsman 
finds  the  most  fascinating  opportunities  for  the 
use  of  rod  and  gun  ;  and  that  the  natural 
wonders  of  Southern  California  are  notable,  it 
is  iu>t  difficult  to  see  why  this  portion  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  should  have  become  so  popular. 

The  book  before  us,  which  the  authors  have 
striven  to  make  as  complete  a  study  as  possi¬ 
ble  of  all  the  features  of  this  interesting  sec¬ 
tion,  begins  with  a  full  statement  of  the  clima¬ 
tology,  and  Dr.  Widney  appears  to  have  done 
this  part  of  the  work  with  scientific  thorough¬ 
ness,  though  always  avoiding  scientific  terms. 
The  author,  in  connection  with  his  essay  on  the 
climate,  touches  ably  on  the  social  and  business 
questions  which.jtre  related.  Incidetually  we 
are  told  that  the  inevitable  logic  of  things  will 
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within  a  very  few  years  divide  California  into 
two  States,  so  markedly  different  are  the  needs 
of  the  northern  and  southern  sections,  and  so 
diverse  the  characteristics  of  the  people.  In 
regard  to  disease  Dr.  Widney  sums  the  matter 
up  in  these  words  : 

"  The  cases  which  may  hope  for  benefit 
by  coming  to  Southern  California  are,  first 
and  foremost,  the  feeble  and  invalid 

from  whatever  cause ;  those  who  find  the 

drain  upon  vitality  in  a  harsh  climate  too 
great  for  them ;  who  have  need  to  spend 
a  considerable  part  of  each  day  in  the 

open  air,  yet  who  in  their  own  climate 

are  prevented  from  so  doing  by  the  inclem¬ 
ency  of  the  weather ;  those  who  need  clear 
skies  and  sunshine ;  to  whom  the  refreshing 
sleep  of  a  cool,  bracing  night  is  a  necessity  after 
the  warmth  of  the  summer  day  ;  those  to  whose 
enfeebled  digestions,  or  to  whose  capricious 
appetite,  a  market  stocked  with  fresh  fruit,  ber¬ 
ries,  and  vegetables  every  month  of  the  year  is 
of  importance.  For  such,  and  for  all  who  are 
suffering  from  the  nervous  prostration  of  over¬ 
work  there  is  probably  no  better  climate  to  be 
found.  It  is  a  climate  in  which  the  drain  upon 
vitality  is,  with  any  proper  manner  of  .living, 
less  than  the  gain." 

The  co-author,  Dr.  Lindley,  in  the  second 
portion,  takes  up  the  different  portions  of 
Southern  California  in  detail,  and  gives  us  all 
the  facts  with  all  the  detail  of  a  guide-book, 
while  he  enlivens  the  ordinary  dryness  of  such 
a  book  with  graphic  and  interesting  sketches 
relevant  to  the  special  section  under  considera¬ 
tion  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  San  Bernar¬ 
dino,  Ventura,  and  Santa  Barbara  counties  are 
taken  up  successively,  and  be  must  be  hard  to 
please  who  would  desire  a  more  complete  di¬ 
gest.  The  authors,  aside  from  the  great  mass 
of  valuable  information  given,  have  made  their 
book  very  readable  and  interesting.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  this  book,  when  known,  will  take 
rank  as  the  most  trustworthy  and  satisfactory 
band-book  on  Southern  California.  It  is  elab¬ 
orately  illustrated  with  maps  and  pictures,  and 
every  pains  seem  to  have  been  taken  by  authors 
and  publishers  to  insure  its  value. 

Men  and  Letters  :  Essays  in  Characterisa¬ 
tion  and  Criticism.  By  Horace  E.  Scudder. 

Boston  and  New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin 
Co. 

Among  the  group  of  contemporary  essayists 
in  America,  who  have  worthily  stirred  them¬ 
selves  to  embody  a  high  ideal  of  criticism  both 
in  purity  of  written  style  and  soundness  of 
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method,  Mr.  Horace  Scndder  holds  a  high 
place.  His  ambitioo  is  that  which  limits  the 
efforts  of  every  conscientious  and  accomplished 
craftsman — to  do  what  he  attempts  worthily, 
and  to  attempt  nothing  to  which  he  does  not 
know  himself  equal.  The  attempts  to  scale 
the  heights  of  Parnassus,  by  would-be  artists 
in  both  verse  and  prose,  have  covered  many 
an  aspirant  with  ridicule  who  would  have  won 
worthy  laurels  on  a  more  unpretentious  scale. 
A  great  charm  of  Mr.  Scudder's  literary  work 
is  that  his  reader  always  thinks  of  him  as  ab¬ 
solutely  competent  for  what  he  undertakes. 
There  is  no  convulsive  striving  after  effect,  no 
sounding  phrases,  no  convulsive  writhings  in 
the  strain  after  something  bigger  and  finer 
than  the  author’s  seif.  Mr.  Scudder  as  an  es¬ 
sayist  is  characterized  by  great  simplicity,  lu¬ 
cidity,  and  limpidity  of  style.  His  purpose 
seems  to  say  what  he  thinks  clearly,  strongly, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  tastefully,  if  one  can  use 
this  term  to  express  that  sense  of  propriety  and 
moderation  which  revolu  from  everything 
bizarre  and^extravagant.  As  a  corollary  of  this 
trait  we  find  Mr.  Scudder  entirely  free  from 
that  pregnant  vice  of  the  time  among  writers — 
the  passion  for  the  scintillation  of  epigram, 
which  is  so  often  to  the  reality  what  paste  is  to 
the  Golconda  gem.  The  stilted,  jerking  style 
into  which  this  literary  disease  often  betrays 
writers,  is  almost  necessarily  accompanied  by 
nntruthfulness  and  exaggeration  in  the  body 
of  the  thought  running  even  into  conscious 
mendacity.  It  is  always  easy  to  atuin  the 
semblance  of  brilliancy  by  the  sacrifice  of  truth 
and  sound  judgment. 

The  essays  collected  in  the  little  book  before 
us  were  originally  given  to  the  world  under  the 
veil  of  anonymity  in  the  pages  of  the  maga¬ 
zines.  They  cover  critical  sketches  of  Ameri¬ 
can  persons  and  themes  and  topics  in  English 
literature,  though  to  our  mind  (perhaps  of  the 
accidental  superiority  of  the  topics  in  interest) 
the  most  attractive  of  these  essays  treat  of 
“  Landor  as  a  Classic,”  and  “  The  Future  of 
Shakespeare.”  The  essayist  does  not  attempt 
to  enter  the  field  exhaustively  ;  he  leaves  pur¬ 
posely  much  to  be  said  on  each  theme,  much 
which  he  himself  might  have  said,  had  it  been 
within  his  plan.  But  what  he  does  say  has  the 
aroma  of  delicate  suggestion,  and  that  fine  art 
which  speaks  with  the  ”  eloquence  of  under¬ 
statement.”  We  cannot  better  convey  a  no¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Scudder's  essays,  his  bright,  easy, 
limpid  style,  and  his  nicety  of  judgment,  than 
by  an  extract  taken  almost  at  random  from 
the  paper  on  Landor  : 


”  The  pleasure  which  awaiu  the  trained 
reader  is  very  great.  At  first  there  is  the 
breadth  and  sweetness  of  the  style.  To  come 
on  it  after  the  negligence,  the  awkwardness,  or 
the  cheap  brilliancy  of  much  that  passes  for 
good  writing  is  to  feel  that  one  has  entered  the 
society  of  one’s  intellectual  superiors.  One 
might  almost  expect,  on  discovering  how  hard 
Landor  rode  his  hobby  of  linguistic  reform,  to 
find  conceits  and  archaisms,  or  fantastic  experi¬ 
ments  in  language  ;  but  as  it  was  Landor’s  re¬ 
spect  for  sound  words  which  lay  at  the  bottom 
of  his  inconsistent  attempts  to  remove  other  in¬ 
consistencies,  the  same  respect  forbade  him  to 
use  the  English  language  as  if  it  were  an  indi¬ 
vidual  possession  of  his  own.  Neither  can  it 
be  said  that  his  familiarity  with  Latin  forms 
misled  him  into  solecisms  in  English  ;  here, 
again,  the  very  perfection  of  his  classical  skill 
was  turned  to  account  in  rendering  his  use  of 
English  the  masterly  employment  of  one  of  the 
dialects  of  all  language.  Yet,  though  there  is 
no  pedantry  of  a  scholar  perceptible  in  the 
English  style,  the  phrase  falls  on  the  ear  al¬ 
most  as  a  translation.  It  is  idiomatic  English, 
yet  seems  to  have  a  relation  to  other  lan¬ 
guages.” 

Mr.  Scudder  is  as  successful  as  an  essayist 
as  he  has  been  in  the  minor  arts  of  the  story¬ 
teller  and  poet,  in  both  of  which  he  has  essayed 
the  less  pretentious.  To  be  a  genuine,  honest 
master,  to  do  his  work  with  reverence,  con¬ 
science,  and  skill  is  to  reach  to  the  best,  and 
this  is  what  Mr.  Scudder  does. 
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Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson  is  hard  at  work  on  a 
new  romance,  whose  full  title  is  “  The  Master 
of  Ballantrae  :  Full  Account  of  the  Strange 
Manner  of  his  Life  and  Death,  edited  from  the 
Papers  of  the  late  Ephraim  Mackellar,  A.M., 
late  Steward  on  the  Durrisdeer  Estate.”  Mr. 
Stevenson  has  also  made  great  progress  with 
his  ”  Harry  Shovel,"  which  is  understood  to 
be  a  romance  of  the  Peninsular  War. 

The  University  of  Bologna  will  celebrate  on 
June  lathnext  the  eight  hundredth  anniversary 
of  its  foundation.  Invitations  to  attend  the 
academical  ceremony  are  repotted  to  have  al¬ 
ready  been  sent  out  to  Italian  and  foreign  uni¬ 
versities. 

From  Paris  comes  the  news  of  the  death  of 
M.  R.  Chantelauze,  the  author  of  the  masterly 
monograph  on  Cardinal  de  Retz,  also  known 
by  his  studies  on  the  trial  of  Mary  Queen  of 
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Scott,  and  on  the  death  of  the  Dauphin  in  the 
Temple.  The  death  it  further  announced  of 
the  Spanish  novelist,  Fernandez  Gonzales. 

The  Universities’  Joint  Board  and  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  London  Society  for  the  Extension  of 
University  Teaching  have  issued  anew  scheme 
of  arrangements  for  summer  courses  in  natural 
science,  art,  literature,  and  history,  which  is 
somewhat  more  stringent  than  the  old  plan, 
while  it  provides  for  the  marking  of  the  winter 
certificates  in  the  case  of  those  who  gain  credit 
for  the  summer  courses.  The  science  and  art 
courses  involve  demonstrations  and  excur¬ 
sions  ;  those  in  literature  and  history  include 
systematic  home  reading  and  the  correction  of 
papers  bv  correspondence. 

The  penny  lectures  in  connection  with  the 
Extension  scheme,  which  have  been  tried  this 
winter  as  an  experiment,  seem  to  have  resulted 
in  an  appeal  to  the  students  to  meet  a  defi¬ 
ciency.  As  this  deficiency  must  have  been  a 
foregone  conclusion,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
appeal  will  not  tend  to  increase  the  popularity 
of  the  scheme,  even  if  it  does  not  produce  a 
directly  opposite  effect. 

Signor  Pietro  is  engaged  on  a  second  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  work,  “  Le  Danze  Macabre  in  Italia," 
in  which  both  text  and  illustrations  will  be 
much  more  copious  than  in  the  first  edition  of 
1878.  Only  one  hundred  and  fifty  copies  will 
be  printed. 

Mr.  De  Witt  is  preparing  in  German  a 
South  Slavonian  anthology  on  a  large  scale,  to 
be  dedicated  to  King  Milan  of  Servia.  For  bis 
specimen  of  Servian  folk  poesy  he  has  chosen 
a  portion  of  the  "  Kossovo,”  the  national  epic 
of  the  country,  which  it  may  be  remembered 
was  edited  by  Madame  Mijatovich,  the  wife  of 
the  statesman  of  that  name,  and  translated  by 
her  into  English. 

The  letters  of  Dorothy  Osborne  to  Sir  Will¬ 
iam  Temple,  with  an  introduction  and  notes 
by  Edward  Abbott  Perry,  will  shortly  be  pub¬ 
lished.  These  letters  were  written  by  Dorothy 
Osborne  in  1653-54,  during  her  long  and  ro¬ 
mantic  engagement  with  Sir  William  Temple. 
They  not  only  tell  a  very  interesting  old-world 
love-stor)’,  but  also  give  a  complete  and  accu¬ 
rate  picture  of  certain  phases  of  social  life  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  was  of  these  letters — 
some  few  of  which  were  published  in  an  ap¬ 
pendix  to  Courtney’s  ”  Life  of  Temple” — that 
Macaulay  said  ”  He  would  gladly  purchase 
equally  interesting  billets  with  ten  times  their 
weight  in  state  papers  taken  at  random.” 


Dr.  Fennell’s  arduous  undertaking,  “The 
Stanford  Dictionary,”  is  approaching  publica¬ 
tion.  This  will,  we  have  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve,  prove  a  highly  important  addition  to  lexi¬ 
cography,  as,  indeed,  was  to  be  expected  from 
Dr.  Fennell’s  eminence  as  a  philologisL  Some 
of  the  first  sheeu  are  before  us,  having  eighty- 
two  words  in  common  with  Dr.  Murray’s  mag¬ 
nificent  work  ;  in  the  case  of  thirty-seven  of 
them  Dr.  Fennell  gives  an  earlier  authority 
than  any  quoted  for  the  word  by  Dr.  Murray. 
For  instance,  he  has*  got  examples  of  d  fortiori 
as  early  as  1588  and  1606.  while  the  Oxford 
lexicographer  has  nothing  before  1855  ;  of  d  4z  in 
1589,  while  Dr.  Murray’s  eailiest  example  is 
1646  ;  d  la  mode  beef  in  1675  and  1686,  against 
1753  >  4 priori  as  an  adverb,  1618,  instead  of 
1834,  and  as  an  adjective,  1653  and  1674, 
against  1 7 10.  There  are  also  numerous  cor¬ 
rections  of  and  improvements  on  the  ”  New 
English  Dictionary.’’ 

The  selections  from  the  Ochtertyre  mss., 
which  Mr.  Allardyce  has  prepared  for  Messrs. 
Blackwood,  will  appear  immediately.  They  are 
made  up  of  chapters  containing  reminiscences, 
in  a  great  measure  personal,  of  Scottish  lawyers, 
literati,  and  clergy.  The  second  volume  is 
mainly  devoted  to  the  country  gentry,  to  topics 
connected  with  land  and  the  land  questions  of 
last  century,  and  to  the  Highlands.  Mr.  Ram¬ 
say  of  Ochtertyre  lived  close  to  the  Highland 
line,  and  was  a  witness  of  the  break-up  and  ex¬ 
tinction  of  feudalism  in  the  Highlands.  He 
foresaw  the  rise  of  many  of  the  questions  which 
have  had  to  be  discussed  in  our  day  regarding 
the  Highland  populations,  and  be  seems  to 
have  anticipated  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  scheme 
of  crofter  colonies.  His  own  experiences  in 
dealing  with  tenancy  questions  and  claims, 
which  in  his  day  were  only  beginning  to  be 
mooted,  are  detailed  at  length,  and  form  one  of 
the  chapters  in  the  two  volumes  of  “  Scotland 
and  Scotsmen.”  The  book  is  said  to  be  rich 
in  anecdote  and  traits  of  social  life  in  Scotland 
at  the  end  of  the  last,  and  beginning  of  the 
present  century. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  T.  H.  S.  Escott,  former 
editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Review,  will  be  glad 
to  learn  that  he  hopes  to  be  back  in  London 
before  very  long  to  resume  his  literary  work. 
He  has,  as  was  reported  some  time  ago,  and 
denied — apfiarently  without  authority— devoted, 
his  enforced  repose  to  the  composition  of  a  po¬ 
litical  novel,  which,  we  understand,  is  nearly 
ready  fur  the  press.  The  title  of  it  is  ”  How 
he  became  Prime  Minister." 
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M.  Carducci,  the  “  Poet  of  Satan,”  though 
he  declined  the  professorship  of  Dante  exegesis 
which  it  was  lately  proposed  to  create  in  the 
Roman  University,  has  been  delivering  some 
lectures  on  Dante,  which  have  excited  much 
enthusiasm  in  Rome. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Kirby,  the  compiler  of  the  bibli¬ 
ographical  appendix  to  Sir  Richard  Burton’s 
"  Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night,”  has  issued 
the  prospectus  of  a  complete  translation  into 
English  of  the  Kalevala,  or  national  epic  of  the 
Finns,  which  he  proposes  to  publish  by  sub¬ 
scription.  The  Kalevala,  in  its  latest  recen¬ 
sion  (1849),  by  Ldnnrot,  who  himself  collected  it 
from  the  mouths  of  the  people,  consists  of 
about  22,800  lines,  arranged  in  fifty  runos  or 
cantos.  Mr.  Kirby  has  translated  it  from  the 
German  version  of  Schiefner  (Helsingfors, 
1852),  the  metre  ot  which  fairly  represents  that 
of  the  original,  and  which  possesses  the  addi¬ 
tional  interest  of  having  furnished  Longfellow 
with  the  model  for  the  metre  of  ”  Hiawatha.” 
This  metre  or  rhythm  Mr.  Kirby  has  naturally 
followed.  The  whole  will  form  two  volumes 
of  about  five  hundred  pages  each,  large  post 
octavo,  and  will  be  issued  to  subscribers  only 
at  the  price  of  one  guinea. 

On  January  8tb  Dr.  Per  Jakob  Emanuelson, 
the  author  of  the  best  Swedish  version  of 
Sophocles,  died  at  Hellestad,  of  which  parish 
he  had  been  priest  for  the  last  forty-four  years. 
Dr.  Emanuelson,  who  was  born  in  1802,  was 
Greek  lecturer  for  some  years  in  the  University 
of  Upsala,  and  afterward  professor  at  Gefle. 

A  RELIC  of  a  gone-by  generation  recently 
passed  away  at  Portici.  Antonio  Ranieri,  who 
died  in  his  eighty-second  year,  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Leopardi,  and  attended  to  his  wants 
in  his  last  years.  Ranieri  was  a  contributor  to 
the  Antolegia  in  the  days  of  its  glory.  A  visit 
to  England  led  to  his  writing  a  story  which 
made  a  sensation  in  its  day,  ”  Ginevra  I'Orfana 
della  Nunziata.”  In  1841  he  produced  his 
principal  work,  *  Primi  Cinque  Secoli  della 
Storia  d' Italia,  de  Teodosio  a  Carlomagno.” 
In  his  old  age  he  recorded  his  intimacy  with 
Leopardi  in  a  volume  called  ”  Sette  Anni  de 
Sodalizio  con  Giacomo  Leopardi.” 

The  Russian  official  journal,  the  Invalidt 
Russt,  completed  its  seventy-fifth  anniversary 
on  January  ist.  It  was  founded  on  New  Year’s 
*  Day  (old  style),  1812,  by  Privy  Councillor 
Paul  de  Pomiann  Pisarovius. 

A  SPECIMEN  of  Scandinavian  enthusiasm  was 
seen  at  Helsingfors  on  January  14th,  when  that 


city  was  decked  out  with  flags  by  day  and 
lamps  by  night  in  honor  of  the  greatest  living 
poet  of  Finland,  Zakris  Topelius,  who  was  cele¬ 
brating  his  seventieth  birthday.  The  poet  ad¬ 
dressed  a  large  company  from  one  of  the  win¬ 
dows  of  his  house,  and  received  deputations 
and  processions  through  a  great  part  of  the  day. 

MISCELLANY. 

A  Commission  on  Modern  Spiritualism. — 
The  late  Mr.  Henry  Seybert,  an  American, 
and  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  modern  Spir* 
itualism,  has,  with  the  best  intentions,  dealt 
what  ought  to  be  a  death-blow  to  the  creed  to 
which  he  pinned  his  faith.  Presenting  before 
bis  death  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  a 
sum  of  money  sufficient  to  found  a  Chair  of 
Philosophy,  he  appended  to  the  gift  a  con¬ 
dition,  that  the  university  should  appoint  a 
commission  to  investigate  ”  all  systems  of 
morals,  religion,  or  philosophy  which  assume 
to  represent  the  Truth,  and  particularly  of 
modern  Spiritualism.”  In  conformity  with 
this  condition,  a  commission  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed.  Dr.  William  Pepper,  as  provost  of 
the  university,  was  chairman  ;  Dr. 

Horace  Howard  Furness,  the  eminent  Shake¬ 
spearian  scholar,  the  editor  of  the  Ameiican 
Variorum  ”  Shakespeare,”  the  acting  chair¬ 
man  ;  and  Professor  George  S.  Fullerton,  the 
secretary.  Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  the  act¬ 
ing  chairman,  I  have  been  supplied  with  the 
preliminary  report  addressed  by  the  commis¬ 
sion  to  the  trustees  of  the  university.  Treat¬ 
ing  the  matter  with  seriousness,  the  more  com¬ 
mendable  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  there 
must  have  been  at  times  in  maintaining  gtav- 
ity,  the  commission  announces  that  with  re¬ 
gard  to  slate-writing,  the  medium  for  which 
was  Dr.  Henry  Slade,  the  character  of  the 
manifestation  which  passed  under  its  observa¬ 
tion  was  ”  fraudulent”  throughout.  There  was 
really  no  need  of  any  elaborate  method  of  in¬ 
vestigation  ;  close  observation  was  all  that 
was  required.  No  more  satisfactory  result 
attended  the  investigations  into  spirit-rapping, 
and  the  various  accessory  phenomena,  the 
whole  of  which  are  obviously  mere  tricks  of 
legerdemain.  Tenderly  as  sincere  believers 
in  what,  according  to  the  words  of  the  com¬ 
mission,  ”  has  from  the  first  assumed  a  re¬ 
ligious  tone,  and  now  claims  to  be  ranked 
tunong  the  denominational  faiths  of  the  day,” 
are  treated,  there  is  no  question  that  in  the 
estimate  of  the  commission  the  whole  is  blank 
and  frivolous  imposture. — Sjtlvamtu  Urban,  in 
tkt  GtnUeman'j  Magannt. 


IN  MANY  CASES  THEY  ARE  ALMOST  SYNONYMOUS  TERMS, 


It  doen  not  paj  to  be  despondent.  HoYf-’ll  you  help  Itf 
Get  rid  of  your  Dyspepsia.  You  can  do  It  by  usinir 


IKMAIATION 


T  ^  ^  •  This  poor  word  is  made  to  do  duty  for  a  multitude  of  different 

I  y  V  o And  while  to  the  many  invalids  it  may  mean  any  one 
J  l.  V  of  forty  diseases,  to  the  physician  it  means  next  to  nothing.  It 

is  almost  synonymous  with  indigestion,  and  means  difficult  digestion. 

It  is  properly  used  to  express  difficult  digestion  not  depending  upwn  an  organic  disease  of 
the  organs  of  digestion.  Now  this  affection  is  a  very  common  one. 

llie  stomach  is  a  very  important  member  in  the  kingdom  of  the  human  body  Anatomi¬ 
cally,  it  is  a  muscular  pouch  or  sack.  The  walls  of  this  pouch  are  made  of  three  layers  of  mus¬ 
cles,  the  fibres  of  which  are  arranged  by  wonderful  interlacings,  gyrations,  and  circumvolutions 
into  forms  of  the  most  stupendous  forces  and  actions.  This  wonderful  arrangement,  which 
defies  descri{)tion  and  transcends  the  highest  imagination,  is  essential  to  the  performance  of  its 
FUNCTION  or  USE. 


This  function  is  more  or  less  interfered  with  from  various  causes.  Any  one  of  a  hundred 
circumstances  may  occur  to  depress  the  vitality  of  the  body.  Of  course,  the  stomach  sympathizes 
with  the  general  condition,  and  when  called  upon  to  i)erform  its  accustomed  labor  the  task  is  a 
painful  one,  and  it  cries  out  for  indulgence.  I^ck  of  nourishment  diminishes  the  power  of  the 
stomach,  which  cries  for  further  indulgence;  and  thus  bad  becomes  continually  worse. 

There  are  very  few  ca-ses  of  Dyspepisia,  no  matter  how  confirmed,  which  may  not  be  cured 
or  greatly  relieved  by  Coinpiound  Oxygen,  if,  with  the  use  of  this  agent,  our  special  directions 
for  the  treatment  of  dyspeptic  cases  lie  carefully  followed. 

To  show  how  promptly  the  Oxygen  Treatment  acts  on  the  digestive  o^ans,  and  how 
quickly  it  improves  the  appetite  and  general  health,  we  offer  the  following  brief  extract : 


George  Bi^nton,  Esq.,  34  West  Twenty-fourth  Street,  N.  Y.,  in  a  letter  dated  3d  mo.  la,  1886,  thus  expresses 
:  of  C 


his  estimate  of^ Compound  Oxygen : 

"  I  gladly  testify  to  the  beneficial  eflects  of  the  Compound  Oxygen  on  myself,  having  used  it  for  the  past  three 
years  (the  latter  two  years  of  which,  occasionally,  as  the  case  might  require).  At  the  time  of  commencing  the 
t  ompound  Oxygen,  1  had  been  an  invalid  for  a  long  time,  unable  to  perform  any  kind  of  labor,  from  ailments  in¬ 
duced  by  chronic  dyspepsia,  like  nervous  affectum  rf  tke  heart  and  nervous  prostration  generally. 

**  At  present  my  general  health  is  excellent ;  dyspepsia  (an  affliction  from  childhood)  is  entirely  non  est,  and 
only  the  faithful  use  of  Compound  Oxygen  has  brougnt  this  about.  With  care  and  a  few  extra  initiations  a  bad 
cold  can  be  entirely  broken  up  within  a  few  hours.  As  a  vitatiaer  it  seetru  to  V>  improve  the  coixlition  of  the  blood 
as  to  make  one  less  susceptible  to  the  extremes  of  both  heat  and  cold ;  at  least  such  was  the  result  to  me  I  have 
the  fullest  confidence  in  its  efficacy ;  am  always  pleased  to  recommend  it  to  any  one,  and  would  noebe  without  it," 


It  will  be  interesting  to  the  afflicted  to  peruse  the  new  brochure,  a  book  of  200  pages,  full  of 
the  account  of  Drs.  Starkey  A(  Paten’s  Compound  Oxygen,  and  the  testimony  of  wonderful  cases 
in  Consumption,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Dyspepsia,  Catarrh,  Hay  Fever,  Headache,  Debility, 
Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  and  all  Chronic  and  Nervous  Disorders  cured  or  helped  by  this  treat¬ 
ment.  It  will  be  sent  free  by  mail  to  all  who  will  address  Drs.  Stakkey  &  Palsn,  No.  1529 
Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penna.,  331  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL,  58  Church 
Street,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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.J!®?  PERFECT  MA^ 


Its  saporlor  pxerDence  proven  In  million*  of  borne* 
for  more  thkii  *  qnarter  of  k  contnrv.  It  U  need  by  the 
United  tkkle*  Govemmenl.  Eniiomed  by  the  hendaof 
the  (irt!kt  Unirereitie*  ke  the  Btnmeee't.  Pur^.  and 
roo«t  Ileaithful.  Dr.  Ptiee’*  Cream  RakioK  Powder 
doe*  not  eonikin  Ammouik,  Lime  or  Alum.  8ohl 
only  in  can*. 

PRICE  BAKI.NO  POWDER  OO. 

*kW  TOU.  CBlCkOO.  R.  uouia. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PAUB,  1878. 

BAKER*S 


Like  all  onr  rbooolatea,  la  pte. 
pored  with  the  greaieet  care,  and 
oouaiau  of  a  aupertor  quality  of 
cocoa  and  eugar.  flavored  with 
pure  vanilla  bean.  Served  aa  a 
drink,  or  eaten  dry  aa  coofec- 
Uonery,  it  is  a  delleiou*  article, 
and  t*  highly  recommended  by 
I  tonrisu. 


Bold  by  Grocer*  ovarywbaco. 


f *  BAKER  &  00.,  DorciiBster,  lasL 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PABI8,  1878. 

BAKEB^S 


W  WarrenUd  aboolNtal|r  jMtr* 
Cocoa,  from  which  tbeezoMsof 
OU  baa  been  removed.  It  ha*  Mrw« 
Mum*  the  0trengtk  of  Cocoa  laizad 
with  Burch,  Arrowroot  orSngar, 
and  U  therefore  far  more  eooooml- 
cal,  coHing  Uf  (Aon  oa«  cent  m 
I  cup.  It  la  deUetooa,  nourlabtaig, 
i  atrengtbenlng,  easily  digestsd,  and 
kadmlrably  adapted  for  Invalids  as 
I  well  as  for  peraona  in  haalth. 

BoM  by  Grocari  otorywhe*,.. 


f.  BASER  &  CO.,  Bortiieiter,  las. 


THECALIGRAPH 


WE  CHALLENGE  manufacturer*  of  type 
writer*  to  contest  our  claim  that  the  .No. 


V  Y  writer*  to  contest  our  claim  that  the  No 
2  CALIGRAPH  WRITING  MACHINE  will  do 
more  work  in  a  given  time  than  any  other  double- 
case  writing  machine. 

THE  TEST  ahall  be  the  writing  out  of  evidemv 
in  a  law  case,  which  ha*  not  previously  be<‘n  read 
or  copied  by  either  operator  contesting ;  or  writing 
“  John  Jones  A  Co.,”  over  and  over  again. 


The  first  trial  might  give  a  slight  advantage  to 
an  unusually  skilful  operator,  but  the  second  one 
is  so  simple  that  it  must  be  won  by  the  fastest 
instrument. 


Some  would  hare  the  public  believe  that  it  is  a 
quicker  operation  to  push  a  shift-key  down  b.-fur« 
printing  caps  and  punctuation  marks  than  it  is  to 
touch  an  independent  key  fur  every  such  character 
aa  in  the  CALIGRAPH. 


Be  thia  as  it  may,  we  will  promptly  accommo¬ 
date  them  with  a  contest  at  any  time  they  will  meet 
ua  on  the  buis  of  an  honest  trial. 


Tbe  American  Writing  Hactiine  Co., 


HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Ihoiisewife  purchased  pnrs'PIARlINE 
^  adies  watched  her  tiy  it. 
0’woinen  told  their  nei5hbors.’0h. 
^l^-thwith.for  cleansin0.buyiir 


days  From  that  in  glad  homes  saw 
.^hundred  females  use  it. 
ToiLthausand  soon  increased, 


AndnowBpilli 


^billion  dames  will  have  it  yet. 
^  Andfcakethemiabhorit, 

Theyil  wrleto  pmssoNShewifork 
Or  ask  their  bracer  for  it. 
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